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or  more  had  been  regarded  as  an  invalid, 

Madge  Alden  was  an  orphan.  Four  years  prior 
to  the  opening  of  our  story  she  had  lost  her  mother, 
her  surviving  parent,  and  since  had  resided  with  her 
elder  sister  Mary,  who  was  several  years  her  senior, 
and  had  married  Henry  Muir,  a  merchant  of  New 
York  City.  This  gentleman  had  cordially  united 
with  his  wife  in  offering  Madge  a  home,  and  his 
manner  toward  the  young  girl,  as  far  as  his  absorbed 
and  busy  life  permitted,  had  been  almost  paternal. 
He  was  a  quiet,  reticent  man,  who  had  apparently 
concentrated  every  faculty  of  soul  and  body  on 
the  problem  of  commercial  success.  Trained  to 
business  from  boyhood,  he  had  allowed  it  to  be- 
come his  life,  and  he  took  it  very  seriously.  It 
was  to  him  an  absorbing  game,— ^his  vocation,  and 
not  a   means  to  some   ulterior   end.     He  had   al- 


a  vents  of  the  world,  the  fluctuations  in  prices, 
over  which  he  had  no  control,  brought  to  his  en- 
deavor the  elements  of  chance,  and  it  was  his  mis- 
sion to  pit  against  these  uncertainties  untiring  in- 
dustry and  such  skill  and  foresight  as  he  possessed. 

His  domestic  life  was  favorable  to  his  ruling  pas- 
sion. Mary  Alden,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  was 
a  quiet  ^rl,  whose  early  life  had  been  shadowed  by 
sorrow.  She  had  seen  her  father  pass  away  in  his 
prime,  and  her  mother  become  in  consequence  a  sad 
and  failing  woman.  The  young  girl  rallied  from 
these  early  years  of  depression  into  cheerfulness, 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  what  some  might  regard  as 
a  monotonous  life  ;  but  she  never  developed  any 
taste  for  the  diversions  of  society.  Thus  it  may  be 
surmised  that  Mr.  Muir  encountered  no  distractions 
after  business  hours.  He  ever  found  a  good  dinner 
awaiting  him,  and  his  wife  held  herself  in  readiness 
to  do  what  he  wished  during  the  evening,  so  far  as 
the  claims  of  the  children  permitted.  Therefore 
there  were  few  more  contented  men  in  the  city  than 
he,  and  the  name  of  Henry  Muir  had  become  a 
synonyme  among  his  acquaintances  for  methodical 
business  habits. 

In  character  and  antecedents  his  younger  brother, 
Graydon  Muir,  who  was  also  an  inmate  of  his  fam- 
ily, presented  many  marked  contrasts  to  the  eider 
man.     He  had  received  a  liberal  education,  and  had 
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small  and  slight  for  her  age.  The  first  evening 
when  she  came  down  to  dinner,  shrinking  in  the 
shadow  of  her  sister,  lingered  ever  in  her  memory. 
Even  now  it  gave  her  pain  to  recall  her  embarrass- 
ment when  she  was  compelled  to  take  her  seat  in  the 
full  blaze  of  the  light  and  meet  the  eyes  of  the  one 
to  whom  she  felt  that  she  must  appear  so  very  plain 
and  unattractive.  Clad  in  the  deepest  mourning, 
pallid  from  grief  and  watching  at  her  mother's  bed- 
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sympainy  oi  ine  young  man  inereiore  passea  graa- 
ually  into  a  genuine  fraternal  regard,  and  he  rarely 
came  home  of  an  evening  without  bringing  flowers, 
honbons,  or  some  other  evidence  that  he  had  remem- 
bered her.  Unconsciously  to  herself,  he  became 
more  to  her  than  her  sister,  who  was  indulgent  in 
the  extreme,  but  not  very  demonstrative.  Her  shy- 
ness disappeared,  and  his  caresses  seemed  as  natural 
as  those  of  an  elder  brother,  in  which  light  she  re- 
garded him. 
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ao  A  YOUNG  GIRV S    WOOING. 

changes  for  the  better,  even  though  the  young  girl 
spent  most  of  the  time  in  a  hammock  or  reclining 
in  the  stern  of  a  sail-boat.  She  could  not  escape 
the  invigoration  caused  by  the  mere  breathing  of 
pure  air,  but  during  the  winters  in  town  she  lost  all 
and  more  than  she  had  gained,  and  sunk  back  into 
her  old  apathetic  life. 

This  life,  however,  contained  two  elements  which 
gave  some  color  and  zest  to  her  existence.  All 
through  the  day  she  would  look  forward  to  Gray- 
don's  return  from  business,  and  when  she  heard  his 
latch-key  the  faintest  possible  color  would  steal  into 
her  cheeks.  Up-stairs,  two  steps  at  a  time,  he 
would  come,  kiss  her,  waltz  her  about  the  room 
with  a  strength  which  scarcely  permitted  her  feet  to 
touch  the  floor,  then  toss  her  back  on  the  lounge, 
where  she  would  lie,  laughing,  breathless,  and 
happy.  With  a  man's  ignorant  tolerance  he  ac- 
cepted her  character  as  an  invalid,  and  felt  that  the 
least  he  could  do  was  to  brighten  a  life  which 
seemed  so  dismal  to  him.  When  he  came  down 
dressed  for  dinner  or  some  evening  engagement,  she 
looked  at  him  with  a  frank,  admiring  pride  that 
amused  him  immensely.  When  he  returned  earlier 
than  usual  he  often  found  her  still  upon  the  lounge 
with  her  inevitable  book,  usually  a  novel,  and  then 
he  would  take  her  upon  his  lap  and  call  her  his 
"  dear  little  spook,  the  household  ghost  that  would 
soon  cease  to  cast  a  shadow  ;"  and  she,  with  a  lan- 
guid curiosity,  would  easily  beguile  from  him  a  por- 
trayal of  the  scenes  through  which  he  had  just 
passed.     She  cared  little  for  them,   but  from  his 
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Whenever  she  went  out  with  Graydon  his  course 
was  eminently  satisfactory  ;  she  never  felt  herself 
neglected,  while  at  the  same  time  she  saw  that  his 
attentions  were  welcomed  everywhere.  She  never 
lost  her  serene  sense  of  proprietorship,  and  only 
grew  more  fond  of  him  as  she  noted  how  readily  he 
left  the  side  of  beautiful  and  gifted  women  to  look 
after  her.  He  had  often  laughingly  asserted  that  he 
went  into  society  only  for  amusement,  and  his  course 
under  her  own  observation  confirmed  his  words. 

Early  in  the  winter  during  which  our  story  opens, 
she  had  caught  a  succession  of  colds,  and  one 
proved  so  severe  and  obstinate  that  her  friends  were 
alarmed,  fearing  that  she  was  going  into  a  de- 
cline. She  slowly  rallied,  however;  but  was  more 
frail  than  ever.  Before  the  gay  season  closed,  just 
preceding  Lent,  Madge  received  an  invitation  to  a 
very  lai^e  party.  Graydon  urged  her  to  go,  remark- 
ing that  she  had  not  yet  seen  society.  "  Don't  be, 
afraid,  I'll  take  care  of  you,  little  ghost,"  he  said, 
and  with  this  assurance  she  accompanied  him,  con- 
trary to  her  sister's  advice.  It  was  indeed  a  brill- 
iant occasion.  The  wide  rooms  of  a  Madison  Ave- 
nue palace  were  thronged,  and  she  had  never  even 
imagined  such  toilets  as  caught  her  eye  on  every 
side.  There  were  so  many  present  that  she  could 
easily  maintain  her  position  of  quiet  spectator,  and 
her  eyes  dilated  with  pleasure  as  she  saw  that  Gray- 
don was  as  much  a  leader  as  at  other  places  where 
comparatively  few  were  present. 

At  last  her  attention  was  attracted  by  one  who 
was  evidently  a  late  comer,  and  whose  presence  ap- 
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That  glance  was  like  a  shatp,  deep  wound,  and 
pierced  where  she  was  most  vulnerable.  It  said  to 
her,  "You  are  not  capable  of  being  anything  to 
Graydon  Muir.  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid  of 
you," 

What  was  she  to  him  ?  What  did  she  wish  to 
be  ?  To  these  questions  Madge  had  but  one  an- 
swer. Any  and  every  girl,  in  her  belief,  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  win  him.  He  had  said  that  Miss 
Wiidmere  was  lovely  ;  his  eyes  had  expressed  an 
admiration  which  he  had  never  bestowed  upon  her  ; 
he  had  led  the  beauty  away  with  a  glad  content  in 
his  face,  and  the  crowded  room  was  made  empty 
by  their  absence. 

She  was  no  longer  conscious  of  weakness,  but, 
obeying  her  impulse,  sprang  up  and  followed  them 
to  the  ball-room.     Concealed  by  a  little  group  she 
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eyes.  The  music  appeared  to  control  and  animate 
them,  and  their  motion  was  harmony  itself.  Gray- 
don  evidently  thought  only  of  his  fair  partner  ;  but 
her  swift  glances  were  everywhere,  gathering  the  rich 
revenue  of  admiration  which  was  freely  offered. 
For  a  second  she  encountered  Madge's  large  black 
eyes,  full  of  trouble,  and  a  satirical  smile  proved 
that  she  enjoyed  the  poor  girl's  solicitude.  To 
deepen  it  she  looked  up  at  Graydon  and  said  some- 
thing that  caused  his  face  to  flush  with  pleasure. 
His  response  was  more  decisive,  for  the  swift  color 
came  into  her  face,  and  her  eyes  drooped.  The  by- 
play was  momentary,  and  would  not  have  been  seen 
by  a  less  vigilant  observer  than  Madge  ;  but  to  her 
it  gave  the  undoubted  impression  that  they  were 
lovers.  When  Miss  Wildmere  looked  again  to  see 
the  result  of  her  unkindly  strategy,  Madge  was  gone. 

In  reaction  she  had  grown  almost  faint,  and 
reached  her  former  retreat  with  difficulty.  But  all 
her  latent  womanhood  speedily  rallied  to  meet  this 
strange  and  but  half-comprehended  emergency. 
The  impulse  now  uppermost  was  to  retain  her  self- 
control  and  reach  the  seclusion  of  her  own  room. 
How  she  was  to  endure  the  long  hours  she  scarcely 
knew.  She  did  not  dare  to  think.  Indeed,  the 
effort  was  scarcely  possible,  for  her  mind  was  at  fir.st 
in  tumult,  with  only  one  thing  clear,  a  poignant 
sense  of  loss  and  trouble. 

Graydon  \vas  a  long  time  away,  longer  than  he 
had  ever  been  before  when  acting  as  her  escort. 
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in  herself,  yet  knew  that  it  was  as  definite  and  de- 
cided as  if  she  had  become  another  person.  When 
he  had  brought  her  the  glass  of  water  she  could 
look  into  his  face  with  the  frank  directness  of  a 
child.  Why  could  she  not  do  so  now  ?  Why  did 
she  almost  tremble  at  the  thought  of  his  glance,  his 
touch,  his  presence  ?  She  knew  that  he  would  come 
back  with  his  old  genial,  kindly  manner, ^ — ^that  he 
would  be  the  same.  But  a  change  had  occurred  in 
her  which  made  the  fabled  transmutations  of  magic 
wands  seem  superficial  indeed.  Would  he  note 
this  change  ?  Could  he  guess  the  cause  ?  Oh, 
*hat  was  the  cause  ?  Even  her  pale  face  grew 
crimson,  for  there  are  truths  that  come  to  the  con- 
.  Bciousness  like  the  lightning  from  heaven.  She  did 
not  need  to  think,  to  weigh  and  reason.  A  wom- 
an's heart  is  often  above  and  beyond  her  reason, 
and  hers  had  been  awakened  at  last  by  the  all- 
powerful  touch  of  love. 

The  time  passed,  and  still  Graydon  did  not  come. 
He  was  not  absent  very  long,  and  yet  it  began  to 
seem  terribly  long  to  her.  She  had  overrated  her 
powers,  and  found  that  even  pride  could  not  sustain 
her.  She  had  no  reserve  of  strength  to  draw  upon. 
The  heat  of  the  room  grew  oppressive,  and  she  was 
unaccustomed  to  throngs,  confusion,  and  noise. 
The  consQousness  of  her  weakness  was  forced  upon, 
her  most  painfully  at  last  by  the  appearance  of  Miss 
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energies.  The  climb  to  the  ladies'  dressing-room 
was  a  desperate  effort  ;  but  when  she  was  once  out- 
side the  house  the  cold,  pure  air  revived  her  slightly. 

"  You  can  excuse  me  to  our  hostess — she  will  not 
care,"  she  faltered,  and  it  seemed  to  her  then  that 
nobody  would  care.  Miss  Wildmere's  glance  had 
conveyed  the  estimate  of  society.  If  she  could  be- 
lieve herself  first  in  Graydon's  thoughts  she  would 
not  be  cast  down,  but  now  the  truth  was  over- 
whelming. 

She  leaned  away  from  him  in  the  corner  of  the 
carriage,  but  he  put  his  strong  arm  round  hei*  and 
drew  her  to  his  breast.  She  tried  to  resist,  but  was 
powerless.  Then  came  the  torturing  thought,  "  If 
I  repel  him — if  I  act  differently —he  will  guess  the 
reason,"  and  she  was  passive  ;  but  he  felt  her  slight 
form  tremble. 

"  My  poor  little  ghost,  you  are  ill  in  very  truth  ! 
I'm  indeed  sorry  that  I  left  you  so  long." 

"  Believe  me,  Graydon,  1  am  ill.  Please  let  that 
excuse  me  and  explain.  Oh,  that  I — I  were  strong, 
like  Miss  Wildmere  !" 

"  Isn't  she  a  beauty  ?"  exclaimed  the  unconscious 
Graydon.  "  The  man  who  wins  her  might  well  be 
proud,  for  he  would  have  competitors  by  the  score." 

"  Your  chances  seem  excellent,"  said  Madge,  in 
a  low  tone. 

He  laughed  complacently,  but  added:  "You 
don't  know  these  society  belles.  They  can  show  a 
great  deal  of  favor  to  more  than  one  fellov/,  yet 
never  permit  themselves  to  be  pinned  by  a  definite 
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ball-room.  She  saw  him  again  after  liis  return,  en- 
circling the  fair  girl  with  his  arm,  and  looking  down 
into  her  eyes  with  a  meaning  unmistakable.  Oh, 
why  had  she  gone  to  that  fatal  party  !  The  past, 
in  contrast  to  the  present  and  the  promise  of  the 
future,  seemed  happiness  itself. 

What  could  she  do  ?  What  should  she  do  ?  The 
more  she  thought  of  it  the  more  unendurable  her 
position  appeared.  In  her  vivid  self-consciousness 
the  old  relations  could  not  continue.  Heretofore 
his  caresses  had  been  a  matter  of  course,  of  habit. 
They  could  be  so  no  longer.  She  shrank  from 
them  with  inexpressible  fear,  knowing  they  would 
bring  what  little  blood  she  possessed  to  her  face  and 
very  brow  in  tell-tale  floods.  The  one  event  from 
which  her  sensitive  womanhood  drew  back  in  deep- 
est dread  was  his  knowledge  of  her  love.  To  pre- 
vent this  she  would  rather  die,  and  she  felt  so  weak 
and  despairing  that  she  thought  and  almost  hoped 
she  would  die.  If  she  could  only  go  away,  where 
she  would  not  see  him,  and  hide  her  wound  !  But 
how  could  she,  chained  near  his  daily  presence  by 
weakness  and  helplessness  ? 

Thus  through  the  long  night  her  despairing 
thoughts  went  to  and  fro,  and  found  no  rest.  Miss 
Wildmere's  cold  glance  met  her  everywhere  with 
the  assurance  that  such  a  creature  as  she  could 
never  be  anything  to  him,  and,  alas  !  his  own  words 
confirmed  the  verdict.  Love  that  gives  all  demands 
all,  and  such  pitiful  affection  as  he  now  gave  was 
only  a  mockery.  The  morning  found  her  too  weak 
to  leave  her  room,  and  for  the  few  following  days 
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women  are  capable.  Madge  turned  her  face  to  the 
wall,  and  said,  coldly  and  decisively,  "  I  refuse  to 
see  a  physician.  I  am  no  longer  a  child,  and  my 
wishes  must  be  respected,"  After  a  moment  she 
added,  apologetically  :  "A  doctor  could  do  me  no 
good.  I  shall  soon  be  stronger.  You  understand 
nje  better  than  Dr.  Anderson  can.  You  are  the 
best  and  kindest  nurse  that  ever  breathed,  and  I've 
had  enough  of  doctors.  I'll  take  anything  you  give 
me." 

These  politic  words  appealed  to  Mrs.  Muir's  weak 
point.  Nothing  pleased  her  better  than  to  believe 
that  she  could  act  the  part  of  physician  in  the 
family,  and  prescribing  for  Madge  was  a  source  of 
unflagging  interest.,  When  she  informed  Graydon 
of  their  decision  in  the  morning,  he  muttered  some- 
thing not  very  complimentary  to  either  of  the 
ladies ;  but  his  good-nature  prevailed,  and  instead 
of  the  doctor  he  ordered  a  superb  bouquet  of  Jac- 
queminot roses. 

Meanwhile  events  were  taking  place  of  which 
Madge  had  no  knowledge,  but  which  would  favor 
the  plan  slowly  maturing  in  her  mind.  Mr.  Muir's 
business  affairs  had  been  taking  a  turn  which  made 
it  probable  that  he  would  soon  have  to  send  his 
brother  abroad.  As  long  as  there  was  uncertaijity 
the  reticent  man  said  nothing,  but  at  last  he 
received  advices  which  brought  him  to  a  prompt 
decision,  and  Graydon  was  told  that  he  must  go  at 
once.  The  young  fellow  submitted  with  fairly  good 
grace.  A  brief  foreign  residence  had  its  attractions, 
but  it   interfered  with   his  incipient   suit   to   Miss 
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est  which  the  young  lady  well  understood.  Since 
he  was  to  be  absent  for  an  indefinite  period,  and 
would  have  no  chance  to  observe  her  other  little 
affairs,  she  permitted  herself  to  be  gracious  and  re- 
gretful up  to  the  point  of  inspiring  much  hope  for 
the  future.  With  a  nicety  of  tact — the  result  of 
experience — she  confirmed  his  view  that  they  had 
made  favorable  impressions  on  each  other,  and  that 
for  the  present  they  must  be  content  with  this. 

He  had  but  a  day  in  which  to  make  his  prepar;t- 
tions  in  order  to  catch  a  fast  steamer  that  sailed  at 
daylight  the  following  morning.  Madge's  first  sen- 
sation when  she  learned  of  his  near  departure  was 
one  of  immense  relief.  The  possibility  which  shi; 
had  so  dreaded  could  not  now  be  realized,  and  her 
plan  could  be  carried  out  with  far  less  embarrass- 
ment. But  as  time  passed,  and  she  knew  that  their 
separation  was  so  near,  her  heart  relented  toward 
him  with  inexpressible  tenderness.  The  roses  that 
perfumed  the  room  were  a  type  of  his  unstinted 
kindness  and  consideration.  She  was  just  enough 
to  acknowledge  that  these  were  even  more  than  she 
could  naturally  expect  from  him, — that  the  majority 
of  young  men  would  have  treated  her  with  a  half 
contemptuous  pity  which  she  was  now  beginning  to 
admit  would  be  partially  deserved.  On  the  occa- 
sions when  she  had  gone  out  with  him  she  had 
learned  how  unattractive  in  society  her  pale  face  and 
shy  ways  were.     Such  attentions  as  she  had  received 
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had  been  to  her  sensitive  spirit  like  charity.  Gray- 
don  had  been  animated  by  unaffected  good-will  and 
an  afTection  that  was,  after  its  kind,  genuine. 
While  she  felt  that  it  would  be  no  longer  possible  to 
receive  these  mild  manifestations  of  regard  while 
■  giving  something  so  different,  she  still  knew,  with  a 
half  despairing  sinking  of  heart,  how  blank  and  des- 
olate her  life  would  be  without  them.  She  must 
meet  him  once  more,  and  word  was  sent  that  she 
would  receive  his  good-by  after  dinner.  Having 
safely  passed  this  one  interview,  she  hoped  that  shp 
might  be  able  to  control  the  future,  and  either  cease 
to  be,  or  bring  about  changes  upon  which  she  had 
resolved. 

Only  a  soft,  dim  light  shone  in  her  room  when  he 
came  to  say  farewell. 

"  Why,  Madge."  he  exclaimed,  "■  you  are  better ! 
You  actually  have  color.  Perhaps  it  is  fever, 
though,"  he  added,  dubiously.  "  At  any  rate,  it's 
very  becoming." 

'■  I  think  it  must  be  the  reflection  from  your  roses 
there,  you  extravagant  fellow,"  she  replied,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  That's  famous,  Madge.  If  you  will  laugh  again 
like  that  I'll  send  you  a  present  from  Paris,  Dear 
Madge,  do  get  well.  Don't  let  us  have  anything 
dismal  in  our  parting.  It's  only  for  a  little  while, 
you  know.  When  I  come  back  it  will  be  summer, 
and  I'll  take  you  to  the  sea-shore  or  mountains  or 
somewhere,  and  help  you  get  well." 

■'  You  are  very  kind,  Graydon,  You  have  been 
a  true  brother  to  Tie  from  the  time  you  tried  to 
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woman  so  certain  as  curiosity,  I've  not  yet  reached 
the  point  of  breaking  my  heart  about  her,  whatever 
she  does.  Wouldn't  you  like  so  beautiful  a  creat- 
ure for  your  sister  ?" 

'■  The  contrast  would  be  too  great.  I  should  in- 
deed seem  a  ghost  beside  her.  Still,  if  she  would 
make  you  happy — "     But  she  could  go  no  further. 

"  Well,  well,  that's  a  very  uncertain  problem  of 
the  future.  Don't  say  anything  about  it  at  home. 
My  brother  don't  like  her  father.  They  do  not  get 
on  well  in  business.  Let  us  talk  about  yourself. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  while  I  am  gone?" 

"What  can  such  a  shadow  as  I  do?  Tell  me 
rather  what  you  are  going  to  do,  and  where  you'll 
be.  You  are  real,  and  what  you  do  amounts  to 
something. ' ' 

"  There's  one  thing  I'm  going  to  do,  and  that  is, 
write  you  some  jolly  letters  that  will  make  you 
laugh  in  spite  of  yourself.  They  will  be  part  of  the 
tonic  treatment  that  I  want  you  to  promise  me  to 
begin  at  once," 

"  I  have  already  entered  upon  it,  Graydon,"  she 
said,  quietly,  "  and  I  don't  think  any  one  will  value 
your  letters  more  than  I,  only  I  may  not  get  strong 
enough  to  write  very  much  in  reply.  I've  nevtr 
had  occasion  to  write  many  letters,  you  know.     Tell 
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her  face  took  on  almost  the  hue  of  death,  and  h<; 
saw  that  she  was  unconscious. 

In  cerrible  alarm  he  laid  her  hastily  on  the  loun<*e, 
and  rushed  for  Mrs.  Muir. 

"  She  has  merely  fainted,"  said  that  experienced 
woman,  after  a  moment's  examination.  "You 
never  will  learn,  Graydon,  that  Madge  is  not  as 
strong  as  yourself.  Call  one  of  the  maids,  and  leave 
her  to  me." 

That  was  the  last  time  he  saw  Madge  Alden  for 
more  than  two  years.  She  soon  rallied,  but  agreed 
with  her  sister  that  it  would  be  best  not  to  see  him 
again.  She  sent  him  one  of  his  own  roses,  with  the 
simple  message,  "  Good-by. " 

Late  at  night  he  went  down  to  the  steamer,  de- 
pressed and  anxious,  carrying  with  him  the  vivid 
memory  of  Madge  lying  white  and  death-like  where 
he  had  laid  her  apparently  lifeless  form. 

■'  I  shall  never  see  her  again,"  he  muttered, 
"  Such  weakness  must  be  mortal.'' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  deep  experience,  the  touchstone  of  char- 
acter, of  latent  power,  if  such  existed,  had 
come  to  Madge  Alden.  For  days  she  had  drifted 
helplessly  on  the  rising  tide  of  an  apparently  hope- 
less love.  With  every  hour  she  comprehended  more 
fully  what  Graydon  Muir  had  become  to  her  and  all 
that  he  might  have  been.  It  seemed  that  she  had 
been  carried  forward  by  a  strong,  quiet  current, 
only  to  btf  wrecked  at  last,  A  sense  of  utter  help- 
lessness overwhelmed  her.  She  could  not  ignore 
her  love  ;  it  had  become  interwoven  with  every  in- 
terest and  fibre  of  her  life.  At  first  she  contem- 
plated it  in  wonder,  in  deeply  troubled  and  alarmed 
perplexity.  It  was  a  momentous  truth,  that  had 
suddenly  been  made  known  as  some  irretrievable 
misfortune  might  have  been  revealed.  She  had 
read  of  love  as  children  hear  of  mental  anxieties  and 
conflicts  o(  which  they  have  no  comprehension.  As 
she  grew  older  it  had  been  like  poetry,  music,  ro- 
mance,— something  that  kindled  her  imagination 
into  vague,  pleasant  dreams.  It  had  been  as  re- 
mote from  the  present  and  her  own  experience  as 
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vital  breath  By  some  law  of  her  nature  she  had 
given,  not  merely  her  thoughts  and  affection,  but 
her  very  self  to  another.  To  her  dismay  it  made 
no  difference  that  he  had  not  sought  the  gift  and 
was  not  even  aware  of  it.  Circumstances  over 
which  she  had  no  control  had  brought  her  into  close 
companionship  with  Graydon  Muir.  She  had  seen 
him  almost  daily  for  years  ;  she  knew  him  with  the 
intimacy  of  a  sister,  yet  without  the  safeguard  of  a 
natural  tie  ;  and  from  his  genial  kindness  she  had 
drawn  almost  all  the  life  she  had  ever  possessed. 
With  an  unconsciousness  akin  to  that  of  a  plant 
which  takes  root  and  thrives  upon  finding  a  soil 
adapted  to  it,  her  love  had  been  developed  by  his 
strong,  sunny  nature.  She  soon  recognized  that  it 
was  a  love  such  as  she  had  never  known,  unlike  that 
for  her  mother  or  sister  or  any  one  else,  atid  it 
seemed  to  her  that  it  could  pass  away  only  with  her- 
self. It  was  not  a  vague  sentiment,  an  indefinite 
longing  ;  it  was  the  concentrated  and  imperious  de- 
mand of  her  whole  being,  which,  denied,  left  little 
indeed,  even  were  the  whole  world  hers.  Yet  such 
were  the  cruel  conditions  of  her  lot  that  she  could 
not  speak  of  it  even  to  one  whose  head  had  been 
pillowed  on  the  same  mother's  breast,  and  the 
thought  that  it  might  be  discovered  by  its  object 
made  her  turn  cold  with  dread.  It  was  a  holy 
thing — the  spontaneous  product  of  an  uiiperverted 
heart — and  yet  she  must  hide  it  as  if  it  were  a  crime. 
Above  all  the  trouV-  and  turmoil  of  her  thoughts, 
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ing.  I  he  Waylands,  while  on  the  best  terms  witti 
other  permanent  residents,  were  not  society  people. 
Mrs.  Wayland  had  become  satisfied  with  that  phase 
of  life  in  her  youth.  Her  husband  was  a  reader,  a 
student,  and  something  of  a  naturalist.  The  do- 
mestic habits  which  had  been  formed  while  Mrs. 
Wdyland  was  an  invalid  still  clung  to  them.  While 
never  ceasing  to  be  kind  neighbors,  they  were  more 
than  content  with  books,  nature,  and  each  other. 
Madge  therefore  had  access  to  a  very  fine  library, 
and  the  companionship  of  intellectual  people  who 
had  known  from  contact  the  present  world,  and  in 
whose  cultivated  minds  dwelt  the  experiences  of  the 
past.  Her  friends  were  in  the  habit  of  discussing 
what  they  read,  and  the  basis  of  much  of  their 
enjoyment — as  of  all  true  companionship — ^was  har- 
monious disagreement.  Thus  the  young  girl  was 
insensibly  taught  to  think  for  herself  and  to  form 
her  own  opinions.  They  also  proved  admirable 
guides  ill  directing  her  reading.  She  felt  that  she 
had  read  enough  for  mere  amusement,  and  now  de- 
termined to  become  familiar  with  the  great  master- 
minds, so  far  as  she  was  capable  of  following  them, 
and  to  inform  hersejf  on  those  subjects  which  Mr. 
Wayland  declared  c^ential  to  an  education. 

If  circumstances  within  doors  were  conducive  to 
mental  growth,  those  without  were  even  more  favor- 
able to  physical  development.  The  salt  air  and 
softly  tempered  sunshine  were  perpetual  tonics. 
The  place  was  full  of  exquisite  flowers.  She  felt 
that  she  had   never  seen   roses  until  she  came  to 
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her  that  she  could  not  help  smiling  back.  The 
sunny  days  passed,  one  so  like  another  that  they 
begot  serenity.  The  even  climate,  with  its  sunny 
skies,  tended  to  inspirit  as  well  as  to  invigorate.  Al- 
most every  day  she  spent  hours  in  driving  and  sail- 
ing, and  as  the  season  advanced  she  began  to  take 
ocean  baths,  which  on  that  genial  coast  are  suitable 
almost  all  the  year  round.  Going  thus  to  nature 
for  healing,  she  did  not  appeal  in  vain.  Strength 
and  grace  were  bestowed  imperceptibly,  yet  surely, 
as  spring  clothes  the  leafless  tree. 

A  love  such  as  had  grown  unbidden  and  uncon- 
sciously in  Madge's  heart  could  not  be  content  with 
the  meagre  reward  of  a  little  admiration.  Such  an 
affection  was  softening  and  ennobling  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  the  mere  desire  to  compel  Graydon  to 
glance  at  her  as  she  had  seen  him  look  at  Miss 
Wildmere  grew  into  the  higher  ambition  to  become 
such  a  woman  as  would  approach  in  sonie  degree  his 
ideal.  She  knew  his  tastes,  and  as  she  thought 
over  the  past  she  believed  she  could  gauge  his  char- 
acter as  could  no  other.  She  soon  recognized  that 
he  was  not  an  exceptional  man,  that  she  was  noL 
worshipping  a  hero.  He  himself  would  be  the  last 
one  to  claim  pre-eminence  among  his  fellows.  But 
his  genial,  open  nature,  his  physical  strength,  and 
his  generous,  kindly  impulses  made  him  an  emi- 
nently lovable  man,  and — well,  she  loved  him,  and 
believed  she  ever  should.     Frail  and   defective  in. 
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wait  upon  it.  Slowly  at  first,  but  with  an  increas- 
ing impetus,  she  advanced  toward  health,  the  con- 
dition of  all  genuine  life.  She  at  last  exchanged 
her  carriage  for  a  saddle-horse, 

Mr.  Wayland  had  one  taste  in  which  his  wife  did 
not  share, — a  love  for  horseback  exercise,  which,  in- 
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Other  eyes  gave  assurance  that  her  own  were  not 
deceiving  her.  The  invalid  on  whom  at  first  but 
brief  and  commiserating  glances  had  been  bestowed 
was  beginning  to  be  followed  by  admiring  observa- 
tion. Society  recognized  her  claims,  and  she  was 
gaining  even  more  attention  than  she  desired.  As 
her  strength  increased  she  accepted  invitations,  and 
permitted  the  circle  of  her  acquaintance  to  widen. 
It  was  part  of  her  plan  to  become  as  much  at  home 
in  the  social  world  as  Graydon  himself.  Nor  was 
she  long  in  overcoming  a  diffidence  that  had  been 
almost  painful.  In  one  sense  these  people  were  to 
her  simply  a  means  to  an  end.  She  cared  so  little 
for  them  that  she  was  not  afraid,  and  had  merely  to 
acquire  the  ease  which  results  from  usage.  Diffi- 
dence soon  passed  into  a  shy  grace  that  was  indefin- 
able and  yet  became  a  recognized  trait.  The  least 
approach  to  loudness  and  aggressiveness  in  manner 
was  not  only  impossible  to  her,  but  she  also  pos- 
sessed the  refinement  and  tact  of  which  only  ex- 
tremely sensitive  natures  are  capable.  A  vain,  sel- 
fish woman  is  so  preoccupied  with  herself  that  she 
does  not  see  or  care  what  others  are,  or  are  think- 
ing of,  unless  the  facts  are  obtruded  upon  her  ;  an- 
other, with  the  kindest  intentions,  may  not  be  able 
to  see,  and  so  blunders  lamentably  ;  but  Madge  was 
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appreciative  courtesy  which,  as  she  gained  confi- 
dence and  readiness  of  expression,  gave  an  unfailing 
charm  to  her  society.  With  few  preconceived  and 
arbitrary  notions  of  her  own  she  accepted  people  as 
they  were,  and  made  the  most  of  them.  Of  course 
there  were  some  in  whom  even  the  broadest  charity 
could  find  little  to  approve  ;  but  it  was  her  purpose 
to  study  and  understand  them  and  lose  forever  the 
unsophisticated  ignorance  at  which  Graydon  had 
used  to  laugh. 

Santa  Barbara  was  a  winter  resort,  and  she  had 
the  advantage  of  meeting  many  types.  In  Mrs. 
Wayland  she  had  a  useful  mentor.  This  lady  in 
her  younger  days  had  been  familiar  with  the  best 
phases  of  metropolitan  society,  and  she  counter- 
acted in  Madge  all  tendencies  toward  provincialism. 
Thus  it  gradually  became  recognized  that  the  "  shy, 
sickly  little  girl,"  as  she  had  been  characterized  at 
first,  was  growing  into  a  very  attractive  young 
woman.  Indeed,  after  an  absence  of  only  a  year 
her  own  sister  would  scarcely  have  recognized  her. 
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they  were  content  with  brief  missives  containing 
general  assurances  that  all  was  well,  Mrs.  Muir 
was  one  of  those  ladies  who  become  engrossed  with 
the  actual  and  the  present.  Had  Madge  been  in 
her  old  room  she  would  have  been  looked  after  with 
daily  solicitude  ;  being  absent  she  was  loved  none 
the  less,  but  was  simply  crowded  from  thought  and 
memory  by  swarms  of  little  cares.  She  was  doing 
well,  and  her  sister  was  satisfied,         '  It's  a  wonder- 
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But  when  she  sat  down  with  her  pen,  confronting 
him  and  not  what  she  sought  to  do  for  him,  her 
heart  sank.  He  was  too  near  and  dear,  yet  too 
remote,  even  for  hope. 

This  emotion  is,  however,  the  most  hardy  of 
plants,  and  although  she  had  often  assured  herself 
that  she  had  never  entertained  it  or  had  any  reason 
to  do  so,  almost  before  she  was  aware  she  found  it 
growing  in  her  heart.  Business  still  kept  Graydon 
abroad,  although  a  year  had  passed.  There  were 
no  indications  that  he  was  pressing  his  suit  with 
Miss  Wildmere,  and  our  heroine's  mirror  and  the 
eyes  of  others  began  to  tell  her  that  the  confident 
belle  would  not  now  bestow  a  glance  so  cold  and 
indifferent  as  to  mean,  "  You  can  be  nothing  to  him 
or  to  any  one."  Moreover,  Miss  Wildmere's 
coveted  beauty  might  prove  an  ally.  One  so  at- 
tractive would  be  sought,  perhaps  won,  before  Gray- 
don returned,  and  absence  might  have  taught  him 
that  his  regard  had  been  little  more  than  admira- 
tion. Naturally  Madge  would  not  be  inclined,  to 
think  well  of  one  who  had  brought  so  cruel  an  ex- 
perience into  her  life  ;  but,  prejudice  apart,  the 
society  girl  had  given  evidence  of  a  type  of  woman- 
hood not  very  high.  Even  Graydon,  in  his  allusions, 
had  suggested  a  character  repulsive  to  Madge.  A 
woman  "  as  hard  to  capture  and  hold  as  a  Bedouin" 
was  not  at  all  her  ideal.     The  words  presented  to 
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WHO  merited  wnoie-neartea,  iiie-iong  conscancy,  ii 
is  Graydon  Muir  ;  and  if  he  even  imagines  Miss 
Wildmere  incapable  of  this,  why  should  he  think 
further  of  her?  Perhaps  while  beyond  the  spell  of 
her  beauty  he  has  formed  a  truer  estimate  of  her 
character,  and  has  abandoned  all  thought  of  her  as 
a  mocking  dream.     Perhaps — " 

Of  what  possibilities  will  not  a  young  girl  dream 
at  the  dictation  of  her  heart  ?  And  as  ^.ne  saw  the 
sharp  lines  of  her  profile  softening  into  loveliness, 
the  color  fluctuating  in  her  cheeks  even  at  her 
thoughts,  her  thin,  feeble  arms  growing  white  and 
firm,  and  the  rounded  grace  of  womanhood  appear- 
ing in  all  her  form,  she  began  to  hope  that  she 
could  endure  comparison  with  Miss  Wildmere,  even 
on  her  lower  plane  of  material  beauty.  But  Madge 
had  too  much  mind  to  be  content  with  Miss  Wild- 
mere's  standard.  She  coveted  outward  attractive- 
ness chiefly  that  the  casket  might  secure  attention 
to  its  gems.  The  days  of  languid,  desultory  reading 
and  study  were  over,  and  she  determined  to  know 
at  least  a  few  things  well. 

It  was  to  music,  however,  that  she  gave  her  chief 
attention,  since  she  believed  that  for  this  art  she 
had  some  positive  talent,  A  German  in  the  pursuit 
of  health  had  drifted  to  the  remote  southern  city. 
He  was  past  middle  age,  but  had  retained  through 
numberless  disappointments  and  discouragements 
the  one  enthusiasm  of  his  life  ;  and  in  Madge  he 
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she  was  training  herself  to  sing  before  an  audience 
of  one  who  was  familiar  with  the  best  musical  talent 
of  the  world.  Not  that  she  wished  to  invite  com 
parisons  with  this  kind  of  talent,  but  merely  to  sing 
with  such  simple  sweetness  and  truth  that  Graydon 
would  forget  the  trained  professional  in  the  un- 
affected charm  of  the  natural  girl. 

The  manner  of  those  who  listened  stimulated  her 
hope.  At  the  first  notes  of  her  song  all  conversa- 
tion ceased.  Even  the  unappreciative  were  im- 
pressed by  a  certain  pathos,  an  appealing  minor 
tone,  which  touched  the  heart  while  pleasing  the  ear. 

During  the  long  summer  that  followed  her  first 
winter  at  Santa  Barbara  the  little  town  sank  into  a 
semi-torpid  state.  Strangers  disappeared.  With 
many  of  the  permanent  residents  to  kill  time  was 
the  main  object  of  languid  effort.  To  Madge  the 
season  brought  varied  opportunity.  The  old  pro- 
fessor gave  her  much  of  his  time.  While  others 
slept  she  read  and  studied.  The  heat,  tempered  by 
the  vast  Pacific,  was  never  great,  and  the  air  had  a 
vitality  that  proved  a  constant  aid  to  her  control- , 
ling  motive.  In  the  morning  she  rode  or  took  some 
foijn  of  skilled  exercise  in  which  she  knew  Graydon 
to  be  proficient,  and  she  rarely  missed  her  ocean 
bath.  Such  health  was  she  acquiring  that  it  was 
becoming  a  joy  in  itself.  As  with  all  earnest,  con- 
stant natures,  however,  her  supreme  motive  grew 
stronger  with  time. 
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seems  not  only  well  acquainted  with  her,  but  un- 
usually friendly.  Mr.  MuJr  says  that  if  she  is  like 
her  father  she  is  a  '  speculator  ; '  and  from  the  atten- 
tion she  receives  and  the  way  she  receives  it  one 
would  think  he  was  right.  Graydon,  however, 
seems  to  be  her  favorite,  and  if  he  could  remain 
long  enough  it  is  not  hard  to  see  what  might  hap- 
pen. But  she  is  a  great  belle  and  a  coquette  too,  I 
should  imagine,  and  she  has  a  large  enough  follow- 
ing to  turn  any  girl's  head,  I  don't  wonder  at  it 
either,  for  she  is  the  most  lovely  creature  I  ever 
saw,  and  yet  she  doesn't  make  a  pleasant  impres- 
sion on  me.  The  men  are  just  wild  about  her, 
Mr.  Muir  looks  askance  at  Graydon's  devotion,  and 
mutters  '  speculator  '  when  Miss  Wildmere's  name 
is  mentioned,  Graydon  returns  to  Europe  next 
week.  He  inquires  often  after  you,  and  his  ques- 
tions make  me  feel  that  I  don't  know  as  much 
about  you  and  what  you  are  doing  as  I  should. 
You  write  often,  but  somehow  you  seem  remote  in 
more  senses  than  one,  I  suppose,  however,  you 
are  reading  as  usual,  and  just  floating  along  down- 
stream with  time.  Well,  no  matter,  dear.  You 
write  that  you  are  better  and  stronger,  and  have  no 
more  of  your  old  dreadful  colds.     You  must  spend 
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tions  of  Miss  Wiidmere  prevented  (iraydoii  from 
writing  Madge  a  cordial  note  full  of  regret  that  he 
should  not  see  her,  "You  have  indeed,"  he  wrote, 
"vanished  like  a  ghost,  and  become  but  a  haunt- 
ing memory.  It  is  a  year  and  a  half  since  I  have 
seen  you,  and  I  did  not  succeed  in  beguiling  you 
into  a  corfespondence.  Like  the  good  Indians  you 
have  followed  the  setting  sun  into  some  region  as 
vague  and  distant  as  the  'happy  hunting-ground.' 
Mary  says  that  yon  will  come  East  next  summer. 
The  idea  !  Is  there  anything  of  you  to  come  that 
is  corporate  and  real  ?  If  I  had  the  time  I  would 
go  to  you  and  see.  I  find  Miss  Wiidmere  just 
about  where  I  left  her,  only  more  beautiful  and  fas- 
cinating, and  besieged  by  a  host.  Absence  makes 
my  chance  slight  indeed,  but  I  do  not  despair. 
She  so  evidently  enjoys  a  defensive  warfare,  wherein 
it  is  the  besiegers  who  capitulate,  that  she  may 
maintain  it  until  my  exile  abroad  is  over.  This  is 
to  my  mind  a  more  rational  interpretation  of  her 
freedom  than  that  she  is  waiting  for  me  ;  and  thus 
I  reveal  to  you  that  modesty  is  my  most  prominent 
trait.  She  may  be  married  before  I  see  her  again  ; 
and  should  this  prove  to  be  the  case  I  will  show  you 
what  a  model  of  heroic  equanimity  I  can  be." 

Madge  read  this  letter  with  a  sigh  of  intense 
relief,  and  was  not  long  in  resolving  that  when  he 
came  again   she  would    enter   the   lists  with   Miss 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

■       THE  SECRET   OF  BEAUTY. 

MR.  and  Mrs.  Wayland  had  become  so  attached 
to  Madge  that  they  were  the  more  ready  to 
listen  to  her  solicitation  that  they  should  accom- 
pany her  East  and  visit  their  old  haunts.  "  Very 
likely  I  shall  return  with  you,"  said  the  young 
girl,  "  and  make  Santa  Barbara  my  home." 

This  indeed  was  her  plan  should  defeat  await  her. 
She  had  become  attached  to  the  seaside  town,  as 
we  do  to  all  places  that  witness  the  soul's  deepest  ^ 
experiences  and  best  achievements.  She  had 
learned  there  to  hope  for  the  highest  of  earth's 
gifts  ;  she  believed  that  she  could  live  there  a 
serene,  quiet,  unselfish  life,  her  secret  still  un- 
known, should  that  be  her  fate. 

The  old  German  professor  was  almost  heart- 
broken at  her  departure.  "  It  vas  alvays  so,"  he 
said  ;  "  ven  mine  heart  vas  settled  on  someding, 
den  I  lose  it  ;"  but  she  reassured  him  by  saying  that 
there  was  no  certainty  that  she  would  not  return. 

Mary  Muir  was  so  overwhelmed  with  astonish- 
ment that  at  first  she  scarcely  returned  Madge's 
warm  embrace.     She  expected   to   find   her  sister 
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sighted,  however,  to  secure  lasting  benefits. 
Usually,  nothing  is  more  fatal  than  the  success  of 
mere  self-seeking.  While  Madge  pressed  unwaver- 
ingly toward  the  goal  of  her  hopes,  she  did  not  do 
so  in  thoughtless  or  callous  indifference  toward 
those-  who  had  true  claims  upon  her.  With  her 
sister  she  soon  saw  that  all  was  well, — that  she  was, 
as  before,  absorbed  and  content  with  the  routine  of 
her  life.  She  was  not  so  sure  about  her  brother-in- 
law.  During  her  absence  lines  of  care  had  appeared 
in  his  face,  and  there  was  an  abstracted  and  some- 
times a  troubled  look  in  his  eyes,  as  if  he  was  pur- 
sued by  questions  that  were  importunate  and  even 
threatening.  The  indications  of  perturbation  were 
slight  indeed,  but  from  his  nature  they  would  be  so 
in  any  case.  Thus  the  young  girl  also  received  an 
impression  which  awakened  a  faint  solicitude.  Mr. 
Muir,  as  her  guardian  and  the  manager  of  her  prop- 
erty, had  been  a  true  friend  and  loyal  to  his  trust. 
She  entertained  for  him  much  respect  and  a  strong, 
quiet  affection.  He  did  not  dwell  in  her  thoughts 
merely  as  one  who  was  useful  to  her,  but  rather  as 
one  who  had  been  true  to  her,  and  to  whom  she  in 
her  place  and  way  would  be  true  and  sympathetic 
were  there  occasion. 

Madge  was  wearied  indeed  by  her  long  journey, 
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veloped  more  will  of  my  own  than  muscle.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  me  ever  to  marry,  and  if  I  do  it 
will  be  because  I  wish  to,  not  because  any  one  else 
wants  me  to.  Nothing  would  set  me  against  a  man 
more  certainly  than  to  see  that  he  had  allies  who 
were  manceuvring  in  his  behalf;"  and  she  con- 
cluded with  a  kiss  that  robbed  her  words  of  a  point 
too  sharp,  perhaps,  for  her  sister's  feelings.  She 
knew  Mrs.  Muir's  peculiarities  well  enough,  how- 
ever, to  believe  that  such  words  were  needed,  and 
she  had  intended  to  speak  them  in  some  form  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  Therefore  she  was  glad 
that  she  could  utter  the  warning  so  early  and  natu- 
rally in  their  new  relations.  Nor  was  it  uncalled 
for,  since  the  thought  of  bringing  Madge^and  Gray- 
don  together  had  already  entered  Mrs.  Muir's  mind, 
A  scheme  of  this  character  would  grow  in  fascination 
every  hour.  Poor  Madge  was  well  aware  that,  with 
the  best  intentions,  no  one  could  more  certainly 
blast  her  hopes  than  her  sister,  whose  efforts  would 
be  unaccompanied  by  the  nicest  tact.     Moi 
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respect,  however,  seems  to  me  perfectly  natural.  I 
don't  see  how  a  self-respecting  girl  could  endure 
anything  except  a  straightforward,  downright  suit, 
with  plenty  of  time  to  make  up  her  own  mind.  I 
can  do  without  the  man  who  does  not  think  me 
worthy  of  this,  and  could  probably  do  without  him 
any  way.  Because  a  man  wants  to  marry  a  girl  is 
only  one  reason  for  assent,  and  there  may  be  a 
dozen  reasons  to  the  contrary," 

"  Why,  Madge,  how  you  talk  !  When  you  left 
us  it  seemed  as  if  any  one  might  pick  you  up  and 
marry  you  and  you  would  not  have  spirit  enough  to 
say  yes  or  no.  Have  you  had  to  refuse  any  one  at 
Santa  Barbara  ?  Perhaps  you  didn't  refuse.  You 
have  told  me  so  little  of  what  was  going  on  !" 

"That  isn't  fair  to  me,  Mary,  I  explained  to 
you  that  I  wished  to  give  you  a  pleasant  surprise. 
To  plan  a  pleasure  for  you  was  not  unsisterly,  was 
it?  I  haven't  Miss  Wildmere's  ambition  for  mis- 
cellaneous conquests.  Why  should  I  write  about 
men  for  whom  I  cared  nothing  and  toward  whom 
my  manner  should  have  made  my  spoken  negative 
unnecessary?" 

"  Other  girls  would.  Well,  it  seems  that  their 
suit  was  downright  enough  to  satisfy  you.  Good 
gracious  !     How  many  were  there  ?" 

Madge  laughed,  yawned,  and  her  sister  saw  that 
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their  names  in  connection  with  what  they  called  so 
sacred  ?  I  wonder  how  many  like  sacred  affairs  had 
occurred  before.  If  I  tell  you  the  story  of  the 
wooing  of  Number  One,  Two,  Three,  and  so  on, 
that  will  answer  just  as  well,  won't  it  ?" 

"  No  indeed.  I  wish  to  know  their  names,  family 
connection,  and  whether  they  were  well  off  or  not." 

Madge  again  laughed,  and  began  to  disrobe,  in 
order  to  indicate  that  their  confidences  must  at 
least  be  adjourned  for  the  present.  Her  sister  came 
and  felt  her  perfect  arms  and  rounded,  gleaming 
shoulders.  "  Why,  Madge,"  she  exclaimed,  "  your 
flesh  is  as  white  and  smooth  as  ivory,  and  almost  as 
firm  to  the  touch  !  It's  a  wonderful  transformation. 
I  can  scarcely  believe,  much  less  understand  it. 
You  have  grown  so  beautiful  that  you  almost  turn 
even  my  head." 

"  There  is  nothing  so  wonderful  about  it,  Mary. 
Almost  any  girl  may  win  health,  and  therefore  more 
or  less  beauty,  if  she  has  the  sense  and  will  to  make 
the  effort.  You  know  what  I  was  when  I  left  home. 
I  suggested  doctors'  bills  more  than  anything  else, 
and  it  was  chiefly  my  fault  ;"  and  she  sighed 
deeply.  "  When  I  went  to  work  in  a  rational  way 
to  get  strong,  I  succeeded.  I  believe  this  would  be 
true  with  the  great  majority.  Good-night,  dear. 
When  I  am  rested  I'm  going  to  help  you  in  many 
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MADGE  was  simply  fatigued  from  her  long 
journey,  and  not  oppressed  with  want  of 
sleep,  for  in  passing  through  uninteresting  portions 
of  the  country  she  had  given  herself  up  to  repose. 
The  sense  of  weariness  passed  with  the  hours  of 
night,  and  she  was  among  the  earliest  stirring  in  the 
morning.  Long  before  breakfast  was  ready  she  had 
her  trunks  partially  unpacked,  her  mind  meantime 
busy  with  plans  for  immediate  action.  At  last  her 
healthful  appetite  so  asserted  itself  that  she  went 
down  to  the  dining-room.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Muir 
had  not  yet  appeared,  and  she  strolled  into  the 
parlor,  opened  her  piano,  and  played  a  few  runs. 
She  found  it  sadly  out  of  tune  from  long  disuse. 
As  this  was  not  true  of  her  voice,  she  began  singing 
a  favorite  German  song. 

In  a  moment  the  house  was  full  of  melody. 
Clear,  sweet,  and  powerful,  her  notes  penetrated  to 
the  kitchen,  where  the  maids  were  busy,  and  they 
stopped  in  spellbound  wonder,  with  dish  or  utensil 
in  hand.  Mrs.  Muir  listened  with  her  hair-brush 
suspended,  while  methodical  Mr,  Muir  laid  down 
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again  she  rushed  upon  her. 

"  Why,  why,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  thought  Nilsson 
or  Patti  had  got  lost  and  taken  refuge  here  !  Can 
it  be  you  ?  You  are  nothing  but  a  surprise  from 
beginning  to  end.  When  will  the  wonders  cease  ? 
Are  you  sure  that  you  are  Madge  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  equally  sure  that  I  am  hungry.  When 
will  you  be  ready  for  breakfast  ?  I've  been  up  these 
two  hours." 

"  Well,  well,  well,  what  will  Graydon  say?  He 
thinks  you  are  still  little  better  than  a  ghost." 

"  He  will  say  that  I  have  been  veiy  sensible,  and 
he  will  find  me  very  substantial  and  matter-of-fact. 
The  question  now  uppermost  is.  When  will  break- 
fast be  ready  ?"  cried  the  young  girl,  laughing,  in  a 
childlike  enjoyment  of  her  sister's  wonder,  and  a 
loving  woman's  anticipation  of  triumph  over  the 
nian  who  had  once  called  her  "  weak  and  lackadai- 
sical." 

She  responded  warmly  to  the  embrace  of  Mrs. 
Muir,  who  added,  "You  have  come  back  to  us  a 
princess.  Why,  even  Henry,  whom  nothing  moves 
out  of  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  paused  in  his 
shaving,  and  with  one  side  of  his  face  all  lathered 
opened  the  door  to  listen," 

"You  tell  him,"  cried  Madge,  in  merry  vein, 
"  that  he  has  given  me  the  greatest  compliment  I 
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"  The  time  has  not  been  so  very  brief,"  she  re- 
plied. "  I. have  been  away  over  two  years,  remem- 
ber. It's  all  very  simple,  Henry.  I  went  to  work 
to  get  well  and  to  learn  something,  as  you  give  your 
mind  and  time  to  business.  In  the  Waylands,  my 
old  German  professor,  and  especially  in  the  magnifi- 
cent climate  I  had  splendid  allies.  And  you  know 
1  had  nothing  else  to  do.  One  can  do  a  great  deal 
in  two  years  with  sufficient  motive  and  steady 
effort  toward  a  few  points," 

"  What  was  your  motive,  Madge  ?" 

A  slow,  deep  color  stole  into  her  face,  but  she 
looked  unflinchingly  into  his  eyes  as  she  asked, 
' '  Was  not  the  hope  of  being  what  I  am  to-day, 
compared  with  what  I  was,  sufficient  motive?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  thoughtfully,  "it  was;  but 
it  appears  strange  to  me  that  more  girls  do  not 
show  your  sense.  Nine  tenths  of  the  pallid  creat- 
ures that  I  see  continue  half  alive  through  their 
own  fault." 

■■  If  they  knew  the  pleasure  of  being  thoroughly 
alive,"  said  Madge,  "they  wouldn't  dawdle  an- 
other hour.  I  believe  that  I  might  have  regained 
health  long  before  if  I  had  set  about  it." 

"  Well,  Madge,  as  your  guardian   I  wish  to  tell 
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sooner  or  later.  You  certainly  do  not  belong  to 
the  first  type,  and  1  don't  believe  you  will  ever 
make  a  bad  use  of  the  beauty  you  liave  won  so 
honestly.  Let  me  give  you  a  bit  of  business  expe- 
rience, Madge.  I  have  seen  men  falter  and  fail  by 
the  score  down-town,  and  usually  it  was  because 
women  were  playing  the  mischief  with  them,— too 
often  women  of  their  own  households,  who  had  no 
more  idea  of  the  worth  of  a  dollar,  or  how  it  is  ob- 
tained, than  a  kitten.  The  one  idea  is  to  marry  for 
money,  and  then  to  spend  it  in  parade.  I  believe 
you  will  be  like  your  sister  Mary,  who  has  given  me 
a  home,  quiet,  and  peace."  ("  If  I  ever  give  a 
man  anything  I'll  give  him  a  great  deal  more  than 
that,"  Madge  thought,)  "And  now,"  concluded 
Mr.  Muir,  "  speaking  of  money,  I  wish  to  go  over 
your  accounts  with  you  soon,  that  you  may  know 
everything  and  understand  everything.  It's  ab- 
surd for  women  to  be  helpless  and  dependent  in 
this  respect.  You  should  know  all  about  your 
property,  and  the  time  has  come  when  you  should 
learn  what  are  regarded  as  safe  investments,  and 
what  are  not.  My  life  is  as  uncertain  as  any  other 
man's,  and  I  intend  that  you  sisters  shall  not  be 
like  two  children,  who  must  do  blindly  what  some 
trustee  tells  you   to   do;"   and   Mr.  Muir  compla- 
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"  I  don't  think  any  woman  can  afford  to  be  silly. 
1  know  that's  a  sweeping  word  with  you,  and  covers 
all  feminine  folly.  What  I  meant  is  this  :  Money 
and  every  good  thing  in  life  was  a  mockery.  I 
couldn't  enjoy  anything,  and  wasn't  anything  but  a 
burden.  I  saw  it  all,  and  that  I  should  hav«  to 
throw  nonsense  overboard  if  I  wished  to  be  differ- 
ent. You  will  find  that  I  have  plenty  left,  how- 
ever, before  the  summer's  over.  Now,  let  me  read 
to  you  Irving's  legend  of  poor  old  Rip.  What  if 
you  have  read  it  often  ?  A  little  infusion  of  the 
champion  sleeper's  spirit  is  just  what  you  need  ;" 
and  with  simple  purity  of  tone  and  naturalness  of 
accent  she  made  the  old  story  new  to  him. 

"  Madge,"  he  said,  as  he  kissed  her  good-night, 
"that  is  even  better  than  your  singing.  I  feel  so 
freshened  and  heartened  up  that  I'm  another  man, 
and  in  good  trim  for  the  fight  to-morrow  ;  for  that 
is  just  what  business  has  become, — a  regular  defen- 
sive fight.  You  didn't  think  two  years  ago  that  you 
would  send  me  down  to  Wall  Street  with  a  clearer 
head  and  better  courage." 
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'  or  later.  There's  Jack  crying  again,  and 
Mary  hasn't  had  a  chance  to  come  down.  I'll  take 
the  child,  for  his  teeth  make  him  so  nervous  that  he 
won't  stay  with  the  nurse." 

■'  I'll  try  my  hand  at  him  to-morrow,"  said  the 
young  girl,  and  was  absorbed  in  her  reading  again. 

The  days  passed  quickly,  and  Madge  filled  them 
full,  as  before  at  Santa  Barbara.  As  the  time  ap- 
proached for  Graydon's  return,  she  felt  a  quiet  rising 
excitement  akin  to  that  which  inspires  a  soldier 
when  a  campaign  is  about  to  open  ;  but  to  her 
brother-in-law  and  sister  she  gave  only  the  impres- 
sion of  decision  of  character  and  youthful,  health- 
ful buoyancy.  She  was  good-cheer  itself  in  the 
household,  and  helpful  in  every  little  domestic 
emergency.  The  servants  and  the  children  wel- 
comed her  like  sunshine,  and  she  made  the  evenings 
all  too  short  by  music  and  reading  aloud.  She 
blossomed  out  in  her  summer  costumes  like  a 
flower,  so  becoming  to  her  style  had  been  her 
choice  of  fabrics  and  the  taste  with  which  they  had 
been  fashioned.  June  was  passing.  In  a  day  or 
two  more  Graydon  would  arrive,  and  the  fruition  or 
failure  of  her  patient  endeavor  begin. 
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shadowy  grandeur  they  loomed  in  the  distance. 
There  is  ever  a  solemnity  about  mountain  scenery, 
and  she  felt  it  as  she  passed  under  the  lofty  brows 
of  wooded  heights.  To  her  spirit  it  was  grateful 
and  appropriate,  for,  while  she  would  lead  among 
them  apparently  the  existence  of  a  young  girl  bent 
only  on  enjoyment,  she  believed  she  would  leave 
them,  either  a  happy  woman,  or  else  facing  the 
tragedy  of  a  thwarted  life.  Their  deepest  shadows 
might,  even  when  her  laugh  was  gayest,  typify  the 
despondency  she  would  hide  from  all. 

It  was  Saturday,  and  Mr,  Muir  accompanied  his 
family.  He  and  his  wife  looked  worn  and  weary, 
for  at  this  tima  cirfumstsnccs  were  bringing  an  cx- 
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lured  into  an  enterprise  that  at  the  time  had  seemed 
certain  of  success,  evtn  to  his  conservative  mind, 
but  uiiforesoen  dements  had  entered  into  the  prob- 
lem, and  it  now  required  all  his  nerve,  all  his  re- 
sources, to  meet  the  strain.  Neither  Madge  nor 
his  wife  knew  anything  of  this.  Indeed,  it  was  not 
his  habit  to  speak  of  his  affairs  to  any  one,  unless 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  required  explanation.  In 
this  emergency  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  among 
his  associates  an  air  of  absolute  confidence.  Now 
that  he  was  out  of  the  arena  he  gave  evidence  of  the 
strain. 

Madge  saw  this,  and  resolved  that  her  large  re- 
serve of  vitality  should  be  drawn  upon.  The  tired 
mother  should  be  relieved  and  the  perplexed  and 
wearied  man  beguiled  into  forgetfulness  of  the 
sources  of  anxiety.  Jack  would  have  indulged  in  a 
perpetual  howl  during  the  journey  had  not  his  at- 
tention been  diverted  by  Madge's  unexpected  ex- 
pedients, which  often  suspended  an  outcry  with 
comical  abruptness,  while  her  remarks  and  questions 
made  it  impossible  for  Mr.  Muir  to  toil  on  mentally 
in  Wall  Street.  By  reason  of  the  heat  the  majority 
of  the  passengers  dozed  or  fretted.  She  heroically 
kept  up  the  spirits  of  her  little  band,  oblivious  of 
the  admiring  eyes  that  often  turned  toward  her 
flushed,  animated  face. 
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explore  tnese  mountains  in  every  direction,  uut 
now  let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow 
we  shall  go  to  church." 

"  I've  half  a  mind  to  take  you  down  to  Wall 
Street  with  me  next  week,"  said  Mr.  Muir.  "  Per- 
haps you  can  straighten  out  things  there." 

"  No,  sir.  I'm  a  woman 's-rights  girl,  and  one  of 
her  rights  is  to  get  things  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as 
possible,  so  that  people  can  have  a  good  time. 
Thank  heaven  our  at^airs  can  be  shut  up  in  drawers 
and  hung  up  in  closets,  and  there  we  can  leave  them, 
— in  this  case  for  a  good  supper  first,  and  a  long 
quiet  rest  on  this  piazza  afterward.  Don't  you 
think  you  could  find  a  drawer  somewhere  in  which 
to  tuck  away  your  Wall  Street  matters,  Henry  ? 
You  won't  need  them  tilt  some  time  next  week,  for 
you  must  certainly  spend  two  or  three  days  with 
us." 

Mr,  Muir  laughed,  "  I've  heard  of  managing 
women  before,  but  you  beat  them  all.  You  have 
won,  to-day,  the  right  to  manage  for  a  while.  I'll 
join  you  soon  ;  then  supper  ;  and,  as  you  suggest, 
I'll  put  the  Wall  Street  matters  somewhere  and 
lock  them  up," 

Thus  their  mountain  sojourn  began  auspiciously. 
The  supper  was  excellent,  and  they  were  in  a  mood 
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right,  or  something,"  said  his  wife. 

■'  No.  I  rise  simply  to  remark — also  to  retire — 
that  a  little  oil  keeps  machinery  from  wearing  out 
and  going  to  pieces.  Come  now,  old  lady"  (pull- 
ing his  wife  to  her  feet),  "  you  are  the  better  to- 
night, as  I  am,  for  the  oil  that  Madge  has  slipped 
in  here  and  there.  I  fear  the  machinery  to-day 
would  have  run  badly  without  it." 

The  group  that  gathered  at  the  breakfast-table 
next  morning  bore  early  testimony  to  the  tonic  of 
the  hills.  Jack  only  was  not  so  well,  and  Mrs,  Muir 
remained  with  him,  while  Madge  and  Mr.  Muir 
wended  their  way  to  a  little  chapel  whose  spire  was 
the  only  summons  to  worship.  A  short,  genial, 
middle-aged  man  met  them  at  the  door,  with  such 
hospitable  cordiality  as  to  suggest  that  he  was  re- 
ceiving friends  at  his  own  home,  and  conducted 
them  to  seats.  A  venerable  clergyman  sat  in  the 
pulpit  with  a  face  full  of  quiet  benignity.  Every 
one  who  came  appeared  to  receive  an  almost  per- 
sonal welcome  ;  and  Madge  and  Mr.  Muir  looked 
enviously  at  the  self-appointed  usher.  It  was  as 
evident  that  he  was  not  a  professional  sexton  as 
that  the  little  congregation  could  not  afford  such  a 
luxury.  No  care  clouded  his  brow.  Evidently  his 
future  did  not  depend  on  fluctuations  in  the  mael- 
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scenes  of  your  own.  No,  1  cant  wait  and  don't 
propose  to,  for  I  must  go  out." 

The  words  were  spoken  in  a  small  but  elegant 
house,  furnished  in  an  ultra-fashionable  style.  Mr, 
Wildmere  was  a  stout,  florid  man,  who  looked  as  if 
he  might  be  burning  his  candle  at  both  ends.  His 
daughter  was  dressed  to  receive  summer  evening 
calls  at  her  own  home,  for  she  was  rarely  without 
them.  If  the  door-bell  had  rung  she  would  have 
dismissed  her  exciting  scene  without  hesitation,  but 
it  was  only  her  father  who  asked  her  attention. 

"  Very  well,"  she  said,  absently,  turning  down  a 
leaf. 

Her  father  observed  her  listless  air  and  averted 
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any,  for  he  went  out  immediately.  He  understood 
Ills  daughter  sufficiently  to  believe  that  she  needed 
no  further  advice.  He  was  right.  The  exciting 
crisis  in  her  novel  was  forgotten,  and  her  fair  face 
took  on  an  expression  that  did  not  enhance  its 
beauty.  Calculation  on  the  theme  uppermost  in 
her  mind  produced  a  revery  in  which  an  artist  would 
not  have  cared  to  paint  her.  It  was  evident  that 
the  time  had  come  when  she  must  dispose  of  her- 
self, and  the  question  was,  how  to  do  it  to  the  best 
advantage. 

To  Graydon  she  gave  her  preference.  He  was 
remarkably  fine  looking,  and  could  easily  be  a  leader 
in  society  if  he  so  desired,^"  and  certainly  shall 
be,"  she  thought,  "  if  I  take  his  name."  As  far  as 
her  heart  Spoke  in  the  matter  it  declared  for  him, 
also.  Other  men  had  wooed  and  plead,  but  she 
had  ever  mentally  compared  them  with  Graydon, 
and  they  had  appeared  insignificant.  She  had  felt 
sure  for  a  long  time  that  he  would  eventually  be  at 
her  feet,  and  she  had  never  decided  to  refuse  him. 
Now  she  was  ready  to  accept  but  for  this  omi- 
nous "if,"  which  her  father  had  emphasized.     She 
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remarkable  beauty,  might  be  explained  on  the 
ground  of  a  latent  regard  for  him,  which  had  kept 
her  ready  for  his  suit  after  an  absence  so  unexpect- 
edly prolonged.  Through  a  friend  he  had,  from  time 
to  time,  been  informed  about  her ;  and  there  was 
no  ring  on  her  hand  to  forbid  his  ardent  glances. 

Never  before  had  she  appeared  so  alluringly  at- 
tractive. He  was  a  thorough  American,  and  had 
not  been  fascinated  by  foreign  types  of  beauty.  In 
his  fair  countrywoman  he  believed  that  he  saw  his 
ideal.  Her  beauty  was  remarkable  for  a  fulness,  a 
perfection  of  outline,  combined  with  a  fairness  and 
delicacy  which  suggested  that  she  was  not  made  of 
ordinary  clay.  Miss  Wildmere  prided  herself  upon 
giving  the  impression  that  she  was  remote  from  all 
that  was  common  or  homely  in  life.  She  cultivated 
the  characteristic  of  daintiness.  In  her  dress, 
gloves,  jewelry,  and  complexion  she  would  be  im- 
maculate at  any  cost,  Graydon's  fastidious  taste 
could  never  find  a  flaw'in  her,  as  regarded  externals, 
and  she  knew  the  immense  advantage  of  pleasinff 
his  eye  with  a  delicacy  that  even  approached  fragil- 
ity in  its  exquisite  fairness,  while  at  the  same  time 
her  elastic  step  in  the  dance  or  promenade  proved 
that  she  had  abundance  of  vitality. 
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"  You  have  given  two  good  reasons  for  our  going 
there.  The  place  cannot  be  stupid,  since  we  may 
see  you  occasionally,  and  papa  could  come  oftener." 

"  Persuade  Mrs.  Wildmere  into  the  plan  by  all 
means,  and  promise  me  your  first  waltz  after  your 
arrival ;"  and  there  was  eagerness  in  his  tone. 

"  Will  you  also  promise  me  your  first  ?" 

' '  Yes,  and  last  also,  if  you  wish. " 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  do  not  propose  to  be  selfish  ;  Miss 
Alden  will  have  her  claims." 

"  What,  Sister  Madge?  She  must  have  changed 
greatly  if  she  will  dance  at  all.  She  is  an  invalid, 
you  know." 

"  1  hear  she  has  returned  vastly  improved  in 
health, — indeed,  that  she  is  quite  a  beauty." 

■' I  hope  so,"  he  said,  cordially,  "but  fear  that 
rumor  has  exaggerated.  My  brother  said  she  was 
better,  and  added  but  little  more.  Have  you  seen 
her?" 

"  No.  I  only  heard,  a  short  time  since,  that  she 
had  returned." 

Madge  had  not  gone  into  society,  and  had  she 
met  Miss  Wildmere  face  to  face  she  would  not  have 
been  recognized,  so  greatly  was  she  changed  from 
the  pallid,  troubled  girl  over  whom  the  beauty  had 
enjoyed  her  petty  triumph  ;  but  the  report  of  Miss 
Alden's  attractions  had  aroused  in  Miss  Wildmere's 
mind  apprehensions  of  a  possible  rival. 

Graydon's   manner  was    completely    reassuring. 
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"  I  had  another  question  in  mind.  Is  Gray- 
don  Muir  going  there  in  order  to  follow  the 
crowd  ?" 

"  If  he  is  going  I  suppose  he  will  follow  his  incli- 
nations. ' ' 

" Or  you  ?" 

"  Were  that  possible,  I  could  not  prevent  it.  In- 
deed, women  rarely  resent  such  things." 

"No  indeed.  It  is  well  you  do  not,  for  you 
would  become  the  embodiment  of  resentment. 
How  large  is  your  train  now,  Stella?" 

"  You  can  diminish  it  by  one  if  you  choose,"  she 
replied,  smiling  archly. 

"  I  should  be  little  missed,  no  doubt." 

"  I  didn't  say  that." 

"  I'm  more  afraid  of  Muir  than  of  all  the  train 
together. ' ' 

"  That's  natural.  The  train  has  little  chance  col- 
lectively." 

"Don't  pretend  to  misunderstand  me.  There 
was  unmistakable  meaning  in  Muir's  eyes." 

"  I  should  hope  so.  He  means  to  help  me  have 
a  good  time.     So  do  you,  I  trust." 

"  Certainly,  You  may  judge  of  the  future  from 
the  past,"  he  added,  significantly,  as  he  rose  to 
take  his  leave. 

"  Then  the   future  promises   well    for  me,"  she 
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grace  which  no  prince  in  story  could  surpass,  and 
with  an  expression  in  his  dark  blue  eyes  which  no 
woman  fails  to  understand.  It  assured  her  that 
neither  in  the  old  world  nor  in  the  new  had  he  seen 
her  equal. 

"  I  wish  it  could  be,"  she  murmured  ;  "  I  hope 
it  can  be  ;  were  it  not  for  that  'if  it  should  be 
soon." 

Thus,  after  her  own  fashion,  another  girl  had  de- 
signs upon  Graydon. 
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ter  with  which  to  maintain  her  influence  over  her 
husband.  Hislife  was  amid  the  fierce  excitements 
of  Wall  Street  ;  hers,  as  far  as  she  had  a  life,  was  a 
weary  effort  to  keep  up  appearances  and  meet  the 
expenses  of  a  fashionable  daughter,  on  an  uncertain 
and  greatly  fluctuating  income. 

Mr.  Wildmere  informed  her  that  his  affairs  would 
keep  him  in  town  until  late  in  the  following  week, 
but  that,  as  the  house  to  which  she  was  going  was 
a  quiet  family  hotel,  she  would  have  no  trouble. 

Mr,  Muir  had  telegraphed  the  arrival  of  his 
brother,  and  the  latter  had  written  a  few  cordial  bu» 
hasty  lines  to  both  his  sister-in-law  and  Madge 
Where  he  spent  his  evenings  was  unknown  to  Mr. 
Muir,  but  that  gentleman  had  little  trouble  in  guess- 
ing when  he  saw  his  brother  greet  the  Wildmeres  as 
if  he  understood  their  plans,  and  laughingly  promise 
Mr.  Wildmere  that  he  would  sec  the  ladies  and 
their  belongings  safely  established  in  the  Under- 
Cliff  House.  Graydon  observed  the  slight  cloud 
on  his  brother's  face,  but  ignored  it,  feeling  that  his 
preference  was  an  affair  of  his  own.  He  believed 
that  the  long-wished-for  opportunity  to  press  his 
suit  with  vigor  had  come,  and  had  no  hesitation  as 
to  his  purpose.  He  did  not  intend  to  act  precipi- 
tately, however.  He  would  first  learn  just  how  Mr. 
Arnault  stood,  and  become  reasonably  assured  by 
Miss  Wildmere's  manner  toward  himself  that  her 
preference  was  not  a  hope,  but  a  reality. 

The  enterprise  in  which  Mr.  Muir  had  engaged, 
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old.  He  was  the  one  man  of  ail  the  world  to  her, 
and  no  calculating  "  if  "  would  be  the  source  of  her 
restraint. 

True  to  her  old  tactics,  however,  she  had  spent 
no  time  in  idle  dreaming.  She  had  cultivated  Dr. 
Sommers's  acquaintance,  and  he  had  already  accom- 
panied her  and  her  sister  through  a  wild  valley,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  one  of  his  patients.  Little 
Jack  had  improved  under  his  care,  and  Mrs.  Muir 
was  growing  serene,  rested,  and  eager  for  Saturday. 
Madge  shared  her  impatience,  and  yet  dreaded  the 
hour  during  which  she  felt  that  a  glimpse  of  the 
future  would  be  revealed.  She  had  driven  out 
daily  with  her  sister,  and  familiarized  herself  with 
the  topography  of  the  region.  Having  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  some  pleasant  and  comparatively 
active  people  in  the  house,  she  had  joined  such 
walking-expeditions  as  they  would  venture  upon. 
In  rowing  the  children  upon  a  small  lake,  she 
also  disposed  of  some  of  her  superabundant  vitality 
and  the  nervous  excitement  which  anticipation 
could  not  fail  to  produce.  In  the  evening  there 
was  more  or  less  dancing,  and  her  hand  was  eagerly 
sought  by  such  of  the  young  men  as  could  obtain 
the  right  to  ask  it.  Mrs.  Muir's  remark  that  she 
would  become  a  belle  in  spite  of  herself  proved 
true  ;  but  while  she  affected  no  exclusive  or  distant 
airs,  the  most  callow  and  forward  youth  felt  at  once 
the  restraint  of  her  fine  reserve.  Her  sensitive  na- 
ture enabled  her,  in  a  place  of  public  resort,  to  know 
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come.  At  last,  with  a  glance  heavenward  which 
proved  that  there  was  nothing  in  her  heart  to  keep 
her  from  looking  thither  for  sanction,  she  left  her 
room,  serene  and  resolute.  She  had  taken  her 
woman's  destiny  into  her  own  hand,  to  mould  it  in 
her  own  way,  but  in  no  arrogant  and  unbelieving 
spirit, 

Mrs.  Muir  uttered  a  disappointed  protest.  "O 
Madge,  how"  plainly  you  are  dressed  !" 

"  I  knew  you  wouldn't  like  it  at  first,"  was  the 
quiet  reply.  By  the  time  they  had  reached  the 
parlor  door  opposite  the  office,  near  which  they 
proposed  to  wait  for  the  travellers,  now  momenta- 
rily expected,  Mrs.  Muir  was  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge the  correctness  of  Madge's  taste.  Her  cos- 
tume no  more  distracted  attention  from  herself  than 
would  the  infolding  calyx  of  a  rosebud.  In  its  ex- 
quisite proportions  her  fine  figure  was  outlined  by 
close  white  drapery,  which  made  her  appear  taller 
than  she  really  was.  A  single  half-open  Jacquemi- 
not rose,  like  the  one  she  had  sent  to  Graydon  at 
their  parting  over  two  years  since,  was  fastened  on 
her  bosom.  Her  dark  eyes  burned  with  a  sup- 
pressed excitement.  Her  complexion,  if  not  so 
white  as  that  of  Miss  Wildmere,  was  pure,  and  had 
a  richer  hue  of  health.  But  she  was  pale  now. 
Her  red  lips  half  destroyed  their  exquisite  curves  in 
firm  compression.  The  moment  had  not  quite 
come  for  action,  when  those  lips  must  be  true  to 
herself,  true  to  her  purpose,  even  while  they  spoke 
words  which  might  be  misleading  to  others. 
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kind  blue  eyes  for  whose  coming  she  waited. 

Standing  with  Mrs.  Muir,  facing  the  long  hall 
down  which  Graydon  must  advance,  she  knew  she 
would  see  him  before  he  could  recognize  her.  How 
much  of  longing,  of  breathless  interest,  would  be 
concentrated  in  those  moments  of  waiting,  she  her- 
self had  never  imagined  till  they  were  passing. 

The  stages  began  to  arrive,  with  consequent  bus- 
tle, and  the  hasty  advance  toward  the  ofRce  of  men 
seeking  to  register  their  names  early,  in  order  to 
secure  a  choice  of  rooms.  At  last  she  saw  Gray- 
don's  tall  form  and  laughing  face,  and  for  a  second 
something  approaching  to  faintness  caused  her  to 
close  her  eyes.  When  she  opened  them  again  they 
rested  upon  Miss  Wildmere. 

This  young  lady  understood  the  art  of  making  an 
impressive  and  almost  triumphal  entry  on  new 
scenes.  Therefore  she  had  been  in  no  haste.  In- 
deed, haste  had  no  place  among  her  attributes :  it 
was  ungraceful  and  usually  not  effective.  When, 
therefore,  the  crowd  had  passed  on,  and  there  was  a 
comparatively  clear  space  in  the. hall,  she  advanced 
down  it  at  Graydon's  side  as  if  her  mind  was  wholly 
engrossed  with  their  lively  chat.  Never  for  a  sec- 
ond was  she  unconscious  of  the  attention  they  at- 
tracted. Graydon  was  one  at  whom  even  men 
would  turn  and  look  as  he  passed,  and  she  believed 
that  there  was  none  other  who  could  keep  step  with 
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wnispered  notes  ot  admiration  as  tne  two  paused 
for  a  moment  before  the  register  and  looked  back. 
Then  it  was  seen  that  a  meek-looking  little  lady  and 
a  nurse  and  child  were  straggling  after  them,  while 
Mr.  Muir  brought  up  the  rear.  Graydon  had  some 
light  wraps  thrown  gracefully  over  his  arm,  but  the 
merchant  carried  the  less  ornamental  impedimenta 
of  the  party,  for  the  earlier  guests  had  already  over- 
ladened  the  office-boys.  He  now  handed  the  valise 
— a  sort  of  tender  upon  the  baby — to  a  porter,  and 
rather  grimly  acknowledged  Mrs.  Wildmere's  min- 
gled thanks  and  feeble  protestations. 

"  Please  register  for  us,"  said  Miss  Wildmere, 
glancing  carelessly  yet  observantly  around.  An  in- 
tervening group  had  partially  hidden  Madge  and 
her  sister.  It  was  also  evident  that  Graydon  was 
too  much  occupied  with  his  fair  companion  to  look 
far  away.  He  complied,  thinking,  meantime, 
"  Some  day  I  may  register  for  her  again,  and  then 
my  name  will  suffice  for  us  both."  The  smile 
which  followed  the  thought  brought  out  the  best 
lines  of  his  handsome  profile  to  poor  Madge,  who 
permitted  no  phase  of  expression  on  that  face  to 
escape  her  scrutiny.  So  true  was  the  clairvoyance 
of  her  intense  interest  that  she  guessed  the  thought 
which  was  so  agreeable  to  him,  and  she  grew  paler 
stitl. 

Mr.  Muir  hastened  to  greet  his  wife,  and  then 
Graydon   recognized    her.     He  came  at   once  and 
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iowea  nis  orotner  s  eyes  witn  vexation,  urayaon 
was  on  the  gut  vive  instantly,  and  Madge  drew  a 
step  nearer  and  began  to  smile.  For  once  the 
punctilious  and  elegant  Graydon  forgot  his  courtesy, 
and  looked  at  Madge  in  utter  astonishment, — an 
expression,  however,  which  passed  swiftly  into  ad- 
miration and  delight. 

"  Madge  !"  he  exclaimed,  seizing  both  her  hands. 
"  I  couldn't  have  believed  it.  I  wouldn't  believe 
it  now  but  for  your  eyes  ;"  and  before  she  could 
prevent  him  he  had  placed  a  kiss  upon  her  lips. 

Miss  Wildmere  had  seen  the  unknown  beauty  as 
she  passed,  had  inventoried  her  with  woman's  in- 
stantaneous perception,  had  paused  on  the  distant 
threshold  and  seen  the  greeting,  then  had  vanished 
with  a  vindictive  flash  in  her  gray  eyes. 

Graydon's  impetuous  words  and  salute  had  pro- 
duced smiles  and  envious  glances,  and  the  family 
party  withdrew  into  a  retired  corner  of  the  apart- 
ment, Madge's  cheeks,  meanwhile,  vying,  in  spite  of 
herself,  with  the  rose  on  her  breast.  Graydon  would 
not  relinquish  her  hand,  and,  as  Mrs.  Muir  had  pre- 
dicted, indulged  in  little  more  than  exclamation 
points. 

"  There  now,  be  rational,"  cried  the  young  girl. 
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and  triumph.  He  was  indeed  bending  upon  her 
looks  of  admiration,  delight,  and  affection, 

"Why  have  I  been  kept  in  the  dark  about  all 
this?"  he  at  last  asked,  incoherently, 

"For  the  same  reason  that  we  were,  Madge 
meant  to  give  us  a  surprise,  and  succeeded.  I 
couldn't  get  over  it,  and  they  were  always  laughing 
at  me,  so  I  determined  that  I  should  have  my  laugh 
at  you.  Oh,  wasn't  it  rich  ?  To  think  of  the  ele- 
gant and  travelled  society  man  standing  there  star- 
ing with  his  eyes  and  mouth  wide  open  !" 

"  I  don't  think  it  was  quite  so  bad  as  that,  but  if 
it  was  there's  good  reason  for  it.  Tell  me,  Madge, 
how  this  miracle  was  wrought  !" 

"  There,  that's  juat  what  I  called  it,"  cried  Mrs. 
Muir,  "  and  it's  nothing  less  than  one,  in  spite  of  all 
that  Madge  and  Henry  can  say." 

"  When  you  are  ready  for  supper  I  will  show  you 
one  phase  of  the  miracle,"  said  Madge,  laughing, 
with  glad  music  in  her  voice.  "  Come,  I'm  not  an 
escaped  member  of  a  menagerie,  and  there's  no 
occasion  for  you  to  stare  any  longer." 

"  Yes,  come  along,"  added  Mr.  Muir  ;  "  I've  had 
no  roast  beef  to-day  and  a  surfeit  of  sentiment," 

The  young  fellow  colored  slightly,  but  said 
brusquely:  "  Men's  tastes  change  with  age.  I  sup- 
pose you  did  not  find  a  little  sentiment  amiss  once 
upon  a  time.  Well,  Madge,  you  are  not  a  bit  of  a 
ghost  now,  yet  I  fear  you  are  an  illusion." 

"  Illusions  will  vanish  when  you  come  to  help  me 
at  supper.     We  will  wait  for  you  on  the  piazza." 
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swiftly  into  an  engagement  with  Miss  Wildmere. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

I 

OLD   TIES  BROKEN. 

"Tl^ADGE*"   said    Graydon,  rejoining   her   on 

i.VX  the  piazza,  and  giving  her  his  arm,  while 
Mrs.  Muir  sat  down  to  wait  for  her  husband,  "  you 
wear  a  rose  hke  the  one  you  sent  me  when  we 
parted  so  long  ago.  Oh,  but  my  heart  was  heavy 
then !  Did  you  make  this  choice  to-night  by 
chance  ?" 

"  You  have  a  good  memory." 

"  You  have  not  answered  me." 

"I  shall  admit  nothing  that  will  increase  your 
vanity.' 

"  You  will  now  of  necessity  make  my  pride  over- 
weening," 

"  How  is  that  ?  I  hope  to  have  a  better  influence 
over  you." 

"  As  I  look  at  you  I  regard  my  pride  as  most 
pardonable  and  natural.  My  old  thoughts  and 
hopes  are  realized  beyond  even  imagination, 
although,  looking  at  your  eyes,  in  old  times,  I 
always  had  a  high  ideal  of  your  capabilities.  I 
should  be  a  clod  indeed  if  I  were  not  proud  of 
such  a  sister  to  champion  in  society." 
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though,  when  I  was  a  sick  child  in  the  queer  old 
times, — kinder  than  most  brothers,  I  think.  But, 
Graydon,  I  am  grown  up.  See,  my  head  comes 
above  your  shoulder." 

"  Well,  you  are  changed." 

"  For  the  better,  in  some  respects,  1  hope  you 
will  find," 

"  1  don't  at  all  like  the  change  you  suggest  in  our 
relations,  and  am  not  sure  I  will  submit  to  it.  It 
seems  absurd  to  me." 

"  It  will  not  seem  so  when  you  come  to  think  of 
it,"  she  replied,  gravely  and  gently.  "You  think 
of  me  still  as  little  Madge  ;  I  am  no  longer  little 
Madge,  even  to  myself.  A  woman's  instincts  are 
usually  right,  Graydon." 

"  Oh,  thank  you  !  I  am  glad  I  am  still  '  Gray- 
don.'   Why  do  you  not  call  me  '  Mr.  Muir  '  ?" 

■'  Because  I    am   perfectly   ratiot 
regard  you  as  almost  the  best  friend 

"  Break  up  that  confabulation," 
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1.U    supp^.l. 

"My  brother  is  .right, — you  are  indeed  an 
enigma,"  he  said,  discontentedly. 

"An  enigma,  am  I?"  she  responded,  smiling. 
"  Please  remember  that  most  of  the  world's  enigmas 
were  slowly  found  out  because  so  simple." 

As  they  passed  from  the  dusky  piazza  to  the 
lai^e,  brilliantly  lighted  supper-room,  with  nearly 
all  its  tables  occupied,  he  was  curious  to  observe 
how  she  would  meet  the  many  critical  eyes  turned 
toward  her.  Again  he  was  puzzled  as  well  as  sur- 
prised. She  walked  at  his  side  as  though  the  room 
were  empty.  There  was  no  affectation  of  indiffer- 
ence, no  trace  of  embarrassed  or  of  pleased  self-con- 
sciousness. From  the  friendly  glances  and  smiles 
that  she  received  it  was  also  apparent  that  she  had 
already  made  acquaintances.  She  moved  with  the 
easy,  graceful  step  of  perfect  good  breeding  and 
assured  confidence,  and  was  as  self-possessed  as 
himself.  Was  this  the  little  ghost  who  had  once 
been  afraid  of  her  own  shadow,  which  was  scarcely 
less  substantial  than  herself  ? 

They  had  been  seated  but  a  moment  when  Miss 
Wildmere  entered  alone.  To  Graydon  this  ap- 
peared pathetic.  He  did  not  know  that  her  mother 
was  so  worn  put  from  the  journey,  and  so  embar- 
rassed by  unaided  efforts  to  get  settled  while  still 
caring  for  her  half-sick  child,  that  she  had  decided 
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past,  as  well  as  grown  up,  according  to  her  declara- 
tion. He  recalled  her  apparent  disinclination  for 
correspondence,  and  now  thought  it  due  to  indiffer- 
ence, rather  than  an  indolent  shrinking  from  effort. 
The  surprise  she  had  given  him  seemed  a  little  thing 
— an  act  due  possibly  to  vanity — compared  with  the 
sisterly  accounts  she  might  have  written  of  her  im- 
provement. She  had  achieved  the  wonder  without 
aid  from  him,  and  so  of  course  had  not  felt  the  need 
of  his  help  in  any  way.  In  remembrance  of  the 
past  he  felt  that  he  had  not  deserved  to  be  so 
ignored.  Her  profession  of  friendship  was  ail  well 
enough, — there  could  scarcely  be  less  than  that, — 
but  the  Madge  he  had  looked  forward  to  meeting 
again  as  of  old  no  longer  existed.  Oh  yes,  she 
should  have  admiration  and  exclamation  points  to 
her  heart's  content,  but  he  had  come  home  from 
his  long  exile  hungry  for  something  more  and  better 
than  young  lady  friends.  He  had  long  since  had  a 
surfeit  of  these  semi-Pidtonic  affinities.  The  girl 
who  apparently  had  been  refusing  scores  of  men  for 
his  sake  was  more  to  his  taste.  His  brother's  repug- 
nance only  irritated  and  incited  him,  and  he 
thought,  "  I'll  carry  out  his  business  policy  to  the 
utmost,  but  away  from  the  office  I  am  my  own 
man," 

As  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  they 
began  to  impart  to  his  manner  a  tinge  of  gallantry, 
the  tieginning  of  a  departure  from  his  old  fraternal 
and  affectionate  ways.     He  was  too  well-bred  to 
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her  efforts  or  thought  it  worth  while  to  gladden  him 
with  a  knowledge  of  her  progress.  He  had  loved 
her  as  a  sister,  and  had  given  ample  proof  of  this. 
He  had  maintained  his  affection  for  the  Madge  that 
he  remembered.  "  But  I  have  been  told,"  he 
thought,  bitterly,  "  that  the  young  lady  before  me 
is  a  '  friend.'  She  has  been  a  rather  distant  friend, 
if  the  ic^ic  of  events  counts  for  anything.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  thousands  of  miles  that  separated 
us,  she  has  also  withheld  her  confidence  in  regard 
to  changes  that  would  have  interested  even  a  casual 
acquaintance." 

Madge  soon  detected  the  changing  expression  of 
his  eyes,  the  lessening  of  simple,  loving  truth  in  his 
words,  and  whiL  she  was  pained  she  feared  that  all 
this  and  more  would  necessarily  result  from  the 
breaking  up  of  their  old  relations.  Her  task  was  a 
difficult  one  at  best, — perhaps  it  was  impossible, — 
nor  had  she  set  about  it  in  calculating  policy.  Their 
old  relations  could  not  be  maintained  on  her  part. 
Even  the  touch  of  his  hand  had  the  mysterious 
power  to  send  a  thrill  to  her  very  heart.  Therefore 
she  must  surround  herself  at  once  with  the  viewless 
yet  impassable  barriers  which  a  woman  can  inter- 
pose even  by  a  glance. 

As  they  rose,  Graydon  remarked,  "  I  have  helped 
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very  nourishing  if  your  appetite  was  no  better  there 
than  here.  Your  strange  '  sea-change  '  on  that  dis- 
tant coast  is  still  marvellous  to  me." 

"  Mary  can  tell  you  how  ravenous  I  usually  am. 
I  do  not  meet  friends  every  day  from  whom  I  have 
been  separated  so  long." 

"  It  is  a  very  ordinary  thing  for  me  to  meet 
'  friends,'  "  he  replied,  sotto  voce,  "  for  I  have  many. 
I  had  hopes  that  I  should  meet  one  who  would  be 
far  more  than  a  friend.  I'm  half  inclined  to  go  out 
to  Santa  Barbara  and  see  if  my  little  sister  Madge 
is  not  still  there." 

' '  Do  you  think  me  a  fraud  ?' ' 

"  Oh  no,  only  so  changed  that  I  scarcely  know 
how  to  get  acquainted  with  you." 

"  Even  if  I  granted  so  much,  which  I  do  not,  I 
might  suggest  that  one  must  be  uninteresting  indeed 
if  she  inspires  no  desire  for  acquaintance.  But  such 
talk  is  absurd  between  us,  Graydon." 

"Of  course  it  is.  You  are  so  changed  for  the 
better  that  I  can  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  or  ears, 
and  my  heart  not  at  all.  Of  course  your  wishes 
shall  be  my  law,  and  my  wishes  will  lead  me  to  seek 
your  acquaintance  with  deep  and  undisguised  inter- 
est. You  see  the  trouble  with  me  is  that  I  have  not 
changed,  and  it  will  require  a  little  time  for  me  to 
adapt  myself  to  the  new  order  of  things.  I  am  now 
somewhat  stunned  and  paralyzed.  In  this  imbecile 
state  I  am  both  stupid  and  selfish.  I  ought  to  con- 
gratulate you,  and  so  1  do  with  all  the  shattered 
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you  laughed  at  the  idea  as  preposterous,  and  told 
me  that  I  had  forgotten  myself  when  following  the 
most  natural  impulse  of  my  heart.  It  seemed  to 
me  the  result  of  prudishiiess,  rather  than  womanly 
delicacy,  unless  you  have  changed  in  heart  as 
greatly  as  in  externals.  You  could  be  so  much  to 
me  as  a  sister.  It  is  a  relationship  that  I  have 
always  craved, — a  sister  not  far  removed  from  me  in 
age  ;  and  such  a  tie,  it  appears  to  me,  might  form 
the  basis  of  a  sympathy  and  confidence  that  would 
be  as  frank  as  unselfish  and  helpful.  That  is  what 
I  looked  forward  to  in  you,  Madge,  Why  on  earth 
can  it  not  be  ?" 

She  was  painfully  embarrassed,  and  was  glad  that 
his  words  were  spoken  under  the  cover  of  night. 
She  trembled,  for  his  question  probed  deep.  How 
could  she  explain  that  what  was  so  natural  for  him 
was  imposdble  for  her  ?  He  mistook  her  hesitation 
for  a  sign  of  acquiescence,  and  continued:  "  Wherein 
have  I  failed  to'  act  like  a  brother?  During  the 
years  we  were  tc^ether  was  I  not  reasonably  kind 
and  considerate  ?  You  did  not  think  of  yourself 
then  as  one  of  my  young  lady  friends.  Why  should 
you  now  ?  I  have  not  changed,  and,  as  I  have  said, 
I  have  returned  hungry  for  kindred  and  the  quieter 
pleasures  of  home.  It  is  time  that  I  was  consider- 
ing the  more  serious  questions  of  life,  and  of  course 
the  supreme  question  with  a  man  of  my  years  is  that 
of  a  home  of  his  own,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
think  of  such  a  home  and  not  associate  you  with  it. 
I  can  invite  my  sister  to  it  and  make  her  a  part  of 
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Madge,  be  simple  and  rational.  I  have  not 
changed  ;  my  frank  words  and  pleadings  prove  that 
I  have  not.  If  we  do  not  go  bacli  to  the  hotel 
brother  and  sister  it  will  be  because  you  have 
changed  ;"  and  he  attempted  to  put  his  arm  around 
her  and  draw  her  to  him. 

She  sprung  aloof.  "  Well,  then,  I  have  changed," 
she  said,  in  a  low,  concentrated  voice,  "  Think  me 
a  prude  if  you  will.  I  know  I  am  not.  You  are 
unjust  to  me,  for  you  give  me,  in  effect,  no  alterna- 
tive. You  say,  '  Think  of  me  as.  a  brother  ;  feel 
and  act  as  if  you  were  my  sister,*  when  I  am  not 
your  sister.  It's  like  declaring  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  blood, — that  such  relations  are  questions  of 
choice  and  will.  I  said  in  downright  sincerity  that 
I  regarded  you  as  almost  the  best  friend  I  had,  and 
I  have  not  so  many  friends  that  the  word  means 
nothing  to  me,  I  do  remember  all  your  kindness  in 
the  past, — ^when  have  I  fot^otten  it  f'^''  a"  hnnr? — 
but  that  does  not  change  the  essenti 
my  womanhood,  and  since  we  parted 
womanhood.  You  in  one  sense  have 
and  I  still  am  in  your  mind  the  inv: 
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tending  to  what  is  impossible  ?  Nature  is  stronger 
than  even  your  wishes,  Graydon,  and  cannot  be 
ignored. ' ' 

She  spoke  hesitatingly,  feeling  her  way  across 
most  difficult  and  dangerous  ground,  but  her  deci- 
sion was  unmistakable,  and  he  said,  quietly,  "  I  am 
answered.  See,  we  have  wandered  far  from  the 
house.     Had  we  not  better  return  ?" 

After  a  few  moments  of  silence  she  asked,  "  Are 
you  so  rich  in  friends  that  you  have  no  place  for 
me?" 

"  Why,  certainly,  Madge,"  he  replied,  in  cordial, 
oH'hand  tones,  "  we  are  friends.  There's  nothing 
else  for  us  to  be.  I  don't  pretend  to  understand 
your  scruples.  Even  if  a  woman  refused  to  be  my 
wife  I  should  be  none  the  less  friendly,  unless  she 
had  trifled  with  me.  To  my  man's  reason  a  natural 
tie  does  not  count  for  so  much  as  the  years  we 
spent  together.  I  remember  what  you  were  to  me 
then,  and  what  I  seemed  to  you.  I  tried  to  keep  up 
the  old  feeling  by  correspondence.  The  West  is  a 
world  of  wonders,  and  you  have  come  from  it  the 
greatest  wonder  of  all." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  not  prove  to  you  a  monstrosity, 
Graydon.  I  will  try  not  to  be  one  if  you  will  give 
me  a  chance." 

"  Oh  no,  indeed  ;  you  promise  to  be  one  of  the 
most  charming  young  ladies  I  ever  met." 
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suppose  I  must  take  you  for  what  you  are  and  pro- 
pose to  be,  —that  is,  if  I  ever  find 
In  a  few  moments  more,  after  soi 
he  left  her  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mi 
and  went  to  claim  his  waltz  with  . 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

"  I   FEAR   I   SHALL   FAIL." 

THE  band  had  been  discoursing  lively  strains 
for  some  time,  and  Miss  Wildmere  had  at  last 
dragged  her  mother  down  for  a  chaperon — the  only 
available  one  as  yet.  The  anxious  mother  was 
eager  to  return  to  her  fretting  child,  and  her 
daughter  was  much  inclined  to  resent  Graydon's 
prolonged  absence.  "  If  it  were  politic,  and  I  had 
other  acquaintances,  I  would  punish  him,"  she 
thought.  It  was  a  new  experience  for  her  to  sit  in 
a  comer  of  the  parlor,  apparently  neglected,  while 
others  were  dancing.  There  were  plenty  who  looked 
wistfully  toward  her  ;  but  there  was  no  one  to  in- 
troduce her,  and  Graydon's  absence  left  the  ice  un- 
brokf  n. 

She  ignored  the  inevitable  isolation  of  a  new- 
comer, however,  and  when  he  appeared  shook  her 
finger  at  him  as  she  said,  "  Here  I  am,  constancy 
itself,  waiting  to  give  you  my  first  dance,  as  I  prom- 
ised." 

"  I  shall  try  to  prove  worthy,"  he  said,  earnestly. 
"  You  must  remember,  in  extenuation,  that  I  have 
not  seen  the  ladies  of  our  family  for  a  long  time." 
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"  Not  till  then?" 

"  Not  unless  I  go  before." 

"  At  some  time,  in  the  indefinite  future,  Mrs. 
Wildmere,  you  may  hope  to  see  your  daughter 
again." 

The  poor  lady  smiled  encouragingly  and  grate- 
fully. She  would  be  most  happy  to  have  Graydon 
take  the  brilliant  creature  for  better  or  worse  as  soon 
as  possible.  She  liked  him,  as  did  all  women,  for 
she  saw  that  he  had  a  lai^e,  kindly  nature.  She 
now  stole  meekly  away,  while  he  with  his  fair  part- 
ner glided  out  upon  the  floor.  All  eyes  fol  owed 
them,  and  even  the  veterans  of  society  remarked 
that  they  had  never  seen  more  graceful  dancing. 

From  her  seat  on  the  piazza  Madge  also  watched 
the  couple.  The  struggle  to  which  she  had  looked 
forward  so  long  had  indeed  begun,  and  most  in- 
auspiciously.  Her  rival  had  every  advantage.  The 
mood  in  which  Graydon  had  returned  predisposed 
him  to  prompt  action,  while  she  had  lost  her  influ- 
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lie,  Rui  miss  wiiamere  leit  mat  tne  atitiospnere 
was  chilly.  She  was  much  too  politic  to  permit 
the  slightest  tinge  of  coldness  in  her  manner  tow- 
ard those  with  whom  she  meditated  such  close  re- 
lations should  the  barring  "  if  "  melt  out  of  the 
way. 

The  people  were  forming  for  the  lancers,  and 
Mr.  Henderson  asked  Madge  to  help  make  up  a 
set.  She  complied  without  hesitation.  Nor  was 
she  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  Graydon  sat  in  a 
position  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  floor.  He 
had  seen  her  glide  out  in  the  waltz  with  a  grace 
second  only  to  that  of  Miss  Wildmere,  even  in  his 
prejudiced  eyes.  Now  he  again  observed  her  curi- 
ously, and  his  disappointment  and  bitterness  at 
heart  increased,  even  while  she  compelled  his  won- 
dering admiration.  He  saw  that,  though  she  lacked 
Miss  Wildmere's  conventional  finish,  she  had  a 
natural  grace  of  her  own.  He  admitted  that  he  had 
never  seen  so  perfect  a  physical  embodiment  of 
womanhood.  She  was  shghtly  taller  than  her  rival 
in  his  thoughts,  and  her  costume  gave  an  impres- 
sion of  additional  height.  Apparently  she  was  in 
the  best  of  spirits,  laughing  often  with  her  partner 
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and  jollity.  At  last  Graydon  thought,  resentfully, 
"  She  is  indeed  changed.  That's  the  style  of  life 
she  is  looking  forward  to,  and  she  wishes  no  em- 
barrassment or  advice  from  me.  That  dancing-jack, 
Henderson,  and  others  of  his  sort  are  to  be  her 
'  friends  '  also,  no  doubt.  Very  well,  I  know  how 
to  console  myself;"  and  he  turned  his  eyes  reso- 
lutely to  Miss  Wildmere, 

In  the  galop  that  followed  he  naturally  danced 
with  his  quondam  sister,  and  Mr.  Henderson  with 
Miss  Wildmere.  Graydon  was  the  last  one  to  show 
feeling  in  public  or  do  anything  to  cause  remark. 
Now  that  Madge  possessed  in  her  partner  the  same 
advantage  that  Miss  Wildmere  had  enjoyed,  the 
admiring  lookers-on  were  at  a  loss  to  decide  which 
of  the  two  girls  bore  the  palm  ;  and  Graydon  ac- 
knowledged that  the  former  invalid's  step  had  a 
lightness  and  an  elasticity  which  he  had  never 
known  to  be  surpassed,  and  that  she  kept  time  with 
him  as  if  his  volition  were  hers.  She  showed  no 
sign  of  weariness,  even  after  he  began  to  grow 
fatigued.  As  he  danced  he  remembered  how  he 
had  carried  "  the  little  ghost"  on  his  arm,  then 
tossed  her,  breathless  from  scarce  an  effort,  on  the 
lounge,  whence  she  looked  at  him  in  laughing  affec- 
tion. This  strong,  superb  creature  was  indeed 
another  and  an  alien  being,  and  needed  no  aid  from 
him.  Before  he  was  conscious  of  flagging  in  his 
step,  she  said,  quietly,  "You  are  growing  tired, 
Graydon.     Suppose  we  return  to  the  piazza." 
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"Yes,"  he  said,  a  trifle  bitterly,  "you  are  the 
stronger  now-  The  '  little  ghost '  has  vanished 
utterly. ' ' 

"  A  woman  is  better  than  a  ghost,"  was  her  reply. 

He  and  Miss  Wildmere  strolled  away  down  the 
same  path  on  which  Madge  had  told  him  that  she 
could  not  be  his  sister.  Mr.  Muir  was  tired,  and 
went  to  his  room  in  no  very  amiable  humor.  Mrs. 
Muir  waited  for  Graydon's  return,  feeling  that, 
although  the  office  of  chaperon  had  in  a  sense  been 
forced  upon  her,  she  could  not  depart  without  see- 
ing Miss  Wildmere  again.  -  The  young  lady  at  last 
appea,red,  and,  believing  that  she  had  made  all  the 
points  she  cared  for  that  night,  did  not  tax  Mrs. 
Muir's  patience  beyond  a  few  moments.  While  she 
lingered  she  looked  curiously  at  Madge,  who  was 
going  through  a  Virginia  reel  as  if  she  fully  shared 
in  the  decided  and  almost  romping  spirit  with  which 
it  was  danced.  She  was  uncertain  whether  or  not 
she  saw  a  possible  rival  in  Graydon's  thoughts,  but 
she  knew  well  that  she  had  fo^nd  a  competitor  for 
sovereignty  in  all  social  circles  where  they  might 
appear  together.  This  fact  in  itself  was  sufficient 
to  secure  the  arrogant  girl's  iU-will  and  jealousy.  A 
scarcely  perceptible  smile,  that  boded  no  good  for 
poor  Madge,  passed  over  her  face,  and  then  she 
took  a  cordial  leave  of  Graydon,  and  retired  with 
Mrs.  Muir. 

He  remained  at  the  window  watching,  with  a 
satirical  smile,  the  scene  within.  People  of  almost 
every  age,  from  elderly  men  and  matrons  down  to 
boys  and  girls,  were  participating  in  the  old-fash- 
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dark  eyes  were  singularly  brilliant,  and  burned  as 
with  a  supifH-essed  excitement. 

"  She  is  bound  to  have  her  fling  like  the  rest,  I 
suppose,"  he  muttered  ;  "  and  that  romp  is  more  to 
her  than  the  offer  of  a  brother's  love  and  help — an 
offer  half  forgotten  already,  no  doubt.  Yet  she 
puzzles  one.  She  never  was  a  weak  girl  mentally. 
She  was  always  a  little  odd,  and  now  she  is 
decidedly  so.  Well,  I  will  let  her  gang  her  ain 
gate,  and  I  shall  go  mine." 

He  Kttle  dreamed  that  she  was  seeking  weariness, 
action  that  would  exhaust,  and  that  the  expression 
of  her  eyes,  so  far  from  being  caused  by  excitement, 
was  produced  by  feelings  deeper  than  he  had  ever 
known.  When  the  music  ceased  he  sauntered  up 
and  told  her  that  her  sister  had  retired. 

"  I  had  better  follow  her  example,"  she  said. 

"  Would  you  not  like  a  brief  stroll  on  the  piazza  ? 
Aft<r  exertions  that,  in  you,  seem  almost  super- 
human, you  must  be  warm." 

'■  Why  more  superhuman  in  me  than  in  others  ?" 

"  Siropty  because  of  my  old  and  preconceived 
notions." 

"  I  fear  I  am  disappointing  you  in  every  respect. 
I  had  hoped  to  give  you  pleasure." 

"  Oh  well,  Madge,  I  see  we  must  let  the  past  go 
and  begin  again." 
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"  I  became  discontented  with  that  time,  and  have 
tried  to  be  different." 

"And  you  must  have  succeeded  beyond  your 
wildest  dreams," 

"  Oh  no,  I've  only  made  a  beginning.  I  should 
be  conceit  embodied  if  I  thought  myself  finished." 

'■  What  is  your  supreme  ambition,  then  ?" 

"  I  am  trying  to  be  a  woman,  Graydon.  There, 
I'm  cool  now.     Good-night." 

"  Very  cool,  Madge." 

He  lighted  a  cigar  and  continued  his  walk,  more 
perturbed  than  he  cared  to  admit  even  to  himself. 
Indeed,  he  found  that  he  was  decidedly  annoyed, 
and  there  seemed  no  earthly  reason  why  there 
should  have  been  any  occasion  for  such  vexation. 
Of  course  he  was  glad  that  Madge  had  become 
strong  and  beautiful.  This  would  have  added  a 
complete  charm  to  their  old  relations.  Why  must 
she  aho  become  a  mystery,  or,  rather,  seek  to  ap- 
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to  think,  and  don't  much  care.  ■  She  is  trying  to  be- 
come a  woman  '  Who  can  fathom  some  women's 
whims  and  fancies  ?  She  thinks  her  immature 
ideas,  imbibed  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the 
world,  the  immutable  laws  of  nature.  Of  one  thing 
at  least  she  is  absolutely  certain — she  can  get  on 
without  me.  I  must  be  kept  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance to  be  officious." 

This  point  settled,  his  own  course  became  clear. 
He  would  be  courtesy  itself  and  mind  his  own 
business, 

"I  fear  I  shall  fail,"  murmured  poor  Madge, 
hiding  her  face  in  her  pillow,  while  suppressed  sobs 
shook  her  frame. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 
THE   PROMPTINGS   OF   MISS  WILDMERE's   HEART. 

GRAYDON  slept  very  late  the  following  morn- 
ing. He  found  out  that  he  was  tired,  and  re- 
solved to  indulge  his  craving  for  rest  so  far  as  his 
suit  to  Miss  Wildmere  would  permit.  When  he 
could  do  nothing  to  promote  his  advantage  he  pro- 
posed to  be  indolence  itself.  He  ^ound  that  his 
vexation  had  quite  vanished,  and,  in  cynical  good- 
nature, he  was  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  state  of 
affairs.  •"Let  Madge  indulge  her  whims,"  he 
thought;  "I  maybe  the  more  free  to  pursue  my 
purposes.  Her  sister,  of  course,  shares  in  Henry's 
prejudices  against  the  Wildmeres,  and  they  would 
influence  Madge  adversely.  All  handsome  girls  are 
jealous  of  each  other,  and,  perhaps,  if  what  I  had  so 
naturally  hoped  and  expected  had  proved  true,  I 
should  have  had  more  sisterly  counsel  and  opposi- 
tion than  would  have  been  ^reeable.  Objections 
now  would  be  in  poor  taste,  to  say  the  least.  If 
I'm  not  much  mistaken  I  can  speak  my  mind  to 
Stella  Wildmere  before  many  days  pass ;  and, 
wornan-nature  being  such  as  it  is,  it  may  be  just  as 
well  that  I  am  not  too  intimate  with  a  sister  who, 
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the  light  that  I  should  ;"  and  so  he  came  down  at 
bst,  prepared  to  adapt  himself  very  philosophically 
to  the  new  order  of  things. 

"  The  world  moves  and  changes,"  he  soliloquized, 
smilingly,  "  and  we  must  move  on  and  change  with 
it." 

He  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Muir,  with  Madge  and 
the  children,  ready  for  church,  and  told  them, 
laughingly,  to  "  remember  him  if  they  did  not  think 
him  past  praying  for."  During  his  breakfast  he  re- 
called the  fact  that  Madge  was  uncommonly  well 
dressed,  "  She  hasn't  in  externals,"  he  thought, 
"  the  provincial  air  that  one  might  expect,  although 
her  ideas  are  riot  only  provincial,  but  prim,  obtained, 
no  doubt,  from  some  goody-good  books  that  she  has 
read  in  the  remote  r^ion  wherein  she  has  developed 
so  remarkably.  She  has  some  stilted  ideal  of 
womanhood  wbtch  she  is  seeking  to  attain,  and  the 
more  unnatural  the  ideal,  the  more  attractive,  no 
doubt,  it  appears  to  her." 

It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  he  was  explaining 
Madge  on  more  theories  than  one,  and  that  they 
were  not  exactly  harmonious.  Having  finished  his 
meal,  he  sought  for  Miss  Wildmere,  and  soon  found 
her  in  a  shady  corner,  reading  a  light,  semi-philo- 
sophical work,  thus  distinguishing  and  honoring  the 
day  in  her  choice  of  literature.  He  proposed  to 
read  to  her,  but  the  book  was  soon  forgotten  in 
animated  talk  on  his  part.  She  could  skilfully  play 
the  r$U  of  a  good  listener  when  she  chose,  and  could, 
therefore,  be  a  delightful    companion.      Her  color 
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wished. 

Graydon  felt  that  during  dinner  ai 
for  a  time  he  should  be  devoted  to 
preclude  criticism  on  his  course  in  the  1 
and  in  the  evening,  when  he  propo 
society  which  promised  more  than  tht 
gan  to  discover  that,  except  as  her  int 
larger,  in  one  respect  Madge  had  not  ( 
her  old  self.  She  responded  appreci; 
thought  and  fancy,  and  gave  him  back 
interest.  She  began  to  question  him  i 
in  Europe  with  which  he  was  familiar, 
such  unusual  knowledge  of  the  loca 
asked,  "You  haven't  slipped  over  thi 
to  me,  I  trust  ?" 

"  You  might  think  of  an  easier  expl 
that.  You  kindly  sent  me  books,  soi 
were  rather  realistic." 

' '  Did  you  read  them  all  ?' ' 

"  Certainly.  It  would  liave  been  a  j 
I  had  not." 
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"  I  did  not  read  them  from  a  sense  of  duty.  Vou 
have  perhaps  forgotten  that  I  am  fond  of  books." 

"  Not  all  of  the  books  were  novels." 

"  Many  that  were  not  proved  the  most  interest- 
ing.'* 

"Oh,  indeed;  another  evidence  of  change,"  he 
said,  laughing. 

"  And  of  sense,  too,  I  think.  Mr.  Wayland,  who 
is  a  student,  had  a  splendid  library,  and  he  gave  me 
some  ideas  as  to  reading." 

"  Can  you  part  with  any  of  them  ?" 

"  That  depends,"  she  replied,  with  a  manner  as 
brusque  as  his  own. 

•'On  what?" 

"  The  inducements  and  natural  opportunities. 
I'm  not  going  to  recite  a  lesson  like  a  school-girl." 

"  One  would  think  you  had  been  to  school." 

"I  have,  where  much  is  taught  and  learned 
thoroughly. 

"  Now,  that  is  enigmatical  again." 

"  The  best  of  the  books  you  sent  me  left  some 
room  for  the  imagination," 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  Madge  !  you  are  scoring  points 
right  along.  I  told  you,  Graydon,  that  you 
couldn't  understand  her  in  a  moment  or  in  a 
week. ' ' 

"  I  never  regarded  your  imagination  as  rampant, 
Henry.     Have  you  fathomed  all  her  mystery  ?" 

"  Far  from  it  ;  nor  do  I  expect  to,  and  yet  you 
will  grant  to  me  some  degree  of  penetration-  ' 
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"That's  doubtful." 

•'Indeed?" 

"  Yes,  indeed." 

"  What  far-fetched  nonsense  \"  satd  1 
sententiously.  "  Madge  lias  come  badt  < 
best  and  most  sensible  girls  in  the  wc 
and  poets  are  always  imagining  that  \ 
mysteries.  The  fact  is,  they  are  as  trar 
glass  when  they  know  their  own  minds  ; 
don't,  who  else  should  know  them  ?" 

"  Who  indeed  ?"  said  Graydon,  laughir 
saving  clause,  Mary,  is  as  boundless  as  s| 

"  How  absurd  !  I  understand  Madge 
and  so  does  Henry." 

"  You  said  last  evening  that  the  cha 
was  a  miracle.  Once  in  the  realm  of 
natural,  what  may  not  one  expect?" 

"  You  knew  what  I  meant.  I  n 
Madge's  health  and  appearance  and  ai 
ments  and  all  that.  She  has  not  change 
and  feeling  any  more  than  I  have,  and  I'l 
not  a  sphinx." 

"  No,  Mary  ;  you  are  a  sensible  and 
wife  and  my  very  dear  sister.  You  ! 
mystery.     Madge  certainly  does,  for  yoi 
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tion. 

"That  is  what  makes  our  talk  so  interesting. 
Personals  are  always  read  first.  In  drawing  Mary 
and  Henry  out,  I  am  getting  acquainted  with  you." 

"  It's  not  a  good  way.  You  like  it  merely  be- 
cause it  teases  me  and  .saves  trouble.  If  you  must 
gossip  and  surmise  about  me,  wait  till   I'm  absent." 

"  There,  Madge,  you  know  I'm  nine  tenths  in 
fun,"  said  he,  laughing. 

"  That  leaves  a  small  mai^in  for  kindly  interest 
in  an  old  acquaintance,  "  was  her  reply  as  they  rose 
from  the  table,  and  he  saw  that  her  feelings  were 
hurt. 

"  Confound  it !"  he  thought,  with  irritation, 
'■  it's  all  so  uncalled-for  and  unnatural  !  Nothing  is 
as  it  used  to  be.  Well,  then,  I'll  talk  about  books 
and  matters  as  impersonal  as  if  we  were  disembodied 
spirits. 

They  had  scarcely  seated  themselves  on  the 
piaz£3  before  Miss  Wildmere  came  forward  and  in- 
troduced her  mother.  The  young  lady  was  deter- 
mined to  prepare  the  way  tor  a  family  party.  Gray- 
don  had  a  confident,  opulent  air,  which  led  to  the 
belief  that  her  father's  fears  were  groundless,  and 
that  before  many  weeks  should  elapse  the  Muirs 
would  have  to  acknowledge  her  openly.  It  would 
save  embarrassment  if  this  came  about  naturally  and 
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room  quite  reconciled  to  what  now  appeared  inevi- 
table. 

"I  think  you  are  prejudiced,  Henry,"  she  re- 
marked to  her  husband,  who  was  tossing  restlessly 
on  the  bed. 

"  Least  said  soonest  mended,"  was  his  only  re- 
sponse, and  then  he  changed  the  subject. 

Graydon  came  back  with  the  hope — nay,  almost 
the  certainty — ol  happiness  glowing  in  his  eyes.  He 
had  spoken  confidently  of  his  business  plans  and 
prospects,  and  had  touched  upon  the  weariness  of 
his  exile  and  his  longing  for  more  satisfactory 
pleasures  than  those  of  general  society.  His  com- 
panion had  listened  with  an  attention  and  interest 
that  promised  more  than  sympathy.  The  wild, 
rugged  scenes  through  which  they  had  passed  had 
made  her  delicate  beauty  more  exquisite  from  con- 
trast. It  was  as  if  a  rare  tropical  bird  had  followed 
the  wake  of  summer  and  graced  for  a  time  a  region 
from  which  it  must  fly  with  the  first  breath  of 
autumn.  In  distinction  from  all  they  saw  and  met 
she  appeared  so  fragile,  such  a  charming  exotic, 
that  he  felt  an  overpowering  impulse  to  cherish  and 
shelter  her  from  every  rude  thing  in  the  world. 
With  a  nice  blending  of  reserve  and  complaisance 
she  appeared  to  yield  to  his  mood  and  yet  to  with- 
hold herself.  To  a  man  of  Graydon 's  poise  and 
knowledge  of  society  such  skilful  tactics  served  their 
purpose  perfectly.  They  gave  her  an  additional 
charm  in  his  eyes,  and  furnished  another  proof  of  the 
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fineness  of  her  nature.  She  could  not  only  feel,  but 
manifest  the  nicest  shades  of  preference.  If  not 
fully  satisfied  as  to  her  own  heart,  what  could  be 
more  refined  and  graceful  than  the  slight  restraint 
she  imposed  upon  him  ?  and  how  fine  the  compli- 
ment she  paid  him  in  acting  on  the  belief  that  he 
was  too  well  bred  and  self -controlled  to  precipitate 
matters  ! 

"  She  has  the  tact  and  intuition  to  see,"  he 
thought,  "  that  she  can  show  me  all  the  regard  she 
feels  and  yet  incur  no  danger  of  premature  and  in- 
coherent words.  She  will  one  day  yield  with  all 
the  quiet  grace  that  she  shows  when  rising  to  accept 
my  invitation  to  waltz." 

Therefore,  as  he  approached  the  hotel  he  was 
complacency  itself  until  he  saw  Mr.  Arnault  on  the 
piazza,  and  then  his  face  darkened  with  the  heaviest 
of  frowns. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter?"  Miss  Wildmere 
asked. 

"  I  had  hoped  that  this  perfect  afternoon  might 
be  followed  by  a  more  delightful  evening,  but  from 
the  manner  in  which  that  gentleman  is  approaching 
you,  it  is  evident  that  he  expects  to  claim  you." 

"Claim  me?  I  do  not  think  anyone  has  that 
right  just  yet,     Mr.  Arnault  certainly  has  not." 

"Then  I  may  still  hope  for  your  society  this 
'  evening?" 

"  Have  I  not  permitted  you  to  be  with  me  nearly 
all  day?  You  must  be  more  reasonable.  Good- 
evening,  Mr.  Arnault,  Did  you  drop  from  the 
clouds?" 
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you.  We  have  both  been  on  the  road  this  atter- 
noon,  but  you  have  had  the  advantage  of  me." 

"  And  mean  to  keep  it,  confound  you  !"  thought 
Graydon.  "  Ah,  good-evening,  Mr.  Arnault.  You 
are  rigfht ;  I  have  found  rough  roads  preferable  to 
smooth  rails  and  a  palace  car." 

"How  well  you  are  looking.  Miss  Stella!  but 
that's  chronic  with  you.  This  is  perfectly  heaC'en- 
ly"  (looking  directly  into  her  eyes)  "after  the 
heat  of  the  city  and  my  dusty  journey, " 

"  You  are  a  fine  one  to  talk  about  things 
heavenly  after  fracturing  the  Sabbath-day.  What 
would  have  happened  to  you  in  Connecticut  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  ?" 

"  I  should  have  been  ridden  on  one  rail  instead 
of  two,  probably.  I'm  more  concerned  about  what 
will  happen  to  me  to-day,  arid  that  depends  not  on 
blue  laws,  but  blue  blood.  I  saw  your  father  this 
morning,  and  he  intrusted  me  with  a  letter  for 
you, 

Mr.  Arnault  manifested  not  a  particle  of  Jeal- 
ousy or  apprehension,  and  Graydon  felt  himself 
shouldered  out  of  the  way  by  a  courtesy  to  which 
he  could  take  no  exception.  He  saw  that  only 
Miss  Wildmere  herself  could  check  his  rival's  reso- 
lute and  easy  assurance.  This  he  now  felt  sure 
she'  would  do  if  it  passed  a  certain  point,  and  he  went 
to  his  room,  annoyed  merely,  and  without  solici- 
tude. "  Shemust  let  the  fellow  down  easily,  I  sup- 
pose," he  thought  ;   "  and  after  to-day  1  need  have 
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significant  words:  "In  speaking  of  possible  rela- 
tions with  Mr.  M.  I  emphasized  a  small  but  impor- 
tant word — 'if.'  I  now  commend  it  to  you  still 
more  emphatically.  You  know  1  prefer  Mr.  M. 
Therefore  you  will  do  well  to  heed  my  caution. 
Mr.  M.  may  lose  everything  within  a  brief  time." 

Miss  Wildmere  frowned  and  bit  her  lip  with  vexa- 
tion. Then  her  white  face  took  on  hard,  resolute 
lines.  "  I  came  near  making  a  fool  of  myself  this 
afternoon,"  she  muttered.  "  I  was  more  than  once 
tempted  to  let  Graydon  speak.  Heavens !  I'd 
like  to  be  engaged  to  him  for  a  while.  Mr.  Arnault 
plays  a  bold,  steady  hand,  but  he's  the  kind  of  man 
that  might  throw  up  the  game  if  one  put  tricks  on 
him.  My  original  policy  is  the  best.  I  must  pit 
one  against  the  other  in  a  fair  and  open  suit  till  I 
can  take  my  choice.  Now  that  it  is  clear  that 
Graydon  cares  little  for  that  hideous  thing*  he  calls 
his  sister,  my  plan  is  safe." 

"  What  a  lovely  color  you  have,  Madge  !"  Gray- 
don remarked,  as  they  met  at  supper.  "  You  are 
unequalled  in  your  choice  of  cosmetics," 

■'  Not  to  be  surpassed,  at  any  rate." 

"  Where  did  you  get  it  ?" 

"  Up  at  Grand  View," 

"  What,  have  you  climbed  that  mountain  ?" 

"  It's  not  much  of  a  mountain." 

"  It's    a    tremendous    mountain,"    cried    little 
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we  were  feathers,  and  she  told  us  stories  about  the 
squirrels  and  birds  we  saw  up  there.  Oh,  didn't 
we  have  a  lovely  time,  Jennie  ?" 

"  Now  I  understand,"  said  Graydon.  "Theglow 
in  your  face  comes  from  the  consciousness  of  good 
deeds. ' ' 

"  It  comes  from  exertion.  Are  you  not  making 
too  much  effort  to  be  satirical  ?" 

"Therefore  my  face  should  be  suffused  with 
the  hue  of  shame.  You  see  I  have  changed  also, 
and  have  become  a  cynic  and  a  heathen  from  long 
residence  in  Europe." 

"  Please  be  a  noble  savage,  then." 

"That's  not  the  style  of  heathen  they  develop 
abroad." 

"  Madge  told  .us  about  the  savages  that  used  to 
live  in  these  mountains,  and  how  bad  they  wefe 
treated,"  piped  Jennie. 

"  Poor  Lo  !  No  wonder  he  went  to  the  bad," 
said  Graydon,  significantly.  "  He  was  never  recog- 
nized as  a  man  and  a  brother." 

"And  he  was  unsurpassed  in  retaliation,"  Madge 
added. 

"  Considering  his  total  depravity  and  general  in- 
nocence, that  was  to  be  expected." 

"  It  turned  out  to  be  bad  policy." 

"  In  so  far  as  he  was  a  man  he  hadn't  any  policy." 

"  I  shall  not  depreciate  the  Indians  for  the  sake 
of  argument.  They  rarely  followed  the  wrong  trail, 
however." 
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"  What  on  earth  are  you  and  Madge  driving  at  ?" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Muir. 

"  It  matters  little  at  what,  but  Madge  appears  to 
be  the  better  driver,"  chuckled  Mr.  Muir. 

"  You  have  a  stanch  champion  in  Henry,"  said 
Graydon. 

"  You  wouldn't  have  him  take  sides  against  a 
woman?" 

"  Oh  no,  but  you  have  become  so  abundantly 
able  to  take  care  of  yourself  that  he  might  remain 
neutral." 

'■  When  you  all  begin  to  talk  English  again  I'll 
join  in,  and  now  merely  remark  that  I  am  grateful 
to  you,  Madge,  for  taking  care  of  the  children. 
Jack  was  good  with  the  nurse,  too,  and  I've  had  a 
splendid  nap." 

"  I'm  evidently  the  delinquent,"  laughed  Gray- 
don, "  and  have  led  the  way  in  a  conversation  that 
has  been  as  bad  as  whispering  in  company.  What 
will  become  of  me  ?  You  are  not  going  to  church 
to-night,  Madge?" 

"  I  did  not  expect  to.  If  your  conscience  needs 
soothing — " 

"Oh  no,  no.  My  conscience  has  been  seared 
with  a  hot  iron — a  cold  one,  I  mean.  The  effects 
are  just  the  same." 

At  the  supper-room  door  they  were  met  by  Dr. 
Sommers,  with  a  world  of  comical  trouble  in  his  face, 
and  he  drew  M^lge  aside. 

"What's  a  man  to  do?"  he  began.  "Here's 
our  choir-leader  sick,  and  the  rest  won't  chirp  with- 
out him.     I  can't  sing  any  more  than  I  can  dance. 
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Y  ou  can  sing, — i  m  sure  you  can.  i  ve  neara  you 
twice  in  the  chapel.  Now,  it  isn't  imposing  on 
good-nature,  is  it,  to  ask  you  to  come  over  and  start 
tbe  tunes  for  us  to-night  ?  Come  now,  go  with  me. 
It  will  be  a  great  favor,  and  I'll  get  even  with  you 
beiwe  the  summer  is  over." 

Madge  he^tated  a  moment.  She  had  hoped  for 
a  chat  with  Graydon  that  evening,  which  might  lead 
to  a  better  understanding,  and  end  their  tendency 
to  rather  thorny  badinage.  But  she  heard  him 
chatting  gayly  with  Miss  Wildmere  and  Mr. 
Arnault  in  the  distance  ;  therefore  she  said,  quietly, 
"  It  is  time  for  me  to  get  even  with  you  first.  To 
refuse  would  not  be  nice  after  the  lovely  drive  you 
took  us  the  other  day." 

"  Oh,  you  made  that  square  as  you  went  along. 
Well  now,  this  is  famous.  What  a  meeting  we'll 
have  I" 

"  You  explain  to  Mrs.  Muir,  and  I'll  get  my 
hat." 

"I'm  in  luck,"  the  doctor  began,  joining  the 
Muire  on  the  piazza. 

"  Of  course  you  are.  You  ars  always  in  luck, " 
said  Mrs.  MuIr. 

,  "  Oh  no,  oh  no.  Draw  it  milder  than  that.  I've 
fished  many  a  bad  day.  I'm  in  luck  to-night. 
What  do  you  think  ?     You  can't  guess." 

"  Ysu  and  Madge  had  your  beads  together,  and 
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on  either  side  ot  the  broker's  daughter,  each  seek- 
ing the  advantage.  The  young  lady  enjoyed  the 
situation  immensely,  and  for  a  time  had  the  art  to 
entertain  both.  Arnault  at  last  boldly  and  frankly 
took  the  initiative,  saying,  "  Please  take  a  walk  with 
me,  Miss  Wildmcre.  I  have  come  all  the  way  from 
New  York  for  the  pleasure  of  an  evening  in  your 
society.  You  will  excuse  us,  Mr.  Muir.  You  have 
had  to  day  and  will  have  to-morrow,  for  I  must  take 
an  early  train." 

Miss  Wildmere  laughed,  and  said,  "  I  must  go 
with  you  surely,  or  you  will  think  you  have  made 
a  bad  '  put '  in  railroad  tickets,  as  well  as  shares, 
for  you  are  like  the  rest,  I  suppose  ;"  and  with  a 
smiling  glance  backward  at  Graydon  she  disap- 
peared. 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  he  said  ;  "  we  foresaw  this 
'  squeeze  '  in  the  market,  and  have  money  to  lend  if 
*he  security  is  ample.  We  were  never  doing 
better." 

"Poor  papa!"  she  sighed,  "his  securities  are 
lacking,  I  suppose.  He  does  not  write  very  cheer- 
fully." 

"  His  security  is  the  best  in  the  city,  in  my  esti- 
mation. I'd  take  this  little  hand  in  preference  to 
government  bonds." 

"  Oh,  don't  lend  papa  anything  on  that  b^is,  for 
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you  would  surely  manage  to  cl^im  the  collateral,  or 
whatever  you  call  it  in  your  Wall  Street  jargon." 

"You  are  infinitely  better  off  than  the  majority 
in  these  hard  times." 

"How  so?" 

"  By  one  word  you  can  make  three  rich,  yourself 
included.  Your  father  only  needs  to  be  tided  over 
a  few  months." 

''  Come,  come,  Mr.  Arnault,  this  is  Sunday,  and 
you  must  not  talk  business." 

"  My  fault  leans  to  virtue's  side  for  once." 

"  I'm  not  just  sure  to  which  side  it  leans,"  was 
her  laughing  reply, 

"  Are  you  going  to  accept  Muir  ?" 

"  I'm  not  going  to  accept  any  one  at  present, — 
certainly  not  Mr.  Muir  before  he  asks  me." 

"  He  will  ask  you." 

"  Has  he  taken  you  into  his  confidence  ?" 

"  Oh,  he's  as  patent  as  a  country  borrower," 

"  Mr,  Arnault,  we  must  cliangethe  subject ;  such 
questions  and  remarks  are  not  in  good  taste,  to  say 
the  least.  I  appreciate  your  friendship,  but  it  does 
not  give  you  the  right  to  foi^et  that  I  am  a  free 
girl,  or  to  ignore  my  assurance  that  I  propose  to  rt- 
main  free  for  the  present." 

"That  is  all  the  assurance  that  I  require  just 
now,"  he  answered.  "  I  have  been  a  frank,  devoted 
suitor,  Stella.  If  you  do  not  act  precipitately  you 
will  act  wisely  in  the  end.  I  shall  not  be  guilty  of 
the  folly  of  depreciating  Muir, — he's  a  good  feHow 
in  his  way,— but  you  will  soon  be  convinced  that  you 
cannot  afford  to  marry  him," 
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now  IS  It  tiiai  ij-rayuoii  spcsKS  anu  acts  in  lae 
assured  confidence  of  continued  wealth  ?  Is  he 
deceiving  me  ?" 

Mr,  Arnault  changed  the  subject,  and  none  could 
do  this  with  more  adroitness  than  he,  or  be  a  more 
entertaining  gallant  if  he  so  chose.  At  the  same 
time  hfi  maintaiaed  a  subtle  observance,  in  spite  of 
his  vaunted  frankness,  and  he  soon  believed  he  had 
reason  to  hope  that  Miss  Wildmere  had  been  influ- 
enced by  his  words.  Almost  imperceptibly  she  per- 
mitted additional  favor  to  come  into  her  manner, 
and  when  she  said  good-night  and  good-by  also,  in 
view  of  his  early  start  for  the  city,  it  was  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairway,  she  casually  remarking  that  she 
would  not  come  down  again. 

"My  brief  visit  has  not  been  in  vain, "he 
thought.  "  I  have  delayed  matters,  and  that  now 
means  a  great  deal.  She  will  marry  the  survivor  of 
this  financial  gaJe,  and  in  every  man's  philosophy 
the  survival  of  tiie  fittest  is  always  the  survival  of 
the  t^. ' ' 
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lieved  was  not  very  friendly.     It  would  n"' 
to  ignore  them  beyond  a  certain  point,  for 
wish  to  carry  out  his  purposes  with  the  lea: 
friction.     Madge's  course  had  compelled 
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rivalry,  and  determined  to  enter  upon  an  equally- 
vigorous  campaign. 

Having  reached  this  de6nite  conclusion,  he  joined 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Muir  on  the  piazza,  and  after  some 
desultory  talk  asked,  "  Where  is  Madge  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Muir  explained,  adding,  "  I  think  you 
might  go  over  to  the  chapel  and  accompany  her 
home." 

"  I'll  be  there  by  the  time  service  is  over,"  he 
replied. 

There  was  sacred  music  in  the  hotel  parlor,  but  it 
seemed  to  him  neither  very  sacred  nor  very  attrac- 
tive. Then  he  strolled  toward  the  chapel.  As  the 
service  was  not  over,  he  stood  and  watched  the  great 
moonlit  mountains,  with  their  light  and  shade. 
The  scene  and  hour  fostered  the  feelings  to  which 
he  had  given  himself  up.  In  revery  he  went  over 
the  hours  he  had  spent  with  Miss  Wildmere  since 
his  return,  and  hope  grew  strong.  In  view  of  it  all 
— and  vividly  his  memory  retained  everything,  even 
to  the  droop  of  her  eyelids  or  the  tone  in  which 
some  ordinary  words  had  been  spoken — there  could 
scarcely  be  a  doubtful  conclusion.  Thoughts  of 
him  had  kept  her  free,  and  now  that  they  had  met 
again  she  was  seeking  to  discover  if  her  old  impres- 
sions had  been  true,  and  in  their  confirmation  was 
surely  yielding  to  his  suit. 

He  started.     Through  the  open  windows  of  the 
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adjacent  chapel  came  the  opening  notes  of  a  hymn, 
sung  with  a  sweetness  and  power  that  in  the  still 
summer  night  seemed  almost  divine.  Then  other 
voices  joined,  and  partially  obscured  the  melody  ; 
but  above  all  floated  a  voice  that  to  his  trained  ear 
had  some  of  the  rarest  qualities  of  music. 

"  That's  Madge,"  he  muttered,  and  strode 
rapidly  to  the  door.  Again,  in  the  second  stanza, 
the  rich,  pure  voice  thrilled  his  every  nerve,  gaining 
rather  than  losing  in  its  eSect  by  his  approach. 

Unconsciously  the  poor  girl  had  yielded  to  the 
old  habit  of  self-expression  in  music.  Her  heart 
had  been  heav>',  and  now  was  sad  indeed.  Earthly 
hope  had  been  growing  dim,  but  the  words  of  faith 
she  had  heard  had  not  been  without  sustaining  in- 
fluence. With  the  deep  longing  of  her  woman's 
nature  for  love,— divine  love,  if  earthly  love  must  be 
denied, — her  voice  in  its  pathos  was  unconsciously 
an  appeal,  full  of  entreaty.  She  half  forgot  her 
surroundings  ;  they  were  nothing  in  her  present 
mood.  The  little  audience  of  strangers  gave  a  sense 
of  solitude. 

The  quaint  old  tune  was  rich  in  plaintive  har- 
mony.  It  had  survived  the  winnowing  process  of 
time,  and  had  endeared  itself  to  the  popular  heart 
because  expressive  of  the  heart's  unrest  and  desire 
for  something  unpossessed.  Along  this  old,  well- 
worn  musical  channel  Madge  poured  the  full  tide  of 
her  feeling,  which  had  both  the  solemnity  and  the 
pathos  inseparable  from  all  deep  and  sacred 
emotion.  Graydon  was  now  sure  that  he  must  dis- 
miss one  of  his  impressions  of  Madge,  and  finally. 
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old  place  in  my  affection,  and  has  deposed  herself 
from  it.  She  appears  to  be  under  the  influence  of  a 
brood  of  sentimental  aspirations.  I  shall  remain  my 
old  self,  nor  shall  I  gratify  her  by  admiring  wonder. 
The  one  thing  that  would  make  life  a  burden  to  me 
is  an  Intense,  xsthetical,  rapturously  devotional 
woman,  with  her  mental  eye  fixed  on  a  vague  ideal. 
In  such  society  I  should  feel  much  like  a  man  com- 
pelled to  walk  on  stilts  alt  the  time.  The  idea  of 
going  back  to  the  hotel,  smoking  a  cigar,  and  talk- 
,  ing  of  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  after  such  music 
as  that !" 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  come  over  for  me," 
said  Madge,  as  she  came  out.  "  Thank  you,  doc- 
tor ;  no  ;  there  is  no  need  of  your  going  back  with 
me.     Good-night." 

"Thanks  to  you.  Miss  Alden,  thanks,  thanks. 
The  sermon  was  good,  but  that  last  hymn  rounded 
up  Sunday  for  me.  I  was  going  up  to  the  house, 
but  I'll  go  home  and  keep  that  music  in  my  ears. 
if  they  had  known,  they  wouldn't  have  spared  you 
from  the  hotel  music  to-night." 

'■  Please  say  nothing  about  it,— that  is  all  I  ask," 
she  said,  as  she  took  Graydon's  arm. 

"  Yes,  Madge,"  he  began,  quietly,  "  you  sung 
well.  You  had  the  rudiments  of  a  fine  voice  years 
ago.  In  gaining  strength  you  have  also  won  the 
power  to  sing." 
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"  Yes,'' -she  said,  simply. 

"  Do  you  sing  much  ?"- 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  sing  at  all  in  the  hotel.  I  did 
not  study  music  in  order  to  be  conspicuous." 

'■  Have  you  studied  it  very  carefully  ?" 
'  "  Please  leave  out  the  word  '  very.'  I  studied  it 
as  a  young  girl  studies,  not  scientifically.  I  had  a 
good  master,  and  he  did  his  best  for  me.  Poor 
Herr  Brachmann  !  he  was  sorry  to  have  me  come 
away.  Perhaps  in  time  I  can  make  progress  that 
will  satisfy  him  better.  I  could  see  that  he  was 
often  dissatisfied." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  you  are  going 
back  to  Santa  Barbara  ?" 

"  Why  not?" 

"True  enough,  'why  not?*  It  was  a  foolish 
question.  ■  You  doubtless  have  strong  attachments 
there." 

"  I  have,  indeed." 

"  And  it's  natural  to  go  where  our  attachments 
are  strongest. ' ' 

"  Yes  ;  you  have  proved  that  to-day." 

"You  evidently  share  in  my  brother's  disap- 
proval. Mary  would  soon  become  quite  recon- 
ciled." 

"  I  ?    I  have  no  right  to  feet  either  approval  or 
disapproval,  while  you  have  an  undoubted  right  to  ^ 
please  yourself." 

"Indeed!  are  you  so  indifferent?  If  you  think 
Miss  Wildmere  objectionable  you  should  disap- 
prove." 

"  If  you  find  her  altogether  charming,  if  she  real- 
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"  Indeed  I  do." 

"  You  will  be  disappointed.  You  have  formed  a 
passion  for  ideals.  I  imi^ine,  though,  that  you  are 
somewhat  different  from  other  girls  whose  future 
husbands  must  be  ideal  men,  but  who  are  content 
themselves  to  remain  very  much  what  their  milli- 
ners, dressmakers,  and  fashion  make  them." 

"  I  can  at  least  say  that  I  am  not  content  ;  and  I 
am  also  guilty  of  the  enormity  of  cherishing  ideals." 

"  Oh,  I've  found  that  out,  if  nothing  else. 
Ideals  among  men  are  as  thick  as  blackberries,  you 
know.     Jack  Henderson  dances  superbly." 

"Yes;  he  quite  meets  my  ideal  in  that  re- 
spect. ' ' 

"  Perhaps  you  left  some  one  in  Santa  Barbara 
who  meets  your  ideal  in  all  respects  ?" 

"  There  was  onegentleman  there  who  approached 
it  nearly," 

"  How  could  you  leave  him  ?" 

"  He  came  on  with  me, — Mr.  Wayland." 

"  Pshaw  !     He's  old  enough  to  be  your  father." 

"  And  very  like  a  father  he  was  to  me.  I  owe 
him  an  immense  deal,  for  he  helped  me  so  much  !" 

"  You  did  not  let  me  help  you  ?" 

"Yes;  I  did.  I  wrote  to  you  for  books,  and 
read  all  you  sent  me  ;  some  parts  of  them  several 
times." 
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i6«  A   YOUNG  GlRfS  WOOING. 

"  You  know  that  is  not  what  I  meant.  I  am 
learning  to  understand  you  somewhat,  Madge.  I 
hope  you  may  realize  all  your  ideals,  and  find  some 
young  fellow  who  is  the  embodiment  of  the  higher 
life,  aspirations,  and  all  that,  you  know." 

Her  laugh  rung  out  musically.  Mrs.  Muir  heard 
it,  and  remarked  to  her  husband  :  "  Madge  and 
Graydon  are  getting  on  better.  They  have  seemed 
to  me  to  clash  a  little  to-day." 

Mr,  Muir  made  no  reply,  and  Graydon,  as  he 
mounted  the  steps,  whispered,  hurriedly,  "  What 
you  said  about  Miss  Wildmere  was  at  least  just  and 
fair.  I  wish  you  liked  her,  and  would  mflpence 
Henry  to  like  her,  for  I  see  that  you  have  influence 
with  him." 

She  made  no  response  by  word  or  sign. 

The  ladies  soon  retired,  and  Graydon  waited  in 
vain  for  another  interview  with  Miss  Wildmere. 
While  he  was  looking  for  her  on  the  piazza  she 
passed  in  and  disappeared.  He  at  last  discovered 
Mr.  Arnault,  who  was  smoking  and  making  some 
memoranda,  and,  turning  on  his  heel,  he  strode 
away.  "  She  might  have  said  good-night,  at 
least,"  he  thought,  discontentedly,  "  and  that 
fellow  Arnault  did  not  look  like  a  man  who  had 
received  his  congi." 

That  this  gentleman  did  not  regard  himself  as 
out  of  the  race  was  proved  by  his  tactics  the  next 
morning.  Before  reaching  the  city  he  joined  Mr. 
Muir  in  the  smoking-section  of  a  parlor  car,  and 
easily  directed  their  talk  to  the  peculiar  condition 
of    business.      Mr.   Muir   knew    little   in    favor   of 
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held  their  heads  well  up  in  the  fluctuations  of  the 
street.  Both  gentlemen  deplored  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  and  hoped  that  there  might  soon  be  more 
confidence,  "  By  the  way,  Mr.  Muir,"  Mr.  Ar- 
nault remarked,  casually,  "  if  you  need  accom- 
modation we  have  some  money  lying  idle  for  a 
short  time,  which  we  would  like  to  put  out  as  a  call 
loan,  and  would  be  glad  to  place  it  in  good  conser- 
vative hands,  like  yours." 

"  Thank    you,"     said     Mr.     Muir,    with     some 
cordiality. 

He  went  to  his  office  and   looked   matters  over 

r  .1.      "e  was  convinced  that  a  crisis  was  ap- 

Vlore  money  was  required  immediately, 
:urities  in  which  he  had  invested  had 
further.  He  had  not  lost  his  faith  in 
knowing  that  they  had  a  solid  basis, 
;  among  the  first  to  rise  in  value  with 
fidence.  He  had  gone  so  far  and  held 
lat  it  was  a  terribie  thing  to  give  up 
iratively  little  money  would  probably 
;rto  perfect  safety,  but  his  means  were 
banks  stringent,  and  he  had  already 
edit  somewhat.  Mr.  Arnault's  proffer 
im  again,  and  at  last,  much  as  he  dis- 
sdient,  he  called  upon  the  broker,  who 
f[-hand,  and  business-like. 
Muir,"  he  said,  "  I  can  let  you  have 
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good  every  dollar  he  owed,  with  int 
the  other  hand,  even  the  small  suir 
ised  to  preserve  his  fortune  and  add 
his  wealth.  The  transaction  was  soc 
Mr.  Arnault  was  equally  satisliei 
took  but  slight  risk.  The  loan,  how 
from  his  own  means,  and  was  not  wl 
aFTair.  He  had  made  up  his  min' 
Wildmere,  and  would  not  swerve  fn 
unless  she  engaged  herself  to  anothe 
though  she  might  be  willing  to  break 
stress  of  circumstances,  he  woulc 
There  was  only  one  thing  greater  th 
ency, — his  pride.  She  was  the  belle 
had  been  admired  most  generally,  ai 
success,— success  in  everything  on  w 
his  heart,  or,  rather,  mind.  For'h 
engaged  to  Graydon,  and  then,  1: 
poverty,  to  be  willing  to  renounce  1 
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appear  to  the  world  to  have  won  her  in  tair  compe- 
tition with  all  others,  and  the  girl  had  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  this  fact.  The  events  of  the  previous 
day,  with  her  father's  note,  therefore  confirmed  her 
purpose  to  keep  both  men  in  abeyance  until  the 
scale  should  turn. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

MISS  wildmere's  strategy. 

As  we  have  seen,  Madge  could  net  resume  her 
old  relations   with   Graydon   Muir.       Indeed, 
the  turning-point  in  her  life  had    been  the  impulse 

and  decision  to  escape  them  by  going  away.     She 
was  also  right  in  thinking  that  this  inability  would 
rather  help  than  hinder  her  cause.     If  he  had  come 
back  and  realized  his  expectations,  he  would  have 
bestowed    unstintedly   the   placid     affection    of    a 
brother,  given  her  his  confidence,  his  aid,  anything 
she  wished,  except   his  thoughts.     While  she   lost 
much  else,  she  retained  these  in  a  way  that  puzzled 
and  even  provoked  him,  in  view  of  his  devotion  tii 
Miss  Wildmere.     The  very  fact  that  he 
the  way  in  which  he  had  been  treated  b 
made  him  think  of  her,  although  admittin 
self  that    it   might   all  turn  out  for  the  t 
would  have  soon  accepted  changes  in  extei 
her  added  accomplishments,  but  there  w 
and  more  subtile  changes  which  he  could  i 
It   began   to  pique  him   that   he  had  airt 
forced  to  abandon  more  than  one  impress 
gard  to  her  character.      It  was  somewhat 
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girl  scarcely  twenty,  and  that  this  girl  of  all  others 
should  be  little  Madge.  He  had  intimated  that  she 
had  become  imbued  with  sentimentality  and  aspira- 
tions after  ideals,  and  was  hoping  to  meet  a  male 
embodiment  of  these  traits,  which  he  regarded  as 
prominently  lackadaisical.  Her  merry  and  half 
ironical  laugh  was  not  the  natural  response  of  a 
woman  of  the  intense  and  assthetic  type, 

"  I  don't  understand  her  yet,"  he  admitted  ;  and 
he  again  assured  himself  that  it  w^s  not  necessary 
that  he  should.  She  had  not  merely  drifted  away 
from  him,  but  had  deliberately  chosen  that  others 
should  guide  and  help  in  the  new  development. 
The  thing  for  him  to  do  now  was  to  secure  the  girl 
of  his  heart,  who  was  not  shrouded  in  mystery.  It 
was  evident  that  Mr.  Arnault  had  been  an  urgent 
suitor,  and  that  she  was  not  already  engaged  to  him 
proved,  as  he.believed,  that  she  had  been  under  the 
influence  of  a  restraint  readily  explained  by  her  more 
than  manner  toward  himself,  "She  will  have  to 
choose  between  us  soon,"  he  thought.  "  She  un- 
derstands us  both,  and  her  heart  will  soon  give  its 
final  verdict,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so." 

]^iss  Wiidmere's  heart  would  have  slight  voice  in 
the  verdict.  Indeed,  it  never  had  been  permitted 
to  say  very  much,  and  was  approaching  the  condi- 
tion of  a  mute.  She  had  her  preference,  however, 
and  still  hoped  to  be  able  to  follow  it.  She  smiled 
upon  Graydon  almost  as  sweetly  as  ever  during  the; 
next  two  days,  but  he  felt  that  she  had  grown  more 
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sought  stronger  indications  of  her  regard,  she  was 
on  the  wing  instantly,  and   he  was  too  fine  in  his 
perceptions  to  push  matters  against  her  will.     One 
thing    appeared    hopeful    to    him,  —  she     seemed 
possessed  by  a  carefully  veiled  jealousy  of  Madge. 
In  his  downright  earnestness,  he  determined  to  give 
her  no  cause  for  this,  and  treated  Madge  much  as 
he  did  Mrs.  Muir,  allowing  for  difference  in  age  and 
relation.        He    determined    that    Miss    Wildmere 
should  discover  no  ambiguity  in  his  course  or  inten- 
tions.    If  thoughts  of  him  had  kept  her  waiting 
through  years,  he  would  justify  those  thoughts  by 
all  the  means  in  his  power.     Casting  about  with  a 
lover's  ingenuity  for  an  explanation  of  her  tantaliz- 
ing allurement,  yet  elusiveness,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  she  was  unwilling  to  yield  readily  and  easily, 
from  very  fear  that  he  might  surmise  the  cause  of 
her  freedom, — that  she  had  given  him  t>fr  Invc  hp- 
fore  it  had  been  asked.     Therefore,  it 
possible  that  she  now  proposed  for  him 
thorny  probation  as  an  open  suitor.     S! 
appear  to   be  easily  won,  and  perhaps 
that,  since  this  was  to  be  the  last  wooii 
enjoy,  she  would  make  the  most  of  i 
resolved  to  make  the  most  of  this  phas 
to  enjoy  to  the  utmost  all  of  her  shy  ' 
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Madge  felt  herself  neglected  and  partially  for- 
gotten. She  saw  that  Miss  Wildmere's  spell  grew 
stronger  upon  Graydon  every  day.  Jt  was  not  in 
her  nature  to  seek  to  attract  his  attention  or  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  enter  the  lists  openly  against  her 
rival.  During  the  first  three  days  of  the  week,  her 
chief  effort  was  to  be  so  active  and  cheerful  that  her 
deep  despondency  should  be  hidden  from  all.  She 
was  the  life  of  every  little  group  of  which  she 
formed  a  part.  Wherever  she  appeared,  mirth  and 
laughter  soon  followed.  The  young  girls  in  the 
house  began  to  acknowledge  her  as  a  natural  leader, 
the  boyish  young  fellows  to  adore  her,  and  the 
maturer  men  to  discover  that  she  could  hold  her 
own  with  them  in  conversation,  while  another  class 
learned,  to  their  chagrin,  that  she  would  not  flirt. 
For  every  walking  expedition  started  she  was  ready 
with  her  alpenstock,  and  the  experts  in  the  bowling 
alley  found  a  strong,  supple  competitor,  with  eye 
and  hand  equally  true.  Graydon,  as  far  as  his 
preoccupation  permitted,  saw  all  this  with  renewed 
perplexity.  She  now  appeared  to  him  as  a  beauti- 
ful, vigorous  girl,  with  healthful  instincts  and  a 
large  appetite  for  enjoyment. 

Wednesday  morning  was  cool  and  cloudy,  and  a 
lai|;e  party  was  forming  to  cUmb  lo  Spy  Rogk. 
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less,  as  in  the  present  case,  she  was  addressed. 
Then  she  would  reply  with  perfect  courtesy,  but  in 
some  such  ambiguous  way.  It  soon  became 
evident  to  Graydon  that  the  two  girls  were  hostile, 
and  this  both  amused  and  vexed  him.  He  was  be- 
ginning to  learn  that  Madge  was  the  more  skilful 
opponent.  She  was  never  aggressive,  yet  seemed 
clad  in  polished  armor  when  attacked,  and  her  quick 
replies  flashed  back  under  the  light  of  her  smile. 
By  acting,  however,  as  if  Miss  Wildmere  were  never 
in  her  thoughts,  except  when  in  some  way  obtruded 
upon  them,  she  gave  the  keenest  wound.  The 
flattered  girl  enjoyed  being  envied,  hated,  and  even 
detested  by  her  own  sex,  but  to  be  politely  ignored 
was  a  new  and  unwelcome  experience,  and  she 
chafed  under  it,  not  so  secretly  but  that  Graydon 
observed  her  annoyance. 

After  a  rest  they  started  on  again,  he  with  Miss 
Wildmere  falling  to  the  rear.  Before  Madge  passed 
around  a  curve  in  the  path  she  saw  a  lily  on  a  bank 
above  her,  and  with  the  aid  of  her  alpenstock 
sprung  upon  the  mossy  shelf,  plucked  the  Rower, 
and  leaped  down  with  an  effort  so  quick  and  agile 
that  it  seemed  like  the  impulse  of  a  bird  to  get 
something  and  pass  on.  She  put  the  flower  in  her 
belt,  and  a  moment  later  was  hidden  from  view. 

"  I  hope  you  observed  that  feat,"  Miss  Wildmere 
remarked.  "  Indeed,  Miss  Alden  appears  inclined 
to  call  attention  to  her  feet  this  morning." 

"I  hope  the   ladies  will  observe   them,"  he  re- 
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the  better.     Lean  on  me  as  if  you  trusted  : 

There  was  a  slight  frown  on  her  brow,  as  '. 
his  speech,  but  it  soon  passed,  and  she  sail 
as  she  still  lingered,  "  Well,  I'm  not  an  at 
should  value  more  a  man's  strong  arm  than 
of  my  own." 

"  You  know  that  the  arm  of  one  man  i 
your  service." 

"'Ever'  implies  more  patience  than  ■ 
possesses." 

"  I  should  think  so  ;  yet  you  will  find  m 
ably  patient." 

"  Everything  is  a  matter  of  reason  with  i 

"  Our  reason  assures  us  that  certain  thi 
matter  of  the  heart  with  women.  Ther 
hope." 

"Men  are  much  too  exacting.  They 
thing  out  and  make  up  their  minds.  If  t 
any  hopes  on  women's  hearts,  they  should 
ber  what  unreasoning  organs  they  are, — ful 
tations,  doubts,  absurd  fears,  and  more  ab; 
iidence  at  times.     Have  you  ever  seen  a  bi 
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hope   of   capturing   it   during   the   moment   of   in- 
decision." 

"  Indeed,  M.ss  Wildmere,  if  I  understand  your 
little  parable,  I  think  Mr.  Arnault  errs  egregiously, 
yet  he  does  not  frighten  the  bird  into  a  very  distant 
flight." 

"  You  do  not  know  how  distant  it  is." 

"  No  ;  I  only  see  that  he  goes  straight  for  the  bird 
the  moment  he  sees  her." 

"  He  might  have  found  a  more  considerate  policy 
wiser."  Then  she  added,  gravely,  with  a  little  re- 
proach in  her  voice  :  "  Mr.  Arnault  is  an  old  friend 
and  a  friend  of  papa's,  whom  he  often  favors  in 
business.  I  think  my  manner  toward  you  should 
prove  that  I  am  not  inclined  to  be  disloyal  toward 
old  friends.  You  have  just  defended  Miss  Aider 
against  a  little  feminine  spite  on  my  part.  That 
was  nice.  In  the  same  way  I  defend  Mr.  Arnault, 
whom,  for  reasons  equally  absurd,  you  do  not  alto- 
gether like.  I'm  only  a  woman,  you  know,  and  a 
little  spite  is  one  of  our  prerogatives.  After  all,  it 
doesn't  amount  to  anything.  I  would  do  as  much 
for  Miss  Alden  as  for  any  one  in  the  house." 
(Quite  true,  which  was  nothing.)  "  You  know  how 
girls  are." 

"  Certainly,  especially  when  both  are  reigning 
belles." 

"  The  men  are  always  the  rulers  sooner  or  later  ; 
and  I  shall  give  my  allegiance  to  those   gentlemen 
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but  I  don't  wish  you  to  feel  toward  me  o 
should  toward  you  and  Miss  Alden  i.  I  sav 
were  together  a  great  deal.  Now  you 
frank  I  am,  and  what  a  compliment  I  p; 
masculine  superiority." 

"  Miss  Wildmere,  I  think  I  understari 
hope  I  do.  Vour  manner  of  greeting  n 
return  from  long  absence  proved  that  yoi 
disloyal  to  one  old  friend.  If  you  could 
in  mind  for  years,  I  can  hope  I  am  not 
during  the  hours  when  others  have  clai 
you.  I  have  ever  kept  you  in  mind,  ani 
say  more.  If  women  have  a  little  nati 
men  in  some  situations  are  endowed  with 
selfishness,  and  the  bump  of  appropriat 
almost  into  a  deformity." 

"  I  never  expect  to  see  deformities  of  ai 
Graydon  Muir,"  she  said,  laughing.  "  N< 
understand  each  other  so  well,  give  me  ; 
and  pull  me  up  this  steep  place  before 
have  stood  so  long,  while  getting  over  anc 
steep  place  that  lay  in  our  path.  I'm 
others  have  all  gone  on,  for  now  you  ca 
all  you  choose,  and  1  sha'n't  care." 

He  did  help  her,  with  a  touch  and  frei 
grew  into  something  like  caresses.  He  fe 
had  revealed  himself  almost  as  complete 
had  spoken  his  love,  and  that  he  had  rec 
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bind  her.  She  permitted  the  avowal  of  his  hope, 
that  he  had  been  in  her  thoughts  during  his  long 
absence,  and  the  natural  inference  that  her  hand 
was  still  free  because  of  his  hold  upon  her  heart. 
This  belief  filled  him  with  gratitude,  and  inspired 
'him,  as  she  intended  it  should,  with  generous 
thoughts  and  impulses  toward  her.  What  if  she  did 
prefer  to  maintain  a  little  longer  the  delicate  half 
reserve  that  precedes  a  positive  engagement?  It 
only  insured  that  the  cup  of  happiness  should  be 
sipped  and  enjoyed  more  leisurely.  She  had  seen 
too  much  of  life,  and  enjoyed  too  many  of  its 
pleasures,  to  act  with  precipitation  now.  She  un- 
derstood him,  and  yet  loved  him  well  enough  to  be 
jealous  of  one  whom  she  believed  that  he  regarded 
as  a  sister.  With  amusement  he  thought  ;  "  She  is 
not  even  that  to  me  now.  Hanged  if  I  know  what 
she  is  to  me  beyond  a  pretty,  vexatious  puz?,le  !" 

Miss  Wildmere's  strategy  had  accomplished  one 
thing,  however.  Believing  that  he  was  absolved  by 
Madge's  course  from  everything  beyond  cordial 
politeness,  he  had  resolved  to  carry  out  her  rival's 
wishes.  It  was  no  great  cross  to  forego  Madge's 
society,  and  if  Miss  Wildmere  saw  that  he  was  not 
consoling  himself  during  the  hours  she  spent  with 
Arnault,  she  would  shorten  them  in  his  behalf. 

After  reaching  a  certain  point  he  suggested : 
"  [nstead  of  scaling  that  rocky  height  after  the  rest 
of  the  party,  suppose  we  follow  this  grassy  wood- 
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PERPLEXED  AND  BEGUILED. 

MADGE  was  so  discouraged  that  she  contented 
herself  with  a  manner  of  listless  apathy  dur- 
ing dinner,  and  then  retired  to  her  room.  Graydon 
was  giving  her  so  little  thought  that  there  was  slight 
occasion  for  di^uise,  and  less  incentive  for  effort  to 
interest  him. 

"The  struggle  promise^  to  be  short  and  deci- 
sive," she  moaned.  "  Perhaps  it  has  been  already 
decided.  I  had  no  chance,  afterall.  He  came  here 
fully  committed  in  his  own  thoughts  to  Miss  Wild- 
mere.  I  have  merely  lost  my  old  place  in  his  affec- 
tion, and  have  had  and  shall  have  no  opportunity  to 
win  his  love.  If  this  is  to  be  my  fate  it  is  well  to  dis- 
cover it  so  speedily,  and  not  after  weeks  of  torturing 
hope  and  fear.  I'll  learn  the  truth  with  absolute 
certainty  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  find  a  pretext 
to  join  the  Waylands. " 

At  last  the  fatigue  of  the  morning  brought  the 
respite  of  sleep,  and  when  she  waked  she  found  late 
evening  shadows  in  her  room,  and  learned  that  Mr. 
Muir  had  arrived,  it  being  his  purpose  to  spend  the 
Fourth  and  the  remainder  of  the  week  with  his 
family. 
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Weariness  and  despondency  are  near  akin,  and  in 
banishing  one  Madge  found  herself  better  able  to 
cope  with  the  other.  At  any  rate,  she  determined 
to  show  no  weakness.  If  Graydon  would  never  love 
her  he  should  at  least  be  compelled  to  respect  and 
admire  her,  and  he  should  never  have  cause  to  sur- 
mise  the  heart-poverty  to  which  she  was  doomed. 
Still  less  would  she  give  her  proud  rival  a  chance  to 
wound  her  again.  Miss  Wildmere  might  make 
Graydon's  devotion  as  ostentatious  as  she  pleased, 
but  should  never  again  detect  on  Madge's  face  a 
look  of  pained  surprise  and  solicitude. 

She  made  a  careful  toilet  for  the  evening,  telling 
Mr.  Muir  and  "her  sister  not  to  wait  for  her,  as  she 
had  overslept  herself. 

"  Where  is  Madge  ?"  Jjraydon  asked,  at  the  sup- 
per-table. 

"  She  did  not  wake  up  mtime  to  come  down  with 
us,"  Mrs,  Muir  replied,  "What  does  it  matter? 
Miss  Wildmere  so  fills  your  eyes  that  you  see  no  one 
else.     When  is  it  to  be,  Graydon  ?" 

"  Madge  evidently  sees  quite  as  much  of  me  as 
she  cares  to,"  he  replied,  somewhat  irritably.  "  I 
have  not  asked  when  it's  to  be  or  whether  it's  to  be 
at  all.  I  suppose,"  he  added,  satirically,  "  that  in 
consideration  of  my  extreme  youth  I  should  obtain 
permission  from  my  family  before  venturing  to  ask 
anything." 

"  That  remark  is  absurd  and  uncalled  for,'"  Mr. 
Muir  replied,  gravely.  "  Of  course  you  will  please 
yourself,  as  I  did,  and  we  shall  make  the  best  of  it. 
But  you   have  no  right  to  expect  that  we  shall  see 
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as  she  is,  I  do  not  like  her,  but  if  you  choose  to 
marry  her,  rest  assured  I  shall  give  neither  of  you 
caiise  for  complaint.  Now,  according  to  my 
custom,  I've  had  my  say.  You  could  not  expect 
me,  as  your  brother,  to  be  indifferent  ;  still  less 
could  I  pretend  an  approval  that  I  don't  feel ;  but  I 
recognize  that  you  are  as  free  as  I  was  when  Mary's 
suitor,  and  I  do  not  think  you  can  reasonably  ask 
more.  Our  relations  are  too  intimate  for  misunder- 
standing. You  know  that,  in  my  present  plans  and 
hopes,  I  look  forward  to  receiving  you  as  a  partner 
at  no  distant  time.  If  such  purposes  are  carried  out 
our  interests  must  always  be  identical." 

'' Pardon  me,  Henry,"  said  Graydon,  warmly, 
"and  do  not  misunderstand  my  hasty  words.  I 
know  you  have  my  best  welfare  at  heart, — you  have 
ever  i»oved  that, — but  you  misjudge  my  choice. 
Even  Mary  begins  to  see  that  you  do,  and  woman's 
insight  is  keener  than  man's.  You  attribute  to  the 
daughter  the  qualities  you  dislike  in  the  father.  Is 
it  nothing  that  she  has  waited  for  me  during  my 
long  absence,  when  she  could  pick  and  choose  from 
so  many  ?" 

"  I'm  not  sure  she  has  been  waiting  for  you  ;  her 
manner  toward  Mr.  Arnault  yonder  suggests  that 
she  may  still  pick  and  choose." 

"  Bah  !  I'm  not  afraid  of  him.  She  could  have 
taken  him  long  since  had  she  so  wished." 

Others  who  had  seats  at  the  table  now  ap- 
proached, and  prevented  further  interchange  of 
words  on  so  delicate  a  subject.     Nevertheless  Mr. 
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Muir's  arrow  had  not  flown  wide  of  the  mark,  and 
Graydon  thought  that  Miss  Wildmere  was  unneces- 
sarily cordial  toward  his  rival,  and  that  Mr.  Wild- 
mere,  who  had  also  come  from  the  city,  wks 
decidedly  complacent  over  the  fact. 

Graydon's  furtive  observation  was  now  cut  short 
by  the  entrance  of  Madge,  and  even  he  was  dazzled 
by  a  beauty  that  attractedmany  eyes.  It  was  not 
merely  a  lovely  woman  who  was  advancing  toward 
him,  but  a  woman  whose  nature  was  profoundly  ex- 
cited. What  though  she  moved  in  quiet,  well-bred 
grace,  and  greeted  Mr.  Muirwith  natural  cordiality? 
The  aroused  spiritual  element  was  not  wanting  in 
the  expression  of  her  face  or  in  the  dignity  of  her 
carriage.  Her  deep,  suppressed  feeling,  which  bor- 
dered on  despair  ;  her  womanly  pride,  which  would 
disguise  all  suffering  at  every  cost,  gave  to  her  pres- 
ence a  subtile  power,  felt  non«  the  less  because  in- 
tangible. It  was  evident  that  she  neither  saw  nor 
cared  for  the  strangers  who  were  looking  their  curi- 
osity and  admiration  ;  and  Graydon  understood  her 
barely  well  enough  to  think,  "Something,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  makes  her  unlike  other  girls.  She 
was  languidly  indifferent  at  dinner ;  now  she  is 
superbly  indiRerent.  This  morning  and  yesterday 
she  was  a  gay  young  girl,  eager  for  a  mountain 
scramble  or  a  frolic  of  any  kind.  How  many  more 
phases  will  she  exhibit  before  the  week  is  over  ?" 

Poor  Madge  could  not  have  answered  that  ques- 
tion herself.  She  was  under  the  control  of  one  of 
the  chief  inspirations  of  feeling  and  action.  Moods 
of  which  she  had  never  dreamt  would  become  in- 
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In  ceasing  to  hope  one  also  ceases  to  fear,  and 
Graydon  admitted  to  himself  that  he  had  never  be- 
fore felt  the  change  in  Madge  so  deeply.  The 
weak,  timid  little  girl  he  had  once  known  now 
looked  as  if  she  could  quietly  face  anything.  The 
crowded  room,  the  stare  of  strangers,  were  simply 
as  if  they  were  not  ;  the  approach  of  a  thunder-gust 
in  the  sultry  evening  was  unheeded  ;  when  a  ioud 
peal  drowned  her  voice,  she  simply  waited  till  she 
could  be  heard  again,  and  then  went  on  without  a 
tremor  in  her  tones,  while  all  around  her  people 
were  nervous,  starting,  and  exclaiming.  There  was 
not  the  faintest  suggestion  of  high  tragedy  in  her 
manner.  To  a  casual  observer  it  was  merely  the 
somewhat  proud  and  cold  reserve  of  a  lady  in  a 
public  place,  while  under  the  eyes  of  a  strange  and 
miscellaneous  assemblage.  Graydon  imagined  that 
it  might  veil  some  resentment  because  he  had  been 
so  remiss  in  his  attentions.  Jie  could  scarcely 
maintain  this  view,  however,  for  she  was  as  cordial 
to  him  as  to  any  one,  while  at  the  same  time  giving 
the  impression  that  he  was  scarcely  in  her  thoughts 
at  all. 

Mr.  Muir  was  perplexed  also,  and  watched  her 
with  furtive  admiration.  "If  she  cares  for  Gray- 
don's  neglect  she's  a  superb  actress,"  he  thought. 
"Great  Scott  !  what  an  idiot  he  is,  that  he  can- 
not see  the  difference  between  this  grand  woman 
and  yonder  whjtc-faced  speculator  !     She  actually 
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quickens  the  blood  in  my  veins  to-night  when  she 
fixes  her  great  black  eyes  ort  me." 

Graydon  felt  her  power,  but  believed  that  there 
was  nothing  in  it  gentle  or  conciliatory  toward  him- 
self. Probably  her  mood  resulted  from  a  proud 
consciousness  of  her  beauty  and  the  triumphs  that 
awaited  her.  She  had  been  young  and  gay  hereto- 
fore with  the  other  young  people,  but  now  that  a 
number  of  mature  men,  like  Arnault,  hdd  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  she  proposed  to  make  a  different 
impression.  The  embodiment  of  her  ideal  might 
be  among  them.  "At  any  rate,"  he  concluded, 
"  she  has  the  skill  to  make  me  feel  that  I  have  little 
place  in  either  her  imaginings  or  hopes,  and  that  for 
all  she  cares  I  may  capture  Miss  Wildmere  as  soon 
as  I  can.  Both  of  us  probably  are  so  far  beneath 
her  ideals  of  womanhood  and  manhood  that  she  can 
never  be  friendly  to  one  and  is  fast  losing  her  in- 
terest in  the  other.  She  has  already  virtually  said, 
'  Our  relations  arc  accidental,  and  if  you  marry 
Stella  Wildmere  you  need  not  hope  that  I  shall  ac- 
cept her  with  opep  arms  as  inseparable  from  one,  of 
my  best  friends.'  '  Best  friend,'  indeed  !  Even 
that  amount  of  regard  was  a  lingering  sentiment  of 
the  past.  Now  that  we  have  met  again  she  realizes 
that  we  have  grown  to  be  comparative  strangers, 
and  that  our  tastes  and  interests  lie  apart." 

Thus  day  after  day  he  had  some  new  and  per- 
turbed theory  as  to  Madge,  in  which  pique,  infused 
with  cynical  philosophy  and  utter  misapprehension, 
led  to  widely  varying  conclusions.  Ardent  and  im- 
jiatient  lover  of  another  woman  as  he  was,  one  thing 
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When  the  dancing  began,  the  storm  was  approach- 
ing its  culmination.  More  vivid  than  the  light  from 
the  chandeliers,  the  electric  flashes  dazzled  startled 
eyes  with  increasing  frequency.  Miss  Wildmere  at 
first  tried  to  show  cool  indifference  in  the  spirit  of 
bravado,  and  maintained  her  place  upon  the  floor 
with  Mr,  Arnault  and  a  few  others.  She  soon  suc- 
'  cumbed,  with  visible  agitation,  as  a  thunderous  peal 
echoed  along  the  sky,  Madge  danced  on  with 
Graydon  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  He  only  felt 
that  her  form  grew  a  little  more  tense,  and  saw  that 
her  eyes  glowed  with  suppressed  excitement. 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  ?"  he  asked,  as  soon  as  his 
voice  could  be  heard.  "  See,  the  ladies  are  scatter- 
ing or  huddling  together,  while  many  look  as  if  the 
world  were  coming  to  an  end." 

"  The  world  is  coming  to  an  end  to  some  every 
day,"  she  replied, 

"  That  remark  is  as  tragic  as  it  is  trite,  Madge. 
What  could  have  suggested  it  ?" 

"  Trite  remarks  cannot  have  serious  causes." 

"  Account  for  the  tragic  phase,  then." 

"  I'm  in  no  mood  for  tragedy,  and  commonplace 
does  not  need  explanation." 

"  What  kind  of  mood  are  you  in  to-night,  Madge? 
You  puzzle  me  ;"  and  he  looked  directly  into  her 
eyes.  At  the  moment  sh»was  facing  a  window, 
and  a  flash  of  strange  brilliancy  made  every  feature 
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pressive  that  Graydon  foi^ot  all  else,  and  still  gazed 
at  tier  with  something  like  awe  in  his  face.  Her  lip 
trembled,  for  the  nervous  tension  was  growing  too 
severe,  "  Why  do  you  look  at  me  so  ?"  she  faltered. 
"  What  has  happened  ?     Is  there  danger  ?" 

"  What  has  happened,  Madge,  that  I  cannot  un- 
derstand you  P  The  electric  gleam  made  you  look 
like  an  angel  of  light.  Your  face  seemed  light 
itself.  Are  you  so  true  and  good,  Madge,  that  such 
vivid  radiance  brings  out  no  stain  or  fear  ?  What 
IS  it  that  makes  you  unlike  others?"  Instinctively 
he  looked  toward  Miss  Wildmere.  Her  face  was 
buried  in  her  hands,  and  Mr.  Arnault  was  bending 
over  her  with  reassuring  words. 

Madge  felt  her  self-control  departing.  "  Mary  is 
afraid  in  a  thunder-storm,"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone, 
"  I'll  go  to  her.  She  does  not  find  me  so  puz- 
zling ;"  and  she  hastened  away,  yet  not  so  swiftly 
but  that  he  saw  her  quivering  lip  and  look  of 
trouble. 

He  took  a  few  impulsive  steps  in  pursuit,  then 
hesitated  and  walked  irresolutely  down  a  hallway, 
that  he  might  have^  chance  for  further  thought. 
The  alarm  and  confusion   were  so  gre 
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Emotion,  if  forced,  has  little  power  except  to 
repel,  but  even  a  glimpse  of  deep,  suppressed  feel- 
ing  haunts  the  memory,  especially  if  its  cause  is 
half  in  mystery. 

Madge  had  set  her  heart  on  one  thing,  had 
worked  long  and  patiently  for  its  attainment,  had 
hoped  and  prayed  for  it,  and  within  the  last  few 
hours  was  feeling  the  bitterness  of  defeat.  The 
event  she  so  .dreaded  seemed  inevitable,  even  if  it 
had  not  already  occurred.  The  expression  on  Gray- 
don's  face  when  she  had  first  met  him  after  hia  long 
ramble  with  Miss  Wildmere  had  been  that  of  a  tran- 
quilly happy  lover,  whose  heart  was  at  rest  in  glad 
certainty.  Why  should  he  not  have  spoken  ?  what 
greater  encouragement  could  he  ask  than  the  favor 
she  herself  had  seen  ?  During  his  long  absence  an- 
other girl  had  apparently  been  waiting  for  him  also, 
"  But  not  working  for  him,"  she  sighed,  *'  and  keep- 
ing herself  aloof  from  all  and  everything  that  would 
render  her  less  worthy.  While  I  sought  to  train 
heart,  body,  and  soul  to  be  a  fit  bride,  she  has 
dallied  with  every  admirer  she  met,  and  now  wins 
him  without  one  hour  of  self-denial  or  effort.  It  is 
more  bitter  than  death  to  me.  It  is  cruelty  to  him, 
for  that  selfish  girl  will  never  make  him  happy. 
Even  after  he  marries  her  he  will  be  only  one  among 
many,  and  the  ball-room  glare  will  be  more  to  her 
than  the  light  of  her  own  hearth." 

Such  thoughts  had  been  in  Madge's  mind,  and 
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self-control  had  been  no  easy  matter.  When  to  all 
had  been  added  the  excitement  of  the  storm  and 
his  unexpected  words,  her  overstrained  nerves  gave 
way.  She  was  too  desperately  unhappy  for  the 
common  fear  which  temporarily  overwhelmed 
many, — the  greater  swallows  up  the  less, — but  the 
storm  had  led  to  words  that  both  wounded  and 
alarmed  her.  Why  did  she  so  perplex  him  ?  What 
had  the  lightning's  gleam  revealed,  to  be  under- 
stood when  he  should  think  it  all  over  ?  Could  the 
truth  of  her  love,  of  which  she  was  so  conscious,  be 
detected  in  spite  of  her  efforts  and  disguises  ?  Was 
she  doomed,  not  only  to  failure  and  an  impover- 
ished life,  but  also  to  the  humiliation  of  receiving  a 
life-long,  yet  somewhat  complacent  pity  from  Gray- 
don,  and  possibly  the  triumphant  scorn  of  her  rival  ? 

With  these  thoughts  surging  in  her  mind  she 
locked  herself  in  her  room  and  sobbed  like  the 
broken-hearted  girl  she  felt  herself  to  be.  The 
passing  storm  was  nothing  to  her.  A  heavier  storm 
was  raging  in  her  soul,  nor  had  it  ceased  when  the 
skies  without  grew  cloudless  and  serene.  She  at  last 
felt  that  she  must  do  something  to  maintain  her 
di^uise.  Hearing  little  Jack  crying  and  Mrs.  Muir 
trying  to  hush  him,  she  washed  her  eyes  and  went 
to  the  partially  darkened  room  where  the  child  was, 
and  said,  "  Let  me  take  him,  Mary,  and  you  go 
down  and  see  Henry." 

"  It's  awfully  good  of  you,  Madge.  The  children 
have  been  so  frightened  that  I've  been  up  here  all 
the  evening.  You  seem  to  have  better  luck  in 
quieting  Jack  than  any  of  us." 
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sleep  ?' ' 

"  Yes,  if  I  feel  like  it." 

Graydon  soon  discovered  Mrs.  Muir  after  she  had 
joined  her  husband,  and  asked,  "  Where  is  Madge  ?" 

"She  has  kindly  taken  the  baby  so  that  I  can 
spend  a  little  time  with  Henry.  The  children  have 
been  frightened,  and  Jack  is  very  fretful.  I'm  tired 
out,  and  don't  know  what  I  should  do  if  it  wasn't 
for  Madge." 

"  Why  can't  the  nurse  take  him  ?" 

"  He  won't  go  to  her  in  these  bad  moods. 
Madge  can  quiet  him  even  better  than  I.  What's 
the  matter  that  you  are  so  anxious  to  see  Madge  ? 
Vou  have  seemed  abundantly  able  to  amuse  your- 
self without  her  the  last  few  days.  Is  Mr.  Arnault 
in  the  way  to-night  ?" 

"  As  if  I  cared  a  rap  for.  him  !"  said  Graydon, 
turning  irritably  away. 

He  did  care,  however,  and  felt  that  Miss  Wild- 
mere  was  making  too  much  use  of  the  liberty  she 
had  provided  for.  She,  like  many  others,  could  be 
half  hysterical  while  the  violence  of  the  storm 
lasted,  and  yet,  when  quiet  was  restored,  was  capa- 
ble of  making  a  jest  of  her  fears  and  the  most  of  a 
delightful  conjunction  of  affairs,  which  placed  two 
eh'gible  men  at  her  beck,  to  either  of  whom  she 
could  become  engaged  before  she  slept.  The  arrival 
of  herfather  had  turned  the  scale  decidedly  in  favor 
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ence.  She  was  actuated  by  the  feeling  that  she 
had  given  much  time  and  encouragement  to  Gray- 
don,  and  that  now  Arnault  should  have  his  turn. 
Madge  had  been  invisible  since  the  storm,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  indicate  that  Graydon  was  disposed 
to  give  her  much  thought.  Miss  Wildmere's  natu- 
ral supposition  was  that  he  and  Madge  had  been 
like  brother  and  sister  once,  and  that  the  form  of 
the  relation  still  existed,  but  that  in  their  long  sep- 
aration they  had  grown  somewhat  indilTerent  toward 
each  other.  She  believed  that  the  solicitude  she 
had  seen  in  Madge's  face,  on  the  evening  so  memo- 
rable in  the  latter's  experience,  was  due  to  the  jeal- 
ousy of  an  immature,  sickly  girl,  who  had  been  so 
huiflored  as  to  feel  that  Graydon  belonged  to  her. 
She  naturally  believed  that  if  there  had  been  any- 
thing beyond  this,  it  would  have  been  developed  by 
correspondence,  or  else  indifference  on 
would  not  now  be  so  palpable.     She  disl 
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completely  under  the  spell  ol  tier  own  tascination,' 
and  that  Madge  was  receiving  even  scant  fraternal 
regard,  AU  she  feared  was,  that  during  the  process 
of  keeping  him  "  well  in  hand  "  he  might  become 
more  conscious  of  Madge's  attractions,  which  she 
recognized,  however  much  she  decried  them  openly. 
Even  if  compelled  by  circumstances  to  accept 
Arnault,  she  proposed  to  herself  the  triumph  of 
rejecting  Graydon,  and  thought  she  could  do  this 
so  skilfully  as  to  give  the  idea  that  he  had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  her  heart,  and  so  eventually  win 
him  again  as  one  of  her  devoted  followers  in  the 
future.  This  product  of  fashionable  society  had  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  giving  up  her  career  as  a 
belle  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Arnault  or  any  one  else. 
She  had  more  liking  and  less  fear  for  Graydon  than 
for  Arnault.  The  latter  was  an  open,  resolute 
suitor,  but  she  knew  that  he  was  controlled  more  by 
ambition  than  by  affection, — that  he  would  yield 
everything  and  submit  to  anything  up  to  a  certain 
point.  The  moment  she  jeopardized  his  prestige 
before  the  world,  or  interfered  with  his  scheme  of 
success,  she  would  meet  rock-like  obduracy,  both 
before  and  after  marriage.  She  knew  that  Graydon 
had  a  sincere  affection  for  her,  and  a  faith  in  her 
which,  even  in  her  egotism,  she  was  aware  was  un- 
merited,— that  he  had  a  larger,  gentler,  and  more 
tolerant  nature,  and  would  be  easier  to  manage 
than  Arnault. 

I  ler  fear  of  the  latter  proved  his  best  ally.     There 
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was  a  resolution  in  his  eye  since  his  return  this  even- 
ing that,  even  while  it  angered  her  somewhat,  con- 
vinced her  that  he  would  not  be  trifled  with.  His 
suit  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  an  advantage  which 
she  dared  not  ignore,  and  her  father's  manner  in- 
creased this  impression.  She  felt  that  her  game 
was  becoming  delicate  and  hazardous,  but  she  would 
not  forego  its  delitious  excitement,  or  abandon  the 
hppe  that  Graydon  might  still  be  in  a  position  to 
warrant  her  preference.  Therefore  she  proposed  to 
yield  to  Arnault  as  far  as  she  could  without  alienat- 
ing Muir,  hoping  that  the  former  would  soon  return 
to  town  again,  and  thus  more  time  be  secured  for 
her  final  decision. 

Before  the  first  evening  of  hts  rival's  advent  had 
passed,  Graydon  felt  that  he  must  appear  to  the 
people  in  the  house  as  supplanted,  and  his  pride 
was  beginning  to  be  touched,  Mrs.  Muir's  words 
had  added  to  his  irritation.  The  episode  with 
Madge  had  left  a  decidedly  unpleasant  impression. 
He  felt  not  only  that  he  had  failed  to  understand 
her,  but  that  he  might  be  treating  her  with  a  neg- 
lect which  she  had  a  right  to  resent.  Her  appear- 
ance and  manner  during  the  storm  had  almost 
startled  him  ;  her  abrupt  departure  had  caused  sud- 
den and  strong  compunction  ;  and  he  had  wished 
that  they  might  come  to  a  better  understanding  ; 
but  thoughts  of  her  had  soon  given  place  to  anxiety 
in  regard  to  Miss  Wildraere.  It  began  to  seem 
strange  that  the  girl  who  had  apparently  waited  for 
him  so  long,  and  who  had  permitted  such  unequiv- 
ocal words  and  manner  on  his  part  that  day,  should 
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now,  before  his  very  eyes,  be  accepting  attentions 
even  more  unmistakable  from  another  man.  She 
had  tried  to  explain  and  prepare  him  for  all  this, 
but  there  was  more  than  he  was  prepared  for.  She 
not  only  danced  oftener  with  Arnault  than  with  any 
one  else,  but  also  strolled  with  him  on  the  dusky 
piazza,  which,  by  reason  of  the  dampness  due  to  the 
storm,  was  almost  deserted,  Graydon  had  permit- 
ted his  brow  to  become  clouded,  and  was  so  per- 
turbed by  the  events  of  the  evening  that  he  had  not 
disguised  his  vexation  by  gallantries  to  others.  At 
last  he  detected  smiles  and  whispered  surmises  on 
the  part  of  some  who  had  seen  his  devotion  before 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Arnault.  This  almost  angered 
him,  and  he  felt  that  Miss  Wildmere  had  imposed  a 
rdle  that  would  be  difficult  to  maintain. 

He  had  lingered  conspicuously  near,  intent  on 
proving  his  loyalty,  and  had  hoped  every  moment 
that  his  opportunity  would  come.  He  felt  that  she 
should  at  least  divide  her  time  evenly  with  him  and 
Mr.  Arnault,  but  the  evening  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  the  latter  had  received  the  lion's  share. 
After  noting  that  others  were  observing  his  desola- 
tion, he  went  resolutely  out  on  the  piazza,  with  the 
intention  of  asking  Miss  Wildmere  to  give  him 
the  last  waltz.  Its  wide  space  was  deserted.  He 
waited  a  few  moments,  thinking  that  the  object  of 
his  thoughts  would  turn  the  corner  in  her  prome- 
nade with  his  rival.  Time  passed,  and  she  did  not 
come.  He  looked  through  a  parlor  window,  think- 
ing that  she  might  have  entered  by  some  other 
means  of  ingress  ;  and  while  he  was  standing  there 
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general  hallway. 

Here  he  was  joined  a  moment  later  by  Miss  Wild- 
mere  and  Mr.  Arnault,  and  the  former  began  to 
chat  with  him  in  imperturbable  ease,  while  the  gen- 
tleman bowed  and  sought  another  partner  for  the 
waltz  that  was  about  to  be  danced.  Graydon  would 
not  show  his  chagrin  under  the  many  eyes  directed 
toward  them,  but  she  nevertheless  saw  his  anger  in ' 
the  cold  expression  of  his  eyes,  and  realized  her 
danger.  She  ignored  everything  with  inimitable 
skill  and  sweetness,  and  there  was  nothing  for  him 
to  do  but  take  her  out  with  the  others.  Indeed,  it 
almost  instantly  became  his  policy  to  convince  ob- 
servers that  their  surmises  were  without  foundation. 
He  determined  that  the  girl  should  show  him  all 
the  favor  his  rival  had  enjoyed,  or  else —  A  sudden 
flash  of  his  eyes  indicated  to  his  observant  compan- 
ion that  all  her  skill  would  be  required.  She  was 
graciousness  itself,  and  when  Arnault  could  not  ob- 
serve her,  stole  swift  and  almost  pleading  glances 
into  her  partner's  eyes. 

Another  observed  her,  however.  Madge  ,  did 
come  down  at  last,  for  she  had  concluded  that  the 
memorable  day  should  not  close  until  she  had  had  one 
more  glimpse  of  the  problem  which  had  grown  so 
dark  and   hopeless.     Graydon  soon   observed  her 
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standing  in  the  doorway,  but  then  she  was  talking 
and  laughing  with  a  lady  friend.  A  moment  later 
she  glided  out  on  the  floor  with  one  of  a  half  dozen 
who  had  been  waiting  for  the  favor.  Graydon  sought 
to  catch  her  eye,  but  did  not  succeed.  Again  she 
made  upon  his  mind  the  impression  of  troubled  per- 
plexity, but  his  purpose  was  uppermost,  and  he  was 
bent  on  carrying  it  out. 

"Come,"  he  said  to  Miss  Wildmere,  in  quiet 
tones,  "  I  should  enjoy  a  stroll  on  the  piazi^a,  the 
room  has  grown  so  warm  and  close," 

Feeling  that  she  must  yield,  she  did  so  with 
ready  grace  and  apparent  willingness,  and  Graydon 
led  her  out  through  the  main  entrance,  that  it 
might  be  observed  that  he  received  no  less  favor 
than  had  been  given  to  another. 

"  She  is  playing  them  both  pretty  strong,"  whis- 
pered one  of  the  committee,  before  referred  to, 
that  sits  perpetually  on  the  phases  of  life  at  such 
resorts. 

"  I  feared  you  would  not  be  very  patient,"  said 
Miss  Wildmere,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  I  said  I  would  be  reasonably  patient."  was  the 
reply. 

"  Reason  again." 

"  Yes,  Miss  Wildmere  ;  I  think  I  can  justly  say 
that  I  am  endowed  with  both  heart  and  reason. 
There  are  some  questions  in  life  that  demand 
both." 

"  Please  do  not  speak  so  coldly.  You  do  not 
understand." 

"  I  wish  I  did." 
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his  wife  at  all  unless  he  could  trust  ht 
he  said,  humbly:  "I  beg  your  pai 
heart  I  believe  you  worthy  of  all  trus 
and  be  as  patient  as  you  desire,  sinci 
you  cannot  have  failed  to  understand 
he  added,  with  a  deprecating  laugh 
times,  I  suppose,  when  all  men  are  a  li 
unreasonable." 

"  Heaven  keep  him  blind  !"  she  thi 
winced   under  his  honest   words  in 
with  herself. 

"  I  hope  some  day  to  prove  wc 
trust,"  she  breathed,  softly,  and  loo 
into  the  darkness  lest  in  some  way  her 
reach  Arnault.  "  Come,  please,"  shi 
a  gentle  pressure  on  his  arm,  "  let  us 
hotel  may  be  closed  upon  us." 

'■  Please  give  me  all  the  time  you  i 
Graydon,  as  they  paused  at  the  door. 
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toward  them,  and  said,  hastily,  and  as  if  impul- 
sively, '■  I  will — all  that  I  can.  Possibly  my  regret 
will  be  deeper  than  yours  that  I  cannot  give  you 
more." 

"  You  should  know  that  that  is  not  possible,"  he 
said,  in  low,  earnest  tones.  Then  he  added,  in  a 
whisper,  as  she  was  entering,  "  I  can  trust  you  now 
and  wait." 

"  My  good  fortune  is  still  in  the  ascendant,"  was 
her  thought  ;  "  I  can  still  keep  him  in  hand,  tn  spite 
of  papa  and  Mr.  Arnault." 

"Her  father's  relations  with  Mr.  Arnault  must 
give  him  some  hold  upon  her,"  he  thou^t,  "  and 
for  her  father's  sake  she  cannot  yield  to  niie  at  once, 
but  she  will  eventually." 

Mr.  Arnault  came  forward  with  smiling  lips,  light 
words,  yet  resolute  eyss.  Graydon  felt  that  he  had 
received  all  the  assurance  that  he  needed, — that  she 
was  under  some  necessity  of  keeping  his  rival  in 
good-humor, — so  he  smiled  significantly  lato  her 
eyes,  and  bowed  himself  away. 

"  Muir  looked  as  if  he  had  received  all  the  com- 
fort that  he  required,"  Arnault  said,  as  they  strolled 
across  the  parlor,  now  deserted. 

"  Did  he  ?    Well,  he  did  not  require  very  much." 

"  How  much?" 

"  You  had  better  ask  him." 

"  Stella,"  he  said,  and  there  was  a  suggestion  of 
menace  in  his  tone,  "  I'm  in  earnest  now.  You  will 
soon  have  to  choose,  between  us." 

"  Shall   1  ?"   she  replied,   bending  upon  him   an 
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night  ;  but  his  mind  was  in  too  happy  a  tumult  to 
give  her  much  thought. 
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CHAPTER   XVr. 

DECLARATION   OF   INDEPENDENCE. 

MRS.  MUIR  came  into  Madge's  room  for  a  bit 
of  the  gossip  that  she  dearly  loved,  but,  as 
usual,  obtained  little  information  or  surmise  from 
the  young  girl.  "  I'm  glad  you  came  down,"  she 
said,  "  if  only  to  prove  to  Graydon  that  you  were 
not  moping  up-stairs." 

"  Why  should  I  mope  up-stairs?"  Madge  asked, 
with  a  keen  look  at  her  sister. 

"  No  reason  that  I  know  of,  only  Graydon  has 
been  slightly  spoiled  by  his  success  among  ladies, 
and  society  men  are  always  imagining  that  girls  are 
languishing  for  them." 

"  Have  I  given  him  or  any  one  such  an  impres- 
sion ?"  Madge  again  inquired,  indignantly. 

■'  Oh  no,  indeed  !  On  the  contrary,  you  seem  so 
indifferent  as  not  to  be  quite  natural.  Even  Gray- 
don feels  it,  and  is  perplexed  and  troubled.  He 
was  inquiring  for  you  during  the  evening,  and  I  told 
him  you  were  kfndly  caring  for  Jack,  so  that  I 
might  have"  a  little  fresh  air  with  Henry  on  the 
piazza. ' ' 

"  There  it  is  again, — perplexed  and  troubled.    I'm 
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assureaiy  naa  a  ngnt  to  ao  tne  same,  ne  win  soon 
be  engaged  to  her,  and  probably  is  already,  but  he 
has  no  right  to  demand  that  I  should  receive  this 
girl  with  open  arms.  She  already  detests  me,  and  I 
do  not  admire  her.  It's  none  of  my  business,  but 
if  I  were  a  man  I  wouldn't  stand  her  flirtation  with 
Mr.  Arnault.  Even  the  people  in  the  house  are 
observing  it  with  significant  smiles.  He  must  get 
over  the  impression  that  I'm  the  weak,  limp  child 
in  mind  or  body  that  he  left.  I'm  an  independent 
woman,  and  have  as  much  right  to  my  thoughts 
and  ways  as  he  to  his.  If  he  wants  my  society,  let 
him  treat  me  with  natural  friendliness.  If  he's 
afraid  to  do  it — if  Miss  Wildmere  won't  let  him  — 
rest  assured  I  won't  receive  any  furtive,  deprecatorj- 
attentions.  I  am  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of 
myself  in  my  own  way." 

■'  O  Madge,  you  have  so  changed  !  Before  jou 
went  away  the  sun  seemed  to  rise  and  set  in  Gray- 
don. " 

'■  Well,  the  sun  now  rises  in  the  west  and  sets  in 
the  east —  What  am  I  saying?  -Well,  perhaps  it's 
true  for  me,  after  all.  In  the  West  I  gained  the 
power  to  live  a  strong,  resolute  life  of  my  own 
choosing,  and  he  may  as  well  recognize  the  truth 
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Graydon's  old  kindness,  and  all  that ;  and  if  he 
would  treat  me  with  frank  and  sensible  friendliness, 
I  should  enjoy  his  society.     Why  not  ?" 

'■  I  thought  he  regarded  you  as  his  sister." 

"Sister,  indeed!  I'm  Henry's  sister,  not  his. 
I'm  only  an  object  of  criticism,  of  perplexity,  a 
sphinx,  and  all  that  kind  of  nonsense.  He  was 
bent  on  seeing  a  '  little  ghost,'  as  he  used  to  call 
me.  I'm  not  a  bit  of  a  ghost,  and  have  as  much 
proud  blood  in  my  veins  as  he  has," 

'■  Well,  Madge,  I'm  glad  you  feel  that  you  are 
Henry's  sister.  He  likes  and  admires  you  so  much 
that  I'm  half  jealous." 

"  Henry  and  I  understand  each  other.  He 
thinks  I'm  sensible,  and  1  certainly  think  he  is. 
Good-night,  now,  dear.  It's  after  twelve,  and  1 
wish  you  a  merry  Fourth  of  July  ;  I  mean  to  have 
one." 

Graydon  had  not  found  himself  in  a  sleeping 
mood  until  the  shadows  of  night  were  almost  ready 
to  depart,  and  so  came  down  very  late.  Mrs.  Wild- 
mere,  who  was  on  the  piazza  with  her  child,  in- 
formed him,  with  a  deprecatory  smile,  that  Stella 
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him,  a  committed  lover,  in  a  rather  anomalous  posi- 
tion. Since  she  was  absent,  however,  he  would 
while  away  an  hour  with  Madge,  and  try  to  solve 
the  riddle  she  had  become. 

She  greeted  him  with  a  slight  smile,  and  went  on 
with  her  letter.  He  watched  her  curiously  and 
with  contracting  brow. 

"Will -you  ever  finish  that  letter?"  he  soon 
asked. 

"  I  can  read  it  some  other  time,"  she  said,  laying 
it  down. 

"  Oh,  that  is  asking  far  too  much  !" 

"Is  it?" 

"  Confound  it,  Madge  !  Why  is  it  that  we  are 
drifting  farther  and  farther  apart  every  day  ?" 

"  I  am  not  drifting,"  she  said,  quietly,  "  nor  do 
you  give  that  impression.     I   am  just  where  you 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  Heaven  knows  nothing  of 
the  kind.  It's  not  my  fault  that  you  value  friend- 
ship so  lightly." 

"  You  know  I  wished  for  so  much  more." 

"You  thought  you  did  at  first,  Graydon,"  she 
replied,  with  a  quiet  smile,  "but  I  imagine  that 
you  soon  became  quite  reconciled  to  my  view  of 
the  case.  The  relation  would  surely  prove  embar- 
rassing to  you.  Haven't  you  since  thought  that  it 
might?"  she  asked,  with  sweet  directness. 

He  colored  visibly,  and  was  provoked  with  him- 
self that  he  did,  "  If  you  persist  in  being  at 
swords'  points  with  Miss  Wildmere — "  he  began, 
hesitatingly. 

"  I  persist  in  being  simply  myself,  and  true  to 
my  own  perceptions.  Wherein  have' I  failed  in 
courtesy  toward  Miss  Wildmere?" 

"  But  you  disUke  her  most  cordially." 

"And  you  like  her  most  cordially  and  more. 
Have  I  not  granted  your  perfect  right  to  do  so  ?" 

"  If  you  were  even  the  friend  you  claim  to  be, 
you  would  not  be  so  indififerent.  ' 

"'I  have  not  said  I  was  indifferent.  Miss  Wild- 
mere  is  far  from  indifferent  to  me.  What  have  I 
done  to  gain  her  ill-will  ?" 

"  Much,  as  human  nature  goes.  You  have  made 
yourself  her  rival  in  beauty  and  attractiveness." 

"  Is  that  human  nature  ?     If  that  is  the  cause  of 
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nanny.  i  am  Degmning  lo  ininK  laai  you  are 
changed  more  than  I,"  she  said,  impetuously. 
"  You  know,  or  might,  if  you  took  the  trouble,  that 
I  did  not  tell  Mary,  my  own  sister,  of  my  progress 
toward  health  and  strength.  My  wish  to  give  you 
all  a  pleasant  surprise  may  seem  a  little  thing  to 
you,  or  you  may  give  some  sinister,  unnatural 
meaning  to  the  act.  It  was  not  a  little  thing  to  go 
away  '  a  ghost,  a  wraith,'  as  you  were  wont  to  call 
me,^it  was  not  a  little  thing  to  go  away  alone, 
perhaps  to  die,  as  I  then  felt.  Nor  was  it  a  little 
thing  to  battle  for  weary  months  with  weakness  of 
mind  and  body,  morbid  timidity,  indolence,  igno- 
rance, and  everything  that  was  contrary  to  my  ideal 
of  womanhood.  I  can  say  thus  much  in  self- 
deftnce.  Was  fliere  harm  in  my  adding  some  in- 
centive to  a  hard  sense  of  duty  ?     I   felt  that  if  1 
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once  make  an  impossiDie  demana,  ana  discover, 
within  twenty-four  hours,  how  awkward  my  compli- 
■  ance  would  have  been,  I  did  not  know  you  so  long 
without  gaining  the  power  of  guessing  your 
thoughts.  I  suggested  a  simple,  natural  relation, 
and  as  the  result  I  have  become  a  'conundrum.' 
A  charming  title,  truly  !  I  shall  remain  a  simple, 
natural  girl,  and  when  you  ape  through  with  your 
riddle  theories  perhaps  you  will  treat  me  as  I  think 
you  might  in  view  of  old  times  ;"  and  she  started 
swiftly  toward  the  house. 

"  Madge  !"  cried  Graydon,  springing  up  and  fol- 
lowing her. 

At  that  moment  Miss  Wildmere  approached,  and 
Madge  gained  the  piazza  and  disappeared,  leaving 
Graydon  ill  disposed  toward  himself  and  all  the 
world,  even  including  Miss  Wildmere  ;  for  she  had 
a  charming  color,  and  appeared  not  in  the  least  a 
victim  to  ennui  because  of  forced  association  with 
an  objectionable  party.  She  came  smilingly  toward 
him,  saying,  "  It's  too  bad  to  interrupt  your  hot 
pursuit  of  another  lady,  but  girls  have  not  much 
conscience  in  such  matters." 

"  As  long  as  you  have  conscience  in  other  mat- 
ters, it  does  not  signify,"  he  answered,  mean- 
ingly. 

"  Not  conscience,  but  another  oi^an,  controls 
our  action  chiefly.  I  imagine,"  she  replied,  with  a 
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she  has  learned  to  read  me  so  understand ingly,  I 
will  try  to  fathom  her  thoughts.  Perhaps  friend- 
ship does  mean  more  to  her  than  to  others.  If  so, 
I'll  be  as  true  a  friend  to  her  as  she  to  me.  If  I 
grant  Stella 'such  broad  privileges  with  Arnault,  she 
must  admit  mine  with  one  of  whom  it  would  be 
absurd  to  be  jealous;"  and,  with  cogitations  like 
the  above,  he  also  pretended  to  read  his  paper,  and 
tinished  his  cigar. 
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spoke  of  missing  her  horseback  exercise,  and  said 
that  she  meant  to  ask  Dr.  Sommers  if  he  did  not 
know  of  a  good  animal  that  might  be  hired  for  a 
few  weeks.  Graydon  at  once  resolved  to  make  a 
propitiatory  offering,  and  to  go  out  with  Madge 
when  Miss  Wildmere  was  unattainable.  For  the 
time  he  was  content  to  imitate  Madge's  tactics,  and 
acted  as  if  he  intended  to  follow  the  course  that  she 
had  suggested.  The  fact  that  Arnault  was  so  evi- 
dently enjoying  his  dinner  and  the  Wildmere  smiles 
did  not  detract  from  his  purpose  to  prove  that  he 
also  waa  not  without  resources.     Moreover,  he  felt 
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thing  that  she  had  attempted  and  accomplished,  and 
there  had  been  small  ground  for  his  discontent. 
After  dinner,  however,  he  found  a  chance  to  en- 
sconce himself  by  Miss  Wildmere  on  the  piazza,  and 
he  was  fully  resolved  to  lose  no  such  opportunities. 

Madge,  with  the  Muir  children,  passed  him  on 
the  way  to  a  small  lake  on  which  she  had  promised 
to  give  the  little  people  a  row.  He  took  off  his  hat 
in  cordial  courtesy,  and  she  recognized  him  with  a 
brief  smile,  in  which  Miss  Wildmere  could  detect 
no  apprehension. 

.  "I  hope  that  'sister  Madge,'  as  you  call  her, 
does  not  resent  my  enjoyment  of  your  society." 

"  Not  in  the  least.  I  feel,  however,  that  I  have 
been  neglecting  her  shamefully,  and  propose  to 
make  amends." 

"  Indeed  ;  has  she  brought  you  to  a  sense  of  your 
shortcomings  ?  This  scarcely  bears  out  your  first 
remark. ' ' 

"It  is  nothing  against  i*  truth.  Miss  Alden 
makes  it  very  clear  that  she  is  not  dependent  on  me 
or  any  one  for  eryoyment ;  but  in  view  of  the  past  I 
have  been  scarcely  courteous.  Therefore,"  he 
added,  with  a  laugh,  "  when  Arnault  monopolizes 
you  I  shall  console  myself  with  Mjidge." 

'■  And  therefore  I  shall  feel  the  less  compunction. 
Thank  you." 

"  I  am  glad  to  take  the  least  thorn  from  the  roses 
of  your  life,"  was  his  smiling  answer. 
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began  a  stampede  toward  the  hotel. 

Madge  saw  that  if  the  child  was  saved  she  must 
act  promptly  and  wisely.  To  the  Muir  children  she 
said,  authoritatively,  "  Sit  down  where  you  are  and 
don't  move."  Then  she  rushed  forward  and  unfast- 
ened a  skiff.  As  she  did  so  the  child  rose  for  the 
last  time  and  sunk  again  with  a  gurgling  cry. 
Keeping  her  eye  fixed  on  the  spot,  and  with  an  oar 
in  her  hand,  Madge  pushed  away  from  the  shore 
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NOT  STRONG  IN  VAIN.  aij 

vigorously  with  her  feet,  and  with  the  impetus 
sprung  upon  the  narrow  stern-sheets,  then  crept 
forward  toward  the  bow,  at  the  same  time  ever 
keeping  her  eyes  fixed  unwaveringly  on  the  spot 
where  the  child  had  sunk,  from  which  widening 
circles  were  eddying.  The  nurses  and  children  who 
had  not  started  for  the  house,  seeing  that  a  rescue 
was  attempted,  looked  on  with  breathless  dread 
and  suspense. 

When  the  impetus  that  Madge  had  first  given  to 
the  skiff  ceased,  she  kept  the  little  craft  in  motion 
by  paddling,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other, 
her  eyes  still  fixed  on  one  point  in  the  dark  water. 
At  last  this  point  seemed  almost  beneath  her  ;  she 
dropped  the  oar,  stooped,  and  peered  over  the  side 
of  the  boat.  After  a  moment's  hesitation  she  ap- 
peared to  those  on  shore  to  have  lost  her  balance, 
fallen  overboard,  and  sunk.  Renewed  screams  of 
terror  resounded,  and  the  Muir  children  fled  toward 
the  hotel,  crying,  "  Aunt  Madge  is  drowned, " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  Graydon  gasped,  seizing 
Harry  by  the  arm. 

'■  O  Uncle  Graydon!  run  quick.  Aunt  Madge 
fell  out  of  a  boat  under  water." 

A  moment  later  he  saw  the  young  girl  rise  to  the 
surface  with  a  child  in  her  grasp.  With  one  head- 
long plunge,  and  a  few  strong  strokes,  he  was  at  her 
side,  exclaiming,  "  Great  God,  Madge  !  what  does 
this  mean?" 

"  Take  her  to  the  shore,  quick  ;  no  matter  about 
me  ;"  and  she  pushed  the  limp  and  apparently  life- 
less form  into  his  arms. 
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she  did  as  much  to  save  the  child  on  land  as  when 
it  had  lain  submerged  on  the  muddy  bottom  of  the' 
pond.  Graydon,  seeing  that  she  was  coming  up  the 
bank,  had  paused  a  moment  irresolutely,  and  thei) 
was  about  to  start  for  the  hotel  with  his  burden. 
Madge  caught  his  arm,  and  took  the  child  from  him. 

' '  Graydon,  take  off  your  coat  and  give  it  to  me, 
she  said,  imperatively,  as  she  laid  the  child  down 
on  its  back  ;   "  your  handkerchief,  also,"  she  added. 
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She  forced  open  the  pale  lips,  and  wiped  out  the 
mouth  with  marvellous  celerity,  paying  no  heed  to 
the  clamorous  voices  around- her.  "  Some  one  give 
me  a  sharp  knife,"  she  cried,  "  and  don't  crowd  so 
near." 

Lifting  the  child's  clothing  at  the  throat,  she  cut 
it  downward  to  the  waist,  then  down  each  arm, 
leaving  the  lovely  little  form  exposed  and  free. 
Dropping  the  knife,  she  next  rolled  the  coat  into  a 
bundle,  turned  the  child  over  so  that  her  abdomen 
should  rest  upon  it ;  then  with  hands  pressed  rather 
strongly  on  each  side  of  the  little  back,  Madge 
sought  to  expel  the, water  that  might  have  been 
swallowed.  Turning  the  child  over  on  her  back 
again,  the  bundle  made  by  the  coat  was  placed 
under  the  sipall  of  her  back,  so  as  to  raise  the  chest. 
Then,  catching  the  little  tongue  that  had  awakened 
merry  echoes  but  a  few  moments  before,  she  drew 
it  out  of  the  mouth  to  one  side  by  the  aid  of 
the  handkerchief,  and  said  to  Graydon,  "  Hold 
it,  so." 

All  now  saw  that  they  were  witnessing  skilled 
eflforts.  Discordant  advice  ceased,  and  they  looked 
on  with  breathless  interest. 

"Has  any  one  smelling  salts?"  Madge  asked. 
There  was  no  response.  She  snatched  a  bit  of 
grass  and  tickled  the  child's  nose,  saying,  at  the 
same  time,  "Bring  water,"  This,  after  a  few  sec- 
onds, she  dashed  over  the  face  and  exposed  chest, 
waited  an  instant,  then  gave  her  patient  a  slap  over 
the  pit  of  the  stomach, 

Graydon,    kneeling  before  her,   looked   on    with 
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the  chest  and  permitted  air  to  enter  it.  After 
two  or  three  seconds  Madge  reversed  the  motion 
and  pressed  the  arms  firmly  against  the  chest,  to 
expel  the  air.  This  alternate  motion  was  kept 
up  regularly  at  about  the  rate  of  sixteen  times  a 
minute,  until  the  sound  of  a  galloping  horse  was 
heard,  and  the  crowd  parted  for  Dr.  Sommers.  He 
took  in  the  situation  with  his  quick  eye,  and  said, 
"  Miss  Alden,  let  me  take  your  place." 

"  Oh,  thank  God,  you  are  here  !"  she  exclaimed. 
"  Let  me  hold  her  tongue,  Graydon  ;  I  must  do 
something." 

"Yea.   Mr.  Muir,"   added   the  physician;    "let 
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"  Not  more  than  four  or  five  minutes  ?" 

"  I  think  not." 

"  There  should  be  hope,  then," 

■'We  must  save  her!"  cried  Madge.  "I  once 
saw  people  work  over  an  hour  before  there  were 
signs  of  h'fe. " 

"Oh,  God  bless  your  brave  heart  !"  murmured 
the  poor  mother.  "You  won't  leave  my  child, — 
you  won't  let  them  give  her  up,  will  you  ?" 

"  No,  Mrs.  Wilder,  not  for  one  hour  or  two.  I 
believe  that  your  little  girl  will  be  saved." 

"  Have  some  brandy  ready,"  said  Dr.  Sommers. 

A  fiask  was  produced,  and  Graydon  again  knelt 
near,  to  have  it  in  readiness,  while  the  doctor  kept 
up  his  monotonous  effort,  pressing  the  arms  against 
the  lungs,  then  lifting  them  above  the  head  and 
back  to  the  ground,  with  regular  and  mechanical 
iteration- 

The  child's  eyelids  began  to  tremble.  "  Ah  !" 
exclaimed  the  doctor  ;  a  moment  later  there  was  a 
slight  choking  cough,  and  a.  glad  cry  went  up  from 
the  throng, 

"  The  brandy,"  said  the  doctor, 

Madge  now  gave  up  the  case  to  him  and  Gray- 
don, and  slipped  down  beside  the  mother,  who  was 
swaying  from  side  to  side.  "Don't  faint,"  she 
said  ;  "  your  child  will  need  you  as  soon  as  she  is 
conscious," 

"  Oh,   Heaven  bless  you  !    Heaven  bless  you  !" 
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her  sister's  ministrations,  she  soon  revived. 

Almost  her  first  conscious  words,  after  being  as- 
sured that  the  child  was  safe,  were,  ' '  O  Mary  ! 
what  a  guy  I  must  have  appeared  !  What  will 
Graydon — I  mean  ail  who  saw  me  think  ?" 

"They'll  think  things  that  might  well  turn  any 
girl's  head.  As  for  Graydon,  he  is  waiting  outside 
now,  half  crazy  with  anxiety  to  receive  a  message 
from  you." 

"  Tell  him  I  made  a  fool  of  myself,  and  he  must 
not  speak  about  it  again  on  the  pain  of  my  dis- 
pleasure." 

"  Well,  you  have  come  to,"  said  Mrs.  Muir,  and 
then  she  went  and  laughingly  delivered  the  message 
verbatim,   adding,    "Go  and   put  on  dry  clothes. 
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You'il  catch  your  death  with  those  wet  things  on, 
and  you  look  like  a  scarecrow."  , 

He  departed,  more  puzzled  over  Madge  Al<Jen 
than  ever,  but  admitting  to  himself  that  she  had 
earned  the  right  to  be  anything  she  pleased. 

Dr.  Sominers  continued  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
little  girl,  chafing  her  wrists  and  body  with  the 
brandy,  and  occasionally  giving  a  few  drops  until 
circulation  was  well  restored  ;  and  then,  at  her 
mother's  side,  carried  the  child  to  her  room,  and 
gave  directions  to  those  who  were  waiting  to 
assist. 

When  he  entered  Madge's  apartment,  she  greeted 
him  with  the  words,  "  What  a  silly  thing  I  did  !" 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  You  made  your  exit 
gracefully,  and  escaped  the  plaudits  which  a  brave 
girl  like  you  wouldn't  enjoy.  I  take  off  my  hat  to 
you,  as  we  country-folks  say.  You  are  a  heroine, — 
as  good  a  doctor  as  I  on  shore  and  a  better  one  in 
the  water.     Where  did  you  learn  it  all  ?" 

"  Nonsense  I"  said  Madge,  "  nothing  would  vex 
me  more  than  to  have  a  time  made  over  the  affair. 
It's  all  as  simple  as  a,  b,  c.  What's  that  little  pond 
to  one  who  has  been  used  to  swimming  in  the 
Pacific  1  As  I  said,  I  saw  a  girl  restored  once,  and 
Mr.  Wayland  has  explained  to  me  again  and  again 
just  what  to  do." 

"  Oh  yes,  it's  all  simple  enough  if  you  know 
how,  but  that's  just  the  trouble.  In  all  that  crowd 
I  don't  believe  there  was  one  who  would  not  have 
done  the  wrong  thing.  Weil,  well,  I  can  manage 
now  if  I'm  obeyed.     You've  had  a  good  deal  of  a 
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S'iO  A    YOUNG  GIRL'S  WOOING. 

shock,  and  you  must  keep  quiet  till  to-morrow. 
Then  I'll  see." 

Madge  laughingly  protested  that  nothing  would 
please  her  better  than  a  good  supper  and  a  good 
book.  "  Please  give  out  also,"  she  said,  "  that  any 
reference  to  the  affair  will  have  a  very  injurious 
influence  on  me." 

In  spite  of  the  doctor,  messages  and  flowers 
poured  in.  At  last  Mrs.  Wilder  came  and  said  to 
Mrs.  Muir,  "  I  must  see  her,  if  it  is  safe." 

"It's  safe  enough,"  Mrs.  Muir  began,  "only 
Madge  doesn't  like  so  much  made  of  it." 

"  I  won't  say  much,"  pleaded  the  mother.  She 
did  not  say  anything,  but  put  her  arms  around 
Madge  and  pressed  her  tear-stained  face  upon  the 
young  girl's  bosom  in  long,  passionate  embrace, 
then  hastened  back  to  her  restored  treasure,  who 
was  sleeping  quietly-  Madge's  eyes  were  wet  also, 
and  she  turned  her  face  to  the  wall  and  breathed 
softly  to  herself,  "  Whatever  happens  now — and  it's 
plain  enough  what  will  happen — I  did  not  get 
strong  in  vain,  Graydon  can  never  think  me  alto- 
gether weak  and  lackadaisical  again,  and  I  have 
saved  one  woman's  heart  from  anguish,  however  my 
own  may  ache." 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

MAKE    YOUR    TERMS. 

GRAYDON'S  uppermost  thought  now  was  to 
make  his  peace  with  Madge.  He  dismissed 
all  his  former  theories  about  her  as  absurd,  and  felt 
that,  whether  he  understood  her  or  not,  she  had 
become  a  splendid  woman,  of  whose  friendship  he 
might  well  be  proud,  and  accept  It  on  any  terms 
that  pleased  her.  He  also  was  sure  that  Miss  Wild- 
mere's  prejudices  would  be  banished  at  once  and 
forever  by  Madge's  heroism,  believing  that  the  girl's 
hostile  feeling  was  due  only  to  the  natural  jealousy 
of  social  rivals,  "  If  Stella  does  not  regard  Madge's 
action  with  generous  enthusiasm,  I  shall  think  the 
worse  of  her,"  was  his  masculine  conclusion. 

The  wily  girl  was  not  so  obtuse  as  to  be  unaware 
of  this,  and  when  he  came  down  she  said  all  he 
could  wish  in  praise  of  Madge,  but  took  pains  to 
enlai^e  upon  his  own  courage.  At  this  he  pooh- 
poohed  emphatically,  " '  What  was  that  duck-pond 
of  a  lake  to  a  man  !"  he  said,  "  Madge  herself  has 
become  an  expert  ocean-swimmer,  I  am  told.  She 
wasn't  afraid  of  the  water.  It  was  her  skill  in  find- 
ing  the  child  beneath  it,  and  in  resuscitation  after- 
ward,  that  chiefly  commands  my  admiratioa." 
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rt.t  supper  and  dunng  ttie  evening  Madge  and  her 
exploit  were  the  themes  of  conversation.  Some 
tried  to  give  Graydon  a  part  of  the  credit,  but  he 
laughed  so  contemptuously  at  the  idea  that  he  was 
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much  afraid  to  do  the  same  inthat  so-calied  lake, 
to  save  life.  As  to  her  action  on  shore,  the  knowl- 
edge she  used  is  given  in  books  and  manuals. 
What's  more,  she  had  seen  it  done.  But  most  peo- 
ple are  so  pointless  and  shiftless  that  they  never 
know  Just  what  to  do  in  an  emergency,  no  matter 
what  their  opportunities  for  information  may  have 
been." 

"  Now  you  hit  me,"  Graydon  remarked,  ruefully. 
"  Left  to  myself  I  should  have  finished  the  young 
one,  for  1  was  ibout  to  run  to  the  hotel  with  her,  a 
course  that  I  now  see  would  have  been  as  fatal  as 
idiotic." 

"  Madge  says,"  Mrs.  Muir  continued,  "  that  they 
used  to  bathe  a  great  deal,  and  that  Mr.  Wayland 
explained  just  what  should  be  done  in  all  the  possi- 
ble emergencies  of  their  out-door  life  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara. ' ' 

"  Wayland  is  a  level-headed  man.  If  he  is  book- 
ish, he's  not  a  dreamer  with  his  head  in  the  clouds. 
Madge  was  in  good  hands  with  them,  and  proves  it 
every  day." 

"  1  think  she  shows  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Way- 
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of  society  in  her  younger  days." 

"  Confound  it  all  !  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that 
Madge  had  been  living  with  two  paragons  ?"  said 
Gray  don. 

"Oh,  you  have  been  so  occupied  with  another 
paragon  that  there  has  not  been  much  chance  to  t^l 
you  anything,"  was  Mrs,  Muir's  consoling  reply. 

"  Madge  has  not'  been  made  what  she  is  by  para- 
gons," Mr,  Muir  remarked,  dryly.  "She  made 
herself.  They  only  helped  her,  and  couldn't  have 
helped  a  silly  woman." 

'■  It's  time  you  were  jealous,  Mary,"  said  Gray- 
don,  laughing. 

'■  Mary  isn't  a  silly  woman,  I  should  hope  that 
no  Muir  would  marry  one." 

"  I  see  no  prospect  of  it,"  was  the  rather  cold 
reply. 

"  I  fear  I  see  a  worse  prospect,"  was  his  brother's 
thought.  "  Of  what  use  are  his  eyes  or  senses  after 
what  he  has  seen  to-day  ?  ' 

Mrs.  Muir  had  explained  to  some  lady  friends 
about  Madge,  and  the  information  was  passing  into 
general  circulation, — -the  ladies  rapidly  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  young  girfs  action  was  not 
so  remarkable  after  all,  which  was  true  enough. 
The  men,  however,  retained  their  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration, although  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  in- 
spiration was  due  largely  to  Madge's  beauty. 

"  Of  course  women  have  done  braver  things," 
said  one  man,  with  sporting  tendencies.  "  but  it  was 
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MAk'E    YOUR    TBRM^,  JiJ 

the  neat,  ^iHiiiy  way  in  which  she  did  it  that  took 
iny  eye.  Her  method  was  as  complete  and  rounded 
out  as  herself,  Jove  !  as  she  bent  over  that  child 
she  was  a  nymph  that  would  turn  the  head  of  a 
Greek. " ' 

"  She  has  evidently  turned  the  head  of  a 
Cyprian,"  laughed  one  of  his  friends. 

"Come,  that's  putting  it  too  strong,"  said  the 
man,  with  a  frown.  "  I'll  afTect  no  airs,  tliough. 
I'm  not  a  saint,  as  you  all  know,  but  the  aspect  of 
that  girl,  in  her  self-forgetful  effort,  might  well 
make  me  wish  I  were  one.  She  is  as  good  and 
pure-hearted  as  the  child  she  saved.  If  there  had 
been  a  flaw  in  the  white  marble  of  her  nature  she 
would  have  been  self-conscious.  An  angel  from 
heaven  couldn't  have  been  more  absorbed  in  the 
one  impulse  to  save." 

Graydon  had  approached  the  group  unobserved, 
and  heard  these  words.  He  walked  away,  smiling, 
with    the   thought,    "  My   sentiments,    clearly   ex- 


The  night  was  warm,  and  he  saw  Miss  Wildmere 
and  Arnault  going  out  for  a  stroll.  Following  a 
half-defined  inclination,  he  bent  his  steps  toward 
the  lake.  The  moon  was  mirrored  in  its  glassy  sur- 
face, the  place  silent  and  deserted.  With  slight 
effort  of  fancy  he  called  up  the  scene  again.  He 
saw  in  the  moonlight  the  fairy  form  of  the  child, 
and  what  even  others  had  regarded  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  human  loveliness  and  truth  bending  over  it. 

"  And  she  was  the  little  ghost  that  once  haunted 
me,"  he  thought,  "  and  seemed  all  eyes  and  affec- 
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and  man,  she  is  the  one  woman  of  the  world  with 
whom  I  should  covet  the  relation.  Stella,  in  her- 
self, is  all  that  I  could  ask  for  a  wife,  tut  I  don't 
like  her  family  much  better  than  Henry  does. 
Confound  the  father  !  Why  should  he  so  mix  his 
daughter  up  tn  his  speculation  that  she  dare  not 
dismiss  Arnault  at  once  and  follow  her  heart  ?  If  I 
were  not  a  good-natured  man  I  wouldn't  submit  to 
it.  As  it  is,  since  I  am  sure  of  the  girt,  I  suppose  I 
should  give  paterfamilias  a  chance  to  turn  himself. 
She  has  appealed  to  me  as  delicately,  yet  as  openly, 
as  she  can,  and  has  given  me  to  understand  by 
everything  except  plain  words  that  she  is  mine. 
Probably  that  is  all  she  can  do  without  bringing 
black  ruin  upon  them  all.  Well,  I  suppose  I 
should  imitate  her  self-sacrificing  spirit ;  but  I  hate 
this  jumbling  of  Wall  Street  with  affairs  of  the 
heart.  It  angers  me  that  she  must  play  with  that 
fellow  for  financial  reasons,  and  that  he,  conscious 
of  power,  may  use  language  which  she  would  not 
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see  now  iviaagc  is  now,  aiiu  uc  as  pciiiiciic  us  sik 
requires.  I  don't  mind  being  tyrannized  over  a 
little  by  such  a  girl  ;"  and  he  returned. 

As  he  approached  Mrs.  Muir's  door  he  heard  the 
sound  of  voices  and  laughter,  and  plainly  those  of 
his  brother  and  Madge.  In  response  to  his  knock 
Mrs.  Muir  opened  the  door  a  little  way,  and  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Henry. 

"  Well  ?'■  said  Mrs.  Muir. 

"  It's  not  well  at  all,"  he  began,  in  an  aggrieved 
tone.  "  Here's  a  family  party,  and  I'm  shut  out  in 
outer  darkness.  What  have  I  done  to  be  banished 
from  Rome  ?"  '~ 

"  'What's  banished  but  set  free'?"  trilled  out 
Madge.     "  O  Graydon,  I'm  not  fit  to  be  seen  !" 

"  How  can  I  know  that  unless  I  see  you  ?" 

"Nonsense,  Madge!"  expostulated  her  sister, 
"you  look  t.harming.  Why  put  on  airs?  Ashe 
says,  it's  a  family  party.  Let  him  join  in  our  fun  ;" 
and.  without  waiting  for  further  objections,  she 
brought  him  in  and  gave  him  a  chair. 

■'Now,  this  warms  an  exile's  heart,"  he  began. 
"  If  you  had  shut  the  door  on  me  I  should  have 
asked  Henry  to  send  me  back  to  Europe,  Mary's 
right,  Madge  ;  you  do  look  charming." 

And  so  she  did,  blushing  and  laughing  m  her 
dainty  wrapper,  with  her  long  hair  falling  over  her 
shoulders  and  fastened  by  a  ribbon. 
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MAKE   YOUR    TERMS.  2*9 

all  over  I  caught  a  mental  glimpse  of  myself,  and 
fell  over  as  if  shot  ;"  and  a  slow,  deep  crimson  stole 
into  her  face. 

"  Madge,"  said  Graydon,  gravely  and  almost  re- 
bukingly,  "  do  you  think  there  was  a  man  present 
who  did  not  reverence  you  ?  I  was  proud  even  of 
your  acquaintance." 

Her  face  softened  under  his  words,  but  she  did 
not  look  at  him.  "  We  were  partners  in  miseiy," 
she  said,  laughing  softly  ;  "I  have  a  vague  remem- 
brance that  you  were' as  great  a  guy  as  I  was." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  a  guy  with  you  in  any  cir- 
cumstances you  can  imagine,  if  you  will  let  me 
make  my  peace,  and  will  forgive  my  general  stupid- 
ity. Be  reasonable  also,  as  well  as  merciful.  If  it 
took  you  over  two  years  to  make  such  changes,  you 
should  give  me  a  few  days  to  rub  my  eyes  and  get 
them  focussed  on  the  result." 

Madge  was  now  laughing  heartily.  "  I  don't  be- 
lieve 3  man  could  ever  eat  the  whole  of  a  humble 
pie,"  she  said.  "  He  ever  insists  that  the  donor, 
especially  if  she  be  a  woman,  should  have  a  piece 
also. ' ' 

"There,  now,"  cried  Graydon,  ruefully;  "give 
me  all  of  it,  and  make  your  terms." 

"Solomon  himself  couldn't  have  advised  you 
better,"  said  Madge,  while  Henry  leaned  back  in 
his  chair  and  laughed  as  if  immen.sely  amused, 
while  Mary  improved  the  occasion  by  remarking, 
"  When  will  men  ever  learn  that  that  is  the  way  to 
get  the  best  terms  possible  from  a  woman  ?" 

"  Iiyjeed  !"  said  Graydon,     "  How  you  enlighten 
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truth  and  feeling,— and  that  she  had  now  a  chance 
to  establish  relations  that  would  favor  her  hope,  if  it 
had  a  right  to  exist  at  all,  and  render  future  com- 
panionship free  from  surmise  on  the  part  of  her 
family. 

''Come,  Graydon,"  she  said,  "we  have  jested 
long  enough,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  misunder- 
standing. I  have  not  foi^otten  the  past  any  more 
than  you  have,  nor  all  your  unstinted  kindness  for 
years.  As  Mary  says,  this  is  a  family  party.  I'm 
not  your  sister,  and  embarrassment  always  accom- 
panies an  unnatural  relation.  The  common-sense 
thing  to  do  is  to  recognize  the  relation  that  does 
exist.  As  I  intimated  at  first,  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  be  the  best  of  friends,  and  then,  imi- 
tating the  stiH-necked  Hebrews,  do  what  seemeth 
good  in  our  eyes." 

"  And  these  are  your  terms,  Madge  ?*' 

"As  far  as  I  have  any,  yes.  I  don't  insist  on 
anything,  but  warn  you  that  I  shall  follow  my  eyes, 
and  consult  a  very  wilful  little  will  of  my  own." 

"  Will  your  wilful  will  permit  you  to  accept  of  a 
horse  that  1  am  going  after  in  the  morning?  Dr. 
Sommers  told  me  about  him,  and  I  had  proposed  to 
make  him  a  peace-offering." 

Madge  clapped  her  hands  with  the  delight  of  a 
child. 

"  O  Graydon,  that's  splendid  of  you  !     I've  been 
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and  cordial  grasp,  saying,  "  It's  all  right  now,  and 
Mary  and  Henry  will  understand  us  as  well  as  we 
do  ourselves." 

"  One  condition  :  you  wilt  let  me  ride  with  you  ?" 

"  When  you  are  disengaged,  yes,"  was  her  arch 
reply,  "  and  I'll  prove  that  on  horseback  I  can  be 
as  good  a  comrade  as  a  man." 

"  Well,  if  something  I've  dreamt  of  is  true  I 
never  saw  such  acting,"  thought  Henry  Mulr. 
Then  he  said,  quietly,  "  Madge,  how  did  you  find 
the  child  so  surely  and  quickly  ?" 

"  That  accounts  for  my  awkwardness  some- 
what," she  replied,  laughing.  ("  How  happy  she 
looks  !"'  he  thought.)  "  I  never  took  my  eyes  from 
the  spot  where  I  had  last  seen  the  child  sink,  and  I 
had  to  do  everything  as  if  my  head  was  in  a  vise. 
Don't  let  us  talk  about  it  any  more." 

"  No,  nor  about  anything  else,"  said  Mary,  ris- 
ing. "  I'm  proving  a  fine  nurse,  and  am  likely  to 
be  lectured  by  the  doctor  to-morrow.  You  men 
must  walk.  Here  is  Madge  flushed,  feverish, 
and  excited  about  a  horse.  Brain-fever  will  be  the 
next  symptom." 

An  hour  later  Madge  was   sleeping  quietly,  but 
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fainted,^ all  put  on,  I  believe,  to  attract  atten- 
tion," 

"  She  perhaps  felt  that  she  must  put  on  some- 
thing," chuckled  Arnault.  "  The  "-wo  Muirs  looked 
as  if  she  were  too  precious  and  sacred  for  mortal 
gaze." 

"Well,"  concluded  Miss  Wildmere,  "I  like  to 
see  a  lady  who  never  foi^ets  herself ;"  and  she  was 
an  example  of  the  type. 

"  I  like  to  see  one  lady,  whom,  having  seen,  no 
■one  can  forget,"  was  his  gallant  reply. 
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Santa  Barbara  ;  they  ride  ;  every  one  rides,     if  the 
horse  don't  tumble,  there'll  be  no  tumbling  on  my 
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part,  <jn,  ne  is  sncn  a  spienam  leuow  :  wnai 
shall  I  call  him  ?" 

"  Better  call  him  '  Go.'  There  is  more  go  in  him 
than  in  any  horse  I  ever  bestrode." 

"  All  the  better.  I  shall  give  him  another  name, 
however.  It  will  come  to  me  sometime  ;"  and  she 
patted  the  proud  neck,  and  fondled  the  tossing 
head,  in  a  way  to  excite  the  envy  of  observers  from 
the  piazza.  "O  Graydon,  what  shall  I  do  for  a 
saddle  ?  Do  you  think  there  is  one  to  be  had  in 
this  region  ?     I'm  impatient  for  a  gallop." 

"  I  telegraphed,  earlj'  this  morning,  for  equip- 
ments ;  and  they  should  be  here  this  afternoon." 

"  That  was  considerate  kindness  itself.  Vou 
must  let  me  pay  for  all  this.     You  know  I  can." 

"  So  can  I." 

■'  But  there's  reason  in  ail  things." 

■'  Therefore,  a  little  in  me.  Please,  Madge,  don't 
make  me  feel  that  I  am  almost  a  stranger  to  you. 
If  we  had  remained  together,  I  should  have  paid 
out  more  than  this  for  candy,  flowers,  and  non- 
sense, I  have  yielded  everything,  haven't  I  ?  and, 
as  Mary  says.  I  do  wish  to  feel  a  little  like  one  of 
the  family." 

■■  Well,  then,"  she  said,  laughing  and  blushing, 
"  as  from  one  of  the  family — " 

"  And  from  your  deceased  brother,"  he  inter- 
rupted. 

She  put  her  finger  to  her  lips.  "  That's  past," 
she  said,  "  No  more  allusions.  We  began  sensi- 
bly last  night,  and  1  certainly  am  very  lenient  now 
in  taking  gifts  that  1   should  protest  against  even 
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let  her  mount  him.  He  is  awfully  high-strung  and 
a  little  vicious.  I'll  get  you  a  quiet,  safe  lady's 
horse,  suitable  for  a  beginner.  You  will  soon  ac- 
quire confidence  and  skill.  I  wouldn't  have  you 
incur  any  risks  for  all  the  world." 

"Wouldn't  you?"  she  asked,  with  a  fascinating 
and  incredulous  smile. 

"  You  know  well  that  I  would  not." 

"  I  shall  scarcely  know  what  I  know  when  I  see 
you  galloping  away  with  Miss  Alden." 

"  Come,  Miss  Stella,  we  may  as  well  get  through 
with  that  phase  of  the  question  at  once.  Madge 
Alden  came  into  our  family  when  I  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  boy,  and  she  but  a  child.  She  is  still 
one  of  the  family.  The  idea  of  your  being  con- 
cerned about  her  makes  me  smite  audibly.  I  only 
wish  you  girls  would  be  good  friends.  It  would 
save  awkwardness  and  embarrassment.  Madge  is  a 
sister  to  me  in  everything  but  name,  and  ever  will 
be,  I'm  proud  of  her,  as  I  ought  to  be,  and  a  dis- 
tant manner  would  be  absurd  toward  a  member  of 
our  household.  Why  should  I  affect  it  when  I'm 
truly  fond  of  her  and  find  her  jolly  good  company  ? 
Don't  you  think  I  am  setting  you  a  good  example  ? 
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she  said,  warmly. 

His  quick  commercial  instinct  took  alarm,  and  he 
asked*  "  What,  have  you  heard  anything?" 
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ried.  He  wouldn't  like  it  if  he  knew  I  was  talking 
to  you  in  this  way  ;  but  then  I  know  it  will  go  no 
further,  and  naturally  my  mind  dwells  on  the-sub- 
ject  of  his  anxieties.  What  wouldn't  I  do  to  help 
him  !"  she  concluded,  with  a  fine  enthusiasm. 

'■  I  think  you  are  doing  a  great  deal  to  help  him, 
Stella,"  he  said,  gravely  and  gently  ;  "  and,  believe 
me,  it  involves  no  little  sacrifice  on  my  part,  also." 

"  But  you  have  promised  to  be  patient.  Gray- 
don." 

"  I  have,  but  you  cannot  think  that  I  like  it  or 
approve  of  the  diplomacy  you  ase  compelled  to 
practise,  even  though  your  motive  be  unselfish  and 
filial.  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  be  placed  in  such 
a  position,  and  would  that  it  were  in  my  power  to 
relieve  you  from  it  !" 

Tears  of  self- commiseration  came  into  her  eyes, 
and  they  appeared  to  him  exceedingly  pathetic. 
She  made  as  if  she  would  speak  but  could  not,  then 
retreated  hastily  to  her  room.  Once  in  seiMusion 
she  dashed  the  drops  away,  her  eyes  glittered  with 
anger,  and  she  stamped  her  foot  on  the  floor  and 
muttered  :  "  It  is  indeed  an  abominable  position. 
I  might  accept  Graydon  any  day,  any  hour,  now, 
and  dare  not.  Yet  if  he  gets  an  inkling  of  my  real 
attitude  he'll  be  off  forever.     He  is  as  proud  as 
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quests  than  many  celebrated  in  prose  and  poetry." 
"Oh,  no,"  cried  Madge,  Htting  her  eyebrows  in 
comic  distress.  "  I  was  born  a  woman  to  my 
finger-tips,  and  never  could  conquer  even  myself.  I 
have  an  awful  temper.  Graydon,  you  have  already 
found  that  out." 

"  I  have  found  that  I  had  better  accept  just  what 
you  please  to  be,  and  fully  admit  your  right  to  be 
just  what  you  please,"  he  answered,  ruefully, 

"  What  a  lovely  and  reasonable  frame  of  mind  !" 
Mrs.  Muir  remarked.  "  Truly,  Miss  Wildmere  is  to 
be  congratulated.  You  have  only  to  stick  to  such 
a  disposition,  and  peace  will  last  longer  than  the 

"  Oh,  Miss  Wildmere  will  prove  a  rose  without  a 
thorn,"  Madge  added,  laughing,  while  under  Mr, 
Muir's  eye  her  face  paled  perceptibly.  "  There 
will  never  be  anything  problematical  in  her  single- 
minded  devotion.  She  has  been  well  and  discreetly 
brought  up,  and  finished  by  the  best  society,  while 
poor  me  ! — I  had  to  Hy  in  the  face  of  fate  like  a 
virago,  and  scramble  up  the  best  I  could- in  Western 
wilds.  Oh,  well,  Graydon,  don't  be  alarmed.  I'll 
be  a  good  fellow  if  you'll  take  me  out  riding  occa- 
sionally." 

He  began  to  laugh,  and  she  continued  :  "  I  saw 
you  frown  when  I  began  my  wicked  speech.  We'll 
tick  off  tabooed  subjects,  and  make  an  index  expur- 
gatorius,  and  then  we'll  get  on  famously." 
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"  You  would  make  a  good  one, — you  are  so  de- 
void of  sentiment  and  so  independent." 

■'  And  yet  within  a  week  I  think  a  certain  gentle- 
man was  incUned  to  think  me  sentimental,  cesthetic, 
Intense,  a  Victim  of  ideals  and  devotional  rhapso- 
dies." 

"  O  ye  gods  !  Here,  waiter,  bring  me  my  des- 
sert, and  let  me  escape,"  cried  Graydon. 

"  Did  you  say  I  was  to  be  ready  at  five  ?"  she 
asked,  sweetly. 

"  Yes,  and  bring  down  articles  of  a  truce,  and 
we'll  sign  them  in  red  ink." 
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as  it  is,  and   I'll  not  employ  another  brute  to  make 
things  worse." 

He  learned  more  fully  what  he  had  discovered 
before,  that  she  would  have  her  hands  full  in  man- 
aging the  horse,  and  he  gave  him  a  run  that  covered 
him  with  foam  and  tested  his  breathing.  At  four 
he  galloped  back  to  the  station  to  see  if  the  saddle 
had  arrived,  but  found  that  even  his  skill  and 
strength  were  not  sufficient  to  make  the  animal  ap- 
proach the  engine.  Shouting  to  the  baggage-man 
to  bring  the  expected  articles  to  the  stable,  he  was 
soon  there  and  made  another  experiment.  A 
hostler  brought  him  a  blanket,  which  he  strapped 
around  his  waist,  and  mounted  again  in  a  lady's 
style.  It  was  at  once  evident  that  the  horse  had 
never  been  ridden  by  a  woman.  He  reared,  kicked, 
and  plunged  around  frightfully,  and  Graydon  had 
to  clutch  the  mane  often  to  keep  his  seat.  Madge 
had  speedily  joined  him,  and  looked  with  absorbed 
interest,  at  times  laughing,  and  again  imploring 
Graydon  to  dismount.  This  he  at  last  did,  the  per- 
spiration pouring  from  his  face.  Resigning  the 
trembling  and  wearied  horse  to  a  stable-boy,  he 
came  toward  the  young  girl,  mopping  his  brow  and 
exclaiming  :  "  It  will  never  do  at  all.  He  is  ugly 
as  sin.  No  woman  should  ride  him,  not  even  a 
squaw." 
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on  hand  to  repair  damages,"  and  went  to  his  room 
to  change  his  dress. 

The  doctor  did  more.  He  saw  that  Madge's 
horse  was  saddled  carefully,  meanwhile  admiring 
the  beautiful  equipment  that  Graydon  had  ordered. 
He  also  insured  that  Graydon  had  a  good  mount. 

When  at  last  the  young  man  tapped  at  Madge's 
door  she  came  out  looking  most  beautiful  in  her 
close-fitting  habit  and  low  beaver,  with  its  drooping 
feather.  Mary  followed  her,  protesting  and  half 
crying,  and  Mr.  Muir  looked  very  grave. 

"  Madge,"  said  Graydon,  earnestly,  "  I  should 
never  forgive  myself  if  any  harm  came  to  you. 
That  horse  is  not  fit  for  you  to  ride." 

"  Good  people,  see  here,"  said  Madge,  turning 
upon  them  ;  "  I  am  not  a  reckless  child,  nor  am  I 
making  a  rash  experiment.  Even  if  I  did  not  fear 
broken  bones,  do  you  think  I  would  give  you  need- 
less anxiety?  Graydon  has  kindly  obtained  for  me 
a  fine  horse,  and  I  must  make  a  beginning  to  show 
you  and  him  that  I  can  ride.  If  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wayland  were  here  they  would  laugh  at  you. 
Don't  come  out  to  see  me  off,  Mary,  Others 
would  follow,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  conspicuous. 
^do  wish  people  would  mind  their  own  business." 

"  No  danger  of  my  coming  out,  I  don't  want  to 
see  you  break  your  neck,"  cried  Mary,  re-entering 
her  room. 

.    "  You  must  let  me  go,  Madge,"  said  Mr.  Muir, 
firmly.     "  I  may  have  to  interpose  my  authority." 

"  Yes,  do  come,  for  Heaven's  sake  !"  said  Gray- 
don. 
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ingly  that  he  anathematized  himself  (or  giving  her 
a  brute  instead  of  a  horse.  "  I  should  have  satis- 
fied myself  better  about  him,"  he  thought,  "and 
have  looked  farther." 

In  a  moment  she  had  the  animai  by  the  head,  and 
was  patting  his  neck,  while  he  turned  an  eye  of  fire 
down  upon  her,  and  showed  no  relenting  in  his 
chafed  and  excited  mood.  Graydon  meanwhile  ex- 
amined everything  carefully,  and  saw  that  the  bridle 
had  a  powerful  curb. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  ruefully,  "  if  you  will,  you 
will." 

"  Yes  ;  in  no  other  way  can  I  satisfy  you,"  was 
her  quiet  reply. 

"  Let  us  get  away,  then  ;  spectators  are  gather- 
ing. You  should  be  able  to  hold  him  with  this 
rein.     Come." 

She  put  her  foot  in  his  hand,  and  was  mounted 
in  a  second,  the  reins  well  in  hand.  The  horse 
reared,  but   a   sharp   downward  pull   to   the  right 
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brought  him  to  his  feet  again.  Then  he  plunged 
and  kicked,  but  she  sat  as  if  a  part  of  him,  mean- 
while speaking  to  him  in  firm,  gentle  tones.  His 
next  unexpected  freak  was  to  run  backward  in  a 
way  that  sent  the  neighboring  group  flying.  In- 
stantly Madge  gave  him  a  stinging  blow  over  the 
hind  quarters,  and  he  fairly  sprung  into  the  air, 

"Get  off,  Madge,"  cried  Mr.  Muir,  authorita- 
tively, but  the  horse  was  speeding  down  the  road 
toward  the  house,  and  Graydon,  who  had  looked 
on  breathlessly,  followed.  Before  they  reached  the 
hotel  she  had  brought  him  up  with  the  powerful 
curb,  and  prancing,  curveting,  straining  sideways 
first  in  one  direction,  then  in  the  other,  meanwhile 
trembling  half  with  anger,  half  with  terror,  the 
mastered  brute  passed  the  piazza  with  its  admiring 
groups.  Graydon  was  at  her  side.  He  did  not  see 
Miss  Wildmere  frowning  with  vexation  and  envy, 
or  Arnault's  complacent  observance.  With  sternly  . 
compressed  lips  and  steady  eye  he  watched  Madge, 
that,  whatever  emergency  occurred,  he  might  do  all 
that  was  possible.  The  young  girl  herself  was  a 
presence  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  Her  lips  were 
slightly  parted,  her  eye  glowing  with  a  joyous  sense 
of  power,  and  her  pose,  flexible  to  the  eccentric 
motions  of  the  horse,  grace  itself.  They  passed  on 
doiVn  the  winding  carriage -drive,  out  upon  the  main 
street,  and  then  she  turned,  waved  her  handkerchief 
to  Mr,  Muir,  and  with  her  companion  galloped 
away. 

Several   of   Mr.    Muir's  acquaintances  came  for- 
ward, offering  congratulations,  which  he  accepted 
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with  good  abilities,  who  has  had  the  sense  to 
make  the  most  and  best  of  herself  instead  of  dawd- 
ling." 

After  an  easy  gallop  of  a  mile,  in  which  Madge 
showed  complete  power  to  keep  her  horse  from 
breaking  into  a  mad  run,  she  drew  rein  and  looked 
at  Graydon  with  a  smile.  He  took  off  his  hat  and 
bowed,  laughingly. 

"  O  Graydon,"  she  said,  "  it  was  nice  of  you  to 
let  me  have  my  own  way!" 

"  I  didn't  do  it  very  graciously.  I  have  seldom 
been  more  worried  in  my  life." 

"  I'm  glad  you  were  a  little  worried,"  she  said. 
"  It  recalls  your  look  and  tone  at  the  time  of  our 
parting,  when  you  said,  '  O  Madge,  do  get  well  and 
strong  ! '     Haven't  I  complied  with  your  wbh  ?" 

"  Had  my  wish  anything  to  do  with  your  compli- 
ance ?" 

"Why  not.='" 

"  What  an  idiot  I've  been  !     I  fear  I  have  been 
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"  That  was  kind,  but  you  were  mistaken.  Why, 
Madge,  we  were  almost  brought  up  together,  and  I 
couldn't  reconcile  the  past  and  the  present.  The 
years  you  spent  in  the  far  West,  and  their  result, 
are  more  wonderful  than  a  fairy  tale.  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  about  them," 

"  I  will.  Friends  should  be  reasonably  frank. 
What's  more,  I  wish  to  show  you  how  natural  and 
probable  the  result,  as  you  call  it,  has  been.  Your 
wondering  perplexity  vexes  me.  You  know  what  I 
was  when  we  parted," 

"  No,  I  don't  believe  I  do,  or  you  couldn't  be 
what  you  are  now," 

"  Well,  I  can  tell  you  :  I  had  weak  lungs,  a  weak 
body,  and  a  weak,  uncultured  mind,  I  was  weak 
in  all  respects,  biit  I  discovered  that  I  had  a  wili, 
and  I  had  sense  enough,  as  Henry  says,  to  know 
that  if  I  was  ever  going  to  be  more  than  a  ghost  it 
was  time  I  set  about  it.  I  knew  of  Mrs.  Wayland's 
restoration  to  health  in  the  climate  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, and  I  determined  to  try  it  myself.  I  couldn't 
have  had  better  friends  or  advantages  than  the  place 
afforded.  But  oh,  Graydon,  I  was  so  weak  and 
used  up  when  I  reached  there  that  I  could  scarcely 
do  more  than  breathe.  But  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  either  to  get  well  or  to  die,  I  rested  for 
days,  until  I  could  make  a  beginning,  and  then. 
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want  to  be  a  ghost  any  longer.  I  saw  that  you  en- 
joyed your  vigorous  life  fully,  and  felt  that  I  might 
enjoy  life  also  ;  and  as  I  grew  strong  I  did  enjoy 
everything  more  and  more.  Two  things  besides, 
and    I    can   say,    '  All    present   or   accounted   for.' 
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on  society.  So  here  I  am,  weighing  a  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds,  more  or  less,  and  ready  for  another 
gallop;"  and  away  she  went,  the  embodiment  of 
beautiful  Hfe. 

"One  more  question,  Madge,"  he  said,  as  they 
slackened  pace  again.  "  Why  wouldn't  you  write 
to  me  oftener?" 

"  I  don't  like  to  write  letters.  Mine  to  Mary 
were  scarcely  more  than  notes.  Ask  her.  Are  you 
satisfied  now  ?  Am  I  a  sphinx — a  conundrum — any 
longer?" 

"  No  ;  and  at  last  I  am  more  than  content  that 
you  are  not  little  Madge." 

' '  Why,  this  is  famous,  as  Dr.  Sommers  says. 
When  was  a  man  ever  known  to  change  his  mind 
before  ?' ' 

"  I've  changed  mine  so  often  of  late  that  I'm 
fairly  dizzy.     You  are  setting  me  straight  at  last." 

Madge   laughed   outright,   and   after   a   moment 
said,    "  Now  account  for  yourself.     What  places    . 
did  you  visit  abroad  ?" 

He  began  to  tell  her,  and  she  to  ask  questions 
that  surprised  him,  showing  that  she  had  some  idea 
of  even  the  topography  and  color  of  the  region,  and 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  history  and  antiquities 
than  himself.  At  last  he  expressed  his  wonder. 
"What  nonsense!"  she  exclaimed,  "You  don't 
remember  the  little  I  did  write  you.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, did  you  not  at  my  request — very  kindly  and 
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found  himself  alive  in  every  fibre  of  his  body  and 
faculty  of  his  mind. 

As  they  turned  homeward  the  evening  shadows 
were  gathering,  and  at  last  the  dusky  twilight 
passed  into  a  soft  radiance  under  the  rays  of  the 
full-orbed  moon, 

"Oh,  don't  let  us  hasten  home,"  pleaded  poor 
Madge,  who  felt  that  this  might  be  her  only  chance 
to  throw  about  him  the  gossamer  threads  which 
would  draw  the  cord  and  cable  that  could  bind  him 
to  her.  "  What  is  supper  to  the  witchery  of  such 
a  night  as  this?" 

"  What  would  anything  be  to  the  witchery  of 
such  a  girl  as  this,  if  one  were  not  fortified?"  he 
thought.  "  This  is  not  the  comradeship  of  a  good 
fellow,  as  she  promised.  It  is  the  society  of  a 
charming  woman,  who  is  feminine  in  even  her 
thoughts  and  modes  of  expression, — who  is  often 
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Did  I  not  love  another  woman,  I  could  easily  imag- 
ine myself  learning  to  love  her.  Confound  it  !  I 
wish  Stella  had  more  of  Madge's  simple  loftiness  of 
character.  She  would  compel  different  business 
methods  in  her  father.  She  would  work  for  him, 
snffer  for  him,  but  would  not  play  diplomate.  I 
like  that  Arnault  business  to-night  less  than  ever," 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Muir  were  anxiously  awaiting  them 
on  the  piazza  as  they  trotted  smartly  up  the  avenue. 
"  It's  all  right,"  cried  Graydon.  "  The  horse  has 
lekmed  to  know  his  mistress,  and  will  give  no  more 
trouble." 

"  I  wish  you  had  as  much  sense,"  growled  Muir, 
in  his  mustache;  then  added,  aloud:  "Come  to 
supper.  Mary  could  not  eat  anything  till  assured 
of  your  safety." 

"Yes,  Henry,  I  won't  keep  you  waiting  a  mo- 
ment, but  go  in  with  my  habit  on.  I  suppose  the 
rest  are  all  through,  and  I'm  as  ravenous  asawolf." 

They  were  soon  having  the  merriest  little  supper, 
full  of  laughing  reminiscence,  and  Henry  rubbed  his 
hands  under  the  table  as  he  thought,  "  Arnault  is 
off  mooning  with  the  speculator,  and  Graydon  ' 
doesn't  look  as  if  the  green-eyed  mohster  had  much 
of  a  grip  upon  him." 

Miss  Wildmere's  solicitude  would  not  permit  Her 
to  prolong  her  walk  with  Arnault,  and  she  returned 
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the  superior  of  Arnault  in  every  way,  and  was  so 
recognized  by  ail  in  the  house  ;  therefore  one  of 
her  strongest  traits — vanity — was  enlisted  in  his  be- 
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lire,  wiiicti  wouia  leaa  mm  to  arop  ner  snouia  sne 
interfere  with  it.  She  was  learning  to  dread  even 
more  Graydon's  high-toned  sense  of  honor,  the 
final  decisions  he  reached  from  motives  which  had 
slight  influence  with  her.  What  if  she  should  per- 
mit both  men  to  slip  from  her  grasp,  while  she 
hesitated  ?  She  fairly  turned  cold  with  horror  at 
the  thought  of  this  and  of  the  poverty  which  might 
result. 

Thus,  from  widely  differing  motives,  two  girls 
were  sighing  for  time  ;  and  Graydon  Muir,  strong, 
confident,  proud  of  his  knowledge  of  society  and 
ability  to  take  care  of  himself,  was  walking  blindly 
on,  the  victim  of  one  woman's  guile,  the  object  of 
another  woman's  pure,  unselfish  love,  and  liable  at 
any  hour  to  be  blasted  for  life  by  the  fulfilment  of 
.his  hope  and  the  consummation  of  his  happiness. 

Sweet  Madge  Alden,  hiding  your  infinite  treas- 
ure, deceiving  all  and  yet  so  true,  may  you  have 
time  ! 
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the  pressure  of  her  father's  need  might  lead  her  to 
decide  in  his  favor,  without  the  necessity  of  his  be- 
ing the  immediate  and  active  agent  in  breaking 
down  the  Muirs,  As  a  business  man,  he  shrunk 
from  this  course,  and  all  the  more  because  Graydon 
was  acting  so  fairly.  Nevertheless,  he  would  play 
his  principal  card  if  he  must.  It  was  his  nature  to 
win  in  every  game  of  life,  and  it  had  become  a  pas- 
sion with  him  to  secure  the  beautiful  girl  that  he 
had  sought  so  long  and  vainly.  If  it  could  appear 
to  the  world  that  he  had  fairly  won  her,  he  would 
not  scruple  at  anything  in  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purpose,  and  would  feel  that  he  had  scored  the 
most  brtUiant  success  in  his  life.  If  he  could  do 
this  without  ruining  them,  he  would  be  glad,  and 
his  good-will  was  enhanced  by  Graydon's  course 
this  morning.  The  former  had  sauntered  into  the 
billiard -room,  but,  seeing  Graydon  with  Miss  Wild- 
mere,  had  been  about  to  depart,  when  Muir  had 
said,  cordially,  "Come,  Arnault,  take  a  cue  with 
us,"  and  had  quite  disarmed  him  by  frank  courtesy. 

At  last  the  sound  of  music  and  laughter  lured 
them  to  the  main  hall,  and  there  they  found  Madge 
surrounded  by  children  and  young  people,  little 
Nellie  Wilder  clinging  to  her  side  the  most  closely, 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilder  looking  at  the  young 
girl  with  a  world  of  grateful  good-will  in  their  eyes. 

"  O  Miss  Alden,  sing  us  another  song,"  clamored 
a  dozen  voices. 
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rupt  pauses,  droll  sentiment,  and  interlarded  words 
of  explanation.  The  more  elderly  guests  were  at- 
tracted, and  the  audience  grew  apace.  Having  fin- 
ished her  little  musical  comedy,  Madge  arose,  and 
Mr,  Arnault,  aware  of  Stella  Wildmere's  ability  to 
sing  selections  from  opera,  said.  "  Since  the  children 
have  been  so  well  entertained,  I  suggest  that  we  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  grown  have  our  turn,  and 
that  Miss  Wildmere  give  us  some  grown-upmusic." 
Madge  flushed  slightly,  and  Miss  Wildmere,  after 
a  little  charming  hesitation,  seated  herself  at  the 
piano,  and  sung  almost  faultlessly  a  selection  from 
an  opera.  It  was  evident  that  she  had  been  well 
and  carefully  trained,  and  that  within  her  limita- 
tions, which  she  thoughtfully  remembered,  she  gave 
little  occasion  for  criticism.  Both  her  suitors  were 
delighted.  They  applauded  so  heartily,  and  urged 
so  earnestly  with  others,  that  she  sung  again  and 
again,  to  the  unaffected  pleasure  of  the  throng  who 
had  now  gathered.  At  last  she  pleaded  fat^ue, 
and  rose  from  the  instrument,  flushing  proudly  amid 
vociferous  encores.  Graydon  was  about  to  ask 
Madge  to  sing  again,  when  an  old  gentleman  who 
had  listened  to  the  children's  ditties,  and  had  de- 
tected unusual  sweetness  and  power  in  Madge's 
tones,  said,  promptly,  "  1  may  be  mistaken,  but  I 
have  an  impression  that  Miss  Alden  can  give  us 
some  grown-up  music,  if  she  will." 
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Instantly  his  suggestion  was  secondeo  by  general 
entreaty,  in  which  not  only  Graydon  joined  from 
sincere  good-will,  but  also  Mr.  Arnault,  in  the  hope 
of  giving  Stella  a  triumph,  for  he  believed  that  the 
best  her  social  rival  could  do  would  be  to  render 
some  ballad  fairly  well. 

Madge's  brow  contracted,  as  though  she  were 
irresolute  and  troubled. 

"Truly,  Miss  Alden,"  said  Stella,  who  was 
standing  near,  "  I  have  done  my  part  to  beguile  the 
dismal  day ;  I  think  you  might  favor  us,  also. 
There  are  no  critics  here,  I  hope.  We  should 
enjoy  a  simple  song  if  you  cannot  now  recall  any- 
thing else." 

"  Very  well,  then,  I  will  give  you  a  little  German 
song  that  my  old  teacher  loved  well  ;"  but  Graydon 
saw  the  same  slight  flush  and  a  resolute  expression 
take  the  place  of  her  hesitancy. 

After  a  brief  prelude,  which,  to  his  trained  ear, 
revealed  her  perfect  touch,  her  voice  rose  with  a 
sweet,  resonant  power  that  held  those  near  spell- 
bound, and  swelled  in  volume  until  people  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  house  paused  and  listened  as  if 
held  by  a  viewless  hand.  Connoisseurs  felt  that 
they  were  listening  to  an  artist  and  not  an  amateur  ; 
plain  men  and  women,  and  the  children,  knew  sim- 
ply that  they  were  enjoying  music  that  entranced 
them,  that  set  their  nerves  thrilling  and  vibrating. 
Madge  hoped  only  that  her  voice  might  penetrate 
the  barriers  between  herself  and  one  man's  heart. 
She  did  not  desire  to  sing  on  the  present  occasion. 
She  did  not  wish  to  annoy  him  by  the  contrast  be- 
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In  spite  of  her  explanations  he  looked  at  her  with 
the  same  old  wonder  and  perplexity  of  which  he 
had  been  conscious  from  the  first.  If  she  had 
merely  sung  with  correctness  and  taste,  like  Miss 
Wildmere,  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  dis- 
turb his  complacent  admiration  ;  bat  now  he  almost 
felt  like  springing  to  her  side  with  the  words, 
"  What  is  it,  Madge?     Tell  me  all." 

As  the  last  lovely  notes  ceased,  only  the  unthink- 
ing children  applauded.  From  the  others  there  was 
entreaty. 

"  Please  sing  again.  Miss  Alden,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  first  asked  her.  ' '  I  am  an  old  man, 
and  can't  hope  for  many  more  such  rich  pleasures. 
I  am  not  an  amateur,  and  know  only  the  music  that 
reaches  my  heart. " 

"Sing  something  from  Lohengrin,  Madge,"  said 
Henry  Muir,  quietly.  She  glanced  at  him,  and 
there  was  a  humorous  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

Herr  Brachmann  had  trained  her  thoroughly  in 
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give  us  a  reg'lar  Mother  Ijoose. ' ' 

This  request  was  received  with  acclamations,  and 
soon  ripples  of  laughter  broke  over  the  crowd  in  all 
directions,  and  then  one  of  the  adoring  boys  who 
were  usually  worshipping  near  cried  out,  "  A  reel. 
Miss  Alden,  a  reel,  and  let  us  finish  up  with  a  high 
old  dance  before  dinner," 

Graydon  seized  Miss  Wildmere's  hand,  boys  made 
profound  bows  to  their  mothers,  husbands  dragged 
their  protesting  wives  out  upon  the  floor.  Soon 
nearfy  all  ages  and  heights  were  in  the  two  long 
lines,  many  feet  already  keeping  time  to  Madge's 
rollicking  strains.  Never  had  such  a  dance  been 
known  before  in  the  house,  for  the  very  genius  and 
inspiration  of  mirth  seemed  to  be  in  the  piano. 
The  pec^le  were  laughing  half  the  time  at  the  odd 
medley  of  tunes  and  improvisations  that  Madge  in- 
voked, and  gray-bearded  men  indulged  in  some  of 
tho  antics  that  they  had  thought  forgotten  a  quarter  . 
of  a  century  before.  As  the  last  couple  at  the 
head  of  tlie  lines  was  glancing  down  the  archway  of 
raised  and  clasped  hands,  the  lively  strains  ceased, 
and  the  dancers  swarmed  out,  with  thanks  and  con-  ' 
gratutations  upon  their  lips,  only  to  see  Madge 
flying  up  the  stairway. 
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SUGGESTIVE    TONES.  36$ 

people  by  their  voices.  Henry's  tones  indicate 
many  of  his  chief  traits  accurately, — as,  for  in- 
stance, self-reliance,  reserve,  quiet  and  unswerving 
purpose. ' ' 

"  Well,"  asked  Mrs.  Muir,  who  was  a,  little  ob- 
tuse on  delicate  points,  "  what  did  Miss  Wildmcre's 
tones  indicate?" 

Graydon  was  slightly  taken  aback,  and  suddenly 
found  that  he  did  not  like  his  theory  so  well  as  he 
had  thought.  "Miss  Wildmerc's  tones,"  he  be- 
gan, hesitatingly,  "suggested  this  morning  little 
more  than  a  desire  to  render  well  the  music  she 
sung,  and  to  give  pleasure  to  her  listeners." 

"  I  thought  they  suggested  some  self-compla- 
cency, which  was  lost  before  the  morning  was 
over,"  added  Mr.  Muir,  dryly. 

"Miss  Wildmere  sung  admirably,"  exclaimed 
Madge,  warmly,  "  and  could  sing  much  better  if  she 
had  been  trained  in  a  better  method  and  gave  more 
time  to  the  art.  1  sung  hours  every  day  for  nearly 
two  years.  Nothing  will  take  the  place  of  practice, 
Graydon,     One  must  develop  voice  like  muscle." 

"  You  are  a  generous,  sensible  critic,  Madge,"  he 
said,  quietly,  although  there  was  a  flush  of  resent- 
ment on  his  face  at  his  brother's  words.  "  In  the 
main  you  are  right,  but  I  still  hold  to  my  theory. 
At  least,  I  believe  that  in  all  great  music  there  is  a 
subtile  individuality  and  motif.  Love  may  be 
blind,  but  it  is  not  deaf.  Miss  Wildmere  gave  us 
good  music,  not  great  music." 

Mr.  Muir  began  talking  about  the  weather  as  if  it 
were  the  only  subject  in  his  mind,  and  soon  after- 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

DISHEARTENING  CONFIDENCES. 

UNDER  a  renewed  impulse  of  loyalty  Graydon 
intercepted  Miss  Wildmere  as  she  was  going 
to  her  room,  and  said  :  "  The  clouds  in  the  west 
are  all  breaking  away, — they  ever  do,  you  know,  if 
one  has  patience.  We  can  still  have  our  drive  and 
enjoy  it  all  the  more  from  hope  deferred." 

"  I'm  so  sorry,"  she  began,  in  some  embarrass- 
ment. "  Of  course  I  couldn't  know  last  night  that 
it  would  rain  in  the  morning,  and  so  promised  Mr. 
Arnault  this  afternoon." 

"  It  seems  as  if  it  would  ever  be  hope  deferred  to 
me,  Miss  Wildmere,"  he  said,  gravely. 

"  But,  Graydon,  you  must  see  how  it  is — " 

"  No,  I  don't  see,  but  I  yield,  as  usual." 

"  I  promise  you  Sunday  afternoon  or  the  first 
clear  day,"  she  exclaimed,  eagerly, 

"Very  well,"  he  replied,  brightening.  "Re- 
member I  shall  be  a  Shylock  with  this  bond."  But 
he  was  irritated,  nevertheless,  and  went  out  on  the 
piazza  to  try  the  soothing  influence  of  a  cigar. 

The  skies  cleared  rapidly.  So  did  his  brow  ;  and 
bSfore  long  he  muttered  :  "  I'll  console  myself  by 
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and  was  pale  and  rigid  with  the  effort  as  she  asked, 
with  an  air  of  curiosity  merely,  "  Are  jou  truly  en- 
gaged to  Miss  Wildmere,  Graydon?" 

"  In  one  seiise  I  am,  Madge,"  he  replied,  gravely. 
"  I  have  given  her  my  loyalty,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  my  word  ;  but  I  have  not  bound  her.  Since 
you  have  proved  so  true  and  generous  a  friend  to 
me  I  do  not  hesitate  to  let  you  know  the  truth.  I 
am  sorry  you  do  not  like  her  altogether,  and  that 
you  have  some  cause  for  your  feeling  ;  but  you  are 
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should  I  not  be  loyal  to  her,  Madge  ?  I  believe  she 
remained  free  for  my  sake  during  the  years  af  my 
absence. "       •_ 

"I  think  your  feelings  are  very  natural.  They 
are  what  I  should  expect  of  you.  You  have  always 
seemed  to  me  the  soul  of  honor  when  once  you  ob- 
tain your  bearings,"  she  added,  with  a  wan  smile, 

"  How  pale  you  are,  Madge  !' '  he  said,  anxiously. 

"  I  am  not  feeling  very  well  to-day,  and  then  I 
am  suffering  from  the  reaction  of  this  morning,  I 
never  can  get  over  my  old  timidity  and  dislike  to 
do  anything  in  public.  I  can  do  what  I  will,  but  it 
often  costs  me  dear.  I  was  led  on  unexpectedly 
this  morning.  I  only  anticipated  singing  a  ditty 
for  the  children  when  I  first  went  to  the  piano  at 
their  request." 

"  I  saw  that,  Madge.  Any  other  woman  with 
your  power  of  song  would  have  made  It  known  long 
before  this." 

"  And,  believe  me,  Graydon,  I  did  not  want  to 
sing  in  rivalry  with  Miss  Wildmere.  I'm  sorry  I 
did." 

"  I  saw  that  too,"  he  replied,  laughing.  "  Stella 
drew  that  little  experience  down  upon  herself." 

"  I'm  sorry  now  that  I  sung,"  she  said,  in  a  low 
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tnis  way — iiKe  oia  times,  i  usea  lo  taiK  to  you 
about  Stella  years  ago.  If  I  have  the  substance  I 
can  forego  the  shadow,  and  1  do  f^el  that  I  can  say 
to  you  ail  that  I  could  to  a  sensible  and  loving  sis- 
ter. Believe  me,  Madge,  I  can  never  get  over  my 
old  feeling  for  you,  and  I'm  just  as  proud  of  you  as 
if  your  name  was  Madge  Muir.  I  think  your  brave 
effort  and  achievement  at  Santa  Barbara  simply 
magnificent.  You  have  long  had  the  affection  that 
I  would  give  to  a  sister,  and  now  that  I  understand 
you,  I  feel  for  you  all  the  respect  that  1  could  give 
to  any  woman." 

"Those  are  kind,  generous  words,  Graydon.  I 
knew  that  you  misunderstood  me,  and  I  was  only 
provoked  at  you,  not  angry." 

'  "  You  had  good  reason  to  be  provoked  and  much 
more.  If  you  and  Stella  understood  each  other  in 
the  same  way,  and — well— if  she  were  only  out  of 
that  atmosphere  in  which  she  has  been  brought  up, 
I  could  ask  nothing  more." 

"  What  atmosphere  ?"    ^ 

"  Wall  Street  atmosphere  transferred  to  the  do- 
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though  I  know  Stella's  motive  clearly  enough.  Her 
motive  is  worthy  of  all  commendation,  but  not  her 
method.  She  is  not  so  much  to  blame  for  this  as 
her  father,  and  perhaps  her  mother,  who  appears  a 
week,  spiritless  woman,  a  faint  echo  of  her  hus- 
band. It  is  here  that  the  infernal  Wall  Street  at- 
mosphere comes  in  that  she  has  breathed  all  her  life. 
Does  it  not  puzzle  you,  in  view  of  my  relations  to 
her,  that  she  should  be  out  driving  with  Arnault?" 

"  Yes,  Graydon,  it  does." 

"  Well,  Arnault  is  a  money-lender,  and  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  in  some  way  he  has  her  father  in  his 
power.  Many  of  these  brokers  are  like  cats.  They 
will  hold  on  to  anything  by  one  nail,  and  the  first 
thmg  you  know  they  are  on  their  feet  again  all 
right.  As  soon  as  Wildmere  makes  a  lucky  strike 
in  the  stock-market  he  will  extricate  himself  and  his 
daughter  at  the  same  time.  Of  course  these  things  . 
are  not  formulated  in  words,  in  a  cold-blooded  way, 
I  suppose.  Arnault  has  long  been  a  suitor  that 
would  take  no  rebuff.  I  am  satisfied  that  she  has 
refused  him  more  than  once,  but  he  simply  persists, 
and  gives  her  to  understand  that  he  will  take  his 
chances.  This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  I  came 
home,  and  she,  no  doubt,  feels  that  if  she  can  save 
her  father,  and  keep  a  home  for  her  mother  and  the 
little  one,  she  ought  to  retain  her  hold  on  Arnault. 
After  all,  it  is  not  so  bad.  Many  women  marry  for 
money  outrightj  and  all  poor  Stella  proposes  is  to 
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S7»  -4    YOUNG  GIRL'S  WOOING. 

be  complaisant  toward  a  man  who  would  not  con- 
tinue his  business  support  to  one  whose  daughter 
had  just  refused  him." 

Madge  was  silent. 

"  You  wouldn't  do  such  a  thing.  I  suppose." 

"  I  couldn't,  Graydon,"  she  said,  simply.  "  If  I 
should  ever  love  a  man  I  think  I  could  suffer  a 
great  deal  for  his  sake,  but  there  are  some  things  I 
couldn't  do," 

"  I  thought  you  would  feel  so." 

"  Why  don't  you  help  her  father  out?"  Madge 
faltered. 

"  I  don't  think  I  have  sufficient  means.  I  have 
never  been  over-thrifty  in  saving,  and  have  not  laid 
by  many  thousands.  I  have  merely  a  good  salary 
and  very  good  prospects.  You  can't  imagine  how 
slow  and  conservative  Henry  is.  In  business  mat- 
ters he  treats  me  just  as  if  I  were  a  stranger,  and  I 
must  prove  myself  worthy  of  trust  at  every  point, 
and  by  long  apprenticeship,  before  he  will  give  me  a 
voice  in  affairs.  He  says  coming  forward  too  fast  is 
the  ruination  of  young  men  in  our  day.  Nothing 
would  tempt  him  to  have  dealings  with  Mr.  Wild- 
mere,  and  I  couldn't  damage  myself  more  than  by 
any  transactions  on  my  own  account.  But  even  if 
I  were  rich  I  wouldn't  interfere.  I  don't  like  her 
father  any  better  than  Henry  does,  and  if  I  began 
in  this  way  it  would  make  a  bad  precedent.  What's 
more,  I  won't  introduce  money  influences  into  an 
affair  of  this  kind.  If  it  comes  to  the  point,  Stella 
must  decide  for  me,  ignoring  all  other  considera- 
tions.    If  she  does,  I  won't  permit  her  family  to 
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absolutely  in  spite  of  everything.  1  am  also  re- 
solved that  she  shall  be  separated  from  her  family 
as  far  as  is  right,  for  there  is  a  tone  about  them  that 
I  don't  like," 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  confidence,  Graydon," 
said  Madge,  quietly.  "  You  are  acting  just  as  I 
should  suppose  you  would.  No  one  in  the  world 
wishes  you  happiness  more  earnestly  than  I  do. 
Come,  let  us  take  this  level  place  like  the  wind." 

She  was  unusually  gay  during  the  remainder  of 
their  ride,  but  seemed  bent  almost  on  running  her 
hOTse  to  death.  "  To-morrow  is  Sunday,"  she  ex- 
plained, ■'  and  I  must  crowd  two  rides  into  one." 

"  Wouldn't  you  ride  to-raorrow?" 

"  No  ;  I  have  some  old-fashioned  notions  about 
Sunday.  You  have  been  abroad  too  long,  perhaps, 
to  jif predate  them," 

"  I  appreciate  fidelity  to  conscience,  Madge." 

They  had  their  supper  together  again  as. on  the 
evening  before,  but  Madge  was  carefessly  languid 
and  fitful  in  her  mirthful  sallies,  and  complained  of 
over-fatigue.  "  I  won't  come  down  again  to- 
night," she  said  to  Graydon  as  they  passed  out  of 
the  supper-room.     "  Good-night," 

"  Good-night,  Madge,"  he  replied,  taking  her 
hand  in  both  his  own.  "  I  understand  you  now, 
and  know  that  you  have  gone  beyond  even  your 
superb  strength  to-day.  Sleep  the  sleep  of  the 
justest  and  truest  little  woman  that  ever  breathed. 
I  can't  tell  you  how  much  you  have  added  to  my 
happiness  during  the  past  two  days. ' ' 
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Graydon  seek  Miss  Wildmere  and  resume  a 
which  he  had  learned  to  detest,  and  the  self-con- 
tained man  went  out  upon  the  grounds,  and  said, 
through  clinched  teeth  :  "  To  think  that  there 
should  have  been  such  a  fool  bearing  the  name  of 
Muir  !  He's  been  gushing  to  Madge  about  that 
speculator,  and  we  shall  yet  have  to  take  her  aCwc 
would  an  infection." 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

THE    FILIAL    MARTYR. 

MISS  WILDMERE  appeared  in  one  of  her 
most  brilliant  moods  that  evening.  There 
was  a  dash  of  excitement,  almost  recklessness,  in 
her  gray  eyes.  She  and  Mr.  Arnault  had  been  de- 
puted to  lead  the  German,  but  she  tookGraydon  out 
so  often  as  to  produce  in  Mr.  Arnault's  eyes  an  ex- 
pression which  the  observant  Mr.  Wildmere  did  not 
like  at  all.  He  had  just  returned  from  dreary,  half 
deserted  Wall  Street,  which  was  as  dead  and  hope- 
less as  only  that  region  of  galvanic  life  can  be  at 
times.  He  had  neither  sold  nor  bought  stock,  but 
had  moused  around,  with  the  skill  of  an  old  kabitue, 
for  information  concerning  the  eligibility  of  the  two 
n>en  who  were  seeking  his  daughters  hand.  In  the 
midsummer  dulness  and  holiday  stagnation  the  im- 
pending operation  in  the  Catskills  was  the  only  one 
that  protnised  anything  whatever.  He  became 
more  fully  satisfied  that  Arnault's  firm  was  pros- 
pering. They  had  been  persistent  "bears"  on  a 
market  that  had  long  been  declining,  and  had 
reap«d  a  golden  harvest  from  the  miseries  of  others. 
On  the  oth^r  hand,  he  learned  that  Henry  Muir  was 
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ures.  There  was  no  escaping  the  conviction  that 
Muir  was  in  a  perilous  position,  and  that  a  little 
thing  might  push  him  over  the  brink.  Therefore, 
he  had  returned  fully  bent  upon  using  all  his  influ- 
ence in  behalf  of  Arnault,  and  was  spurred  to  this 
effort  by  the  fact  that  his  finances,  but  not  his  ex- 
penses, were  running  low.  Flis  wife  could  give  but 
a  dubious  account  of  Stella's  conduct. 

"  In  short,"  said  Mr.  Wildmere,  irritably,  "  she  is 
dallying  with  both,  and  may  lose  both  by  her  hesi- 
tating folly." 

His  daughter's  greeting  was  brief  and  formal.  A 
sort  of  matter-of-course  kiss  had  been  given,  and 
then  he  had  been  left  to  eat  his  supper  alone,  since 
his  wife  could  not  just  then  be  absent  from  her 
child.  At  last  he  lounged  out  on  the  piazza,  sat 
down  before  one  of  the  parlor  windows,  glanced  at 
the  gay.  scene  within,  and  smoked  in  silence.  Be- 
fore the  German  began,  Graydon  passed  him  several 
times,  regarding  him  curiously  and  with  a  growing 
sense  of  repulsion.  He  disliked  to  think  that  the 
relation  between  this  man  and  the  girl  he  would 
marry  was  so  close. 

Before  the  evening  was  over,  Mr.  Wildmere  saw 
that  his  daughter  was  in  truth  pursuing  a  difficult 
policy.     The  angry  light  in  Arnault's  eyes  and  tlie 
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grave  expression  on  orayoon  s  lace  proveo  now 
fraught  with  peril  it  was  to  his  hopes.  Neither  of 
her  suitors  liked  Stella's  manner  that  evening,  for  it 
suggested  traits  which  promised  ill  for  the  future. 
Graydon,  who  understood  her  the  less,  was  the 
more  lenient  judge. 

"Not  only  Arnault,"  he  thought,  "but  her 
father  also,  has  been  pressing  her  toward  a  course 
from  which  she  revolts,  and  she  is  half  reckless  in 
consequence." 

He  endeavored  by  his  quiet  and  observant  atten- 
tion, by  the  grave  and  gentle  expression  of  his  eyes, 
to  assure  her  once  more  that  she  could  find  a  refuge 
in  him  the  moment  that  she  would  decide  absolutely 
in  his  favor.  She  understood  him  well,  and  was 
enraged  that  she  could  not  that  night  go  out  with 
him  into  the  moonlight,  put  her  hand  in  his,  and 
end  her  suspense. 

Her  father  'had  whispered,  significantly,  when 
they  met,  "  Stella,  I  must  see  you  before  you  give 
Mr.  Muir  further  encouragement  ;"  and  she,  feeling 
that  it  might  be  among  her  last  chances,  for  the 
present,  of  showing  Graydon  favor,  was  lavish  of  it. 
But  it  was  not  the  preference  of  strong,  true,  wom- 
anly choice  ;  it  was  rather  the  half  defiant  aspect 
with  which  forbidden  fruit  might  be  regarded. 

As  the  great  clock  was  about  to  chime  the  hour 
of  midnight  the  dancing  ceased.  Arnault  seemsd 
determined  to  have  the  last  word,  and  Graydon  in- 
terposed no  obstacle.  The  former  walked  on  the 
piazza  by  Stella's  side  for  a  few  turns  in  moody 
silence.     Her  father  still  sat  at  his  post  of  observa- 
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before  we  part  I  shall  speak  more  to  the  point  than 
,  if  I  had  talked  hours.     By  this  time  another  week 
the  question  must  be  decided." 

She  bowed,  and  made  no  other  answer. 

"Stella,"  said  her  father  when  they  were  alone 
and  he  had  regarded  for  some  moments  her  averted 
and  half  sullen  face,  "  what  do  you  propose  to  do  ?" 
There  was  no  answer. 

After  another  pause  he  continued  :  "  In  settling 
the  question,  represent  your  mother  and  myself  by  a 
cipher.  -That  is  all  we  are,  if  the  logic  of  your  past 
action  counts  for  anything.  Again  I  a^,  What  do 
you  propose  to  do  ?  No  matter  how  pretty  and 
flattered  a  girl  may  be,  she  cannot  alter  gravitation. 
There  are  other  facts  just  as  inexorable.  Shutting  ■ 
your  eyes  to  them,  or  any  other  phase  of  foUy,  will 
not  make  the  slightest  difference." 

"  I  think  it's  a  horrid  fact  that  I  must  marry  a 
man  that  I  don't  love." 

"  That  is  not  one  of  the  facts  at  all.  Stock-gam- 
bler as  I  am,  and  in  almost  desperate  straits,  I  re- 
quire nothing  of  the  kind.  Knowing  you  as  I  do,  I 
advise  you  to  accept  Arnault  at  once  ;  but  I  do  not 
demand  it  ;  I  do  not  even  urge  it.  If  you  loved 
me,  if  you  would  say,  '  Give  up  this  feverish  life  of 
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poverty,'  I  would  leave  Wall  Street  at  once  and  for- 
ever. It's  a  maelstrom  in  which  men  of  my  calibre 
and  means  are  sucked  down  sooner  or  later.  The 
prospects  now  are  that  it  will  be  sooner,  unless  I 
am  helped  through  this  crisis," 

"  I  believe  you  are  mistaken  about  the  Muirs  be- 
ing in  financial  danger." 

"I  am  not  mistaken.  They  may  have  to  sus- 
pend during  the  coming  week." 

"  I  know  that  Graydon  Muir  has  no  suspicion  of 
trouble." 

"  He  is  but  a  clerk  in  his  brother's  employ,  and 
has  just  returned  from  a  long  absence.  Mr.  Muir  is 
one  of  the  most  reticent  of  men.  I  have  invested 
in  the  same  dead  stock  that  is  swamping  him,  and 
so  know  whereof  I  speak.  Should  this  stock  de- 
cline further, — should  it  even  remain  where  it  is 
much  longer, — he  can't  maintain  himself.  I  know, 
for  I  have  taken  pains  to  obtain  information  since  I 
■last  went  to  town." 

"  But  if  the  stock  rises,"  she  said,  with  the  nat- 
ural hope  of  a  speculator's  daughter,  "he  is  safe." 

•■Yes,  (/." 

"  How  much  time  will  you  give  me  ?"  she  asked, 
ilic  lines  of  her  face  growing  hard  and  resolute, 

"  This  is  to  be  your  choice,  not  mine,"  said  her 
father,  coldly.  "  You  shall  not  be  able  to  say  that 
I  sold  you  or  tried  to  sell  you.  Of  course  it  would 
be  terribly  hard  for  me  to  lose  my  footing  and  fall, 
and  I  feel  that   I   should    not  rise  again.     Arnault 
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on  ^od  terms  with  Henry  Muir.  If  they  go  down 
now  they  will  be  thoroughly  cleaned  out.  Arnault 
has  long  been  devoted  to  you,  and  you  could  ha^e 
unbounded  influence  over  him  if  you  acted  in  the 
line  of  his  ruling  passion.  It  would  gratify  his 
pride  and  add  to  the  world's  good  opinion  of  him  if 
I  prospered  also.  In  plain  English,  we  may  all  be 
in  a  tenement  house  in  a  month,  or  I  on  safe  ground 
and  you  the  affianced  wife  of  a  rich  man." 

"  Well,"  said  Stella,  coldly,  "  you  have  given  me 
facts  enough.  It's  a  pity  you  couldn't  have 
brought  me  something  better  from  Wall  Street  after 
.all  these  years," 

"  What  have  you  brought  to  me  during  these 
past  years,"  he  demanded,  sternly,  "but  constant 
requests  for  money,  and  the  necessity  for  incessant 
effort  to  meet  new  phases  of  extravagance  ?  You 
have  not  asked  what  was  kind,  merciful,  and  true, 
but  what  was  the  latest  style.  Few  days  pass  but 
that  I  am  reminded  of  you  by  a  bill  for  some  frip- 
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by  genial  letters  when  absent  ?  I  have  spent  three 
hot  days  in  the  city  seeking  chiefly  your  interest, 
and  a  more  mechanical,  perfunctory  thing  never  ex- 
isted than  your  kiss  of  greeting  to-night.  There  " 
was  as  much  feeling  in  it  as  in  the  quarter  that  I 
handed  to  the  stage-driver.  I  have  spent  thousands 
on  your  education,  but  you  don't  sing  for  me,  you 
don't  read  to  me,  you  .never  think  of  soothing  my 
overtaxed  nerves  by  cheerful,  hopeful  talk.  Were 
I  a  steel  automaton,  supplying  your  wants,!  should 
answer  just  as  well,  and  in  that  case  you  might  re- 
member tjie  laws  of  matter  and  apply  a  little  oil  oc- 
casionally. What  are  the  motives  of  your  life  but 
dress,  admiration,  excitement,  a  rapid  succession  of 
men  to  pass  under  your  baleful  fascination,  and 
then  to  pass  on  crippled  in  soul  for  having  known 
you  ?  Unless  you  can  give  Gfaydon  Muir  a  loving 
woman's  heart,  and  mean  to  cling  to  him  for  worse 
as  well  as  better,  you  will  commit  a  crime  before  ' 
God  and  man  if  you  accept  him.  With  Arnault  it 
is  different.  In  mind  you  are  near  enough  of  kin  to 
marry.  As  long  as  you  complied  with  fashionable 
and  worldly  proprieties,  he  would  be  content  ;  but 
a  man  with  a  heart  and  soul  in  his  body  would  per- 
ish in  the  desert  of  a  home  that  your  selfishness 
would  create," 

"  It's  awful  for  you  to  talk  to  me  in  this  way !" 
she  whined,  wincing  and  crying  under  his  arraign- 
ment. 
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mitted  him  to  depart  without  another  word. 
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world  a  new  wealth  of  opportunity.  Miss  Wild- 
mere  began  its  hours  depressed  and  undecided. 
Her  conscience  and  better  angel  were  pleading  ;  she 
felt  vaguely  that  her  life  and  its  motives  were 
wrong,  and  was  uncomfortable  over  the  conscious- 
ness. Her  phase  of  character,  however,  was  one  of 
the  most  hopeless.  It  was  true  that  her  vanity  had 
grown  to  the  proportions  of  a  disease,  but  even  this 
might  be  overcome.  Her  father's*  stern  words  had 
wounded  it  terribly,  and  she  had  experienced 
tuHnges  of  self  disgust.  But  another  trait  had  be- 
come inwrought,  by  long  habit,  with  every  fibre  of 
her  soul,— selfishness.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
give  up  -her  own  way  and  wishes.  Graydon  Muir 
pleased  lier  fancy,  and  she  was  bent  on  marrying 
him.  Her  father's  assurance  that  she  would  bring 
him  dis^pointment,  not  happiness,  weighed  little. 
Too  many  mea  had  told  her  that  she  was  essential 
ta  tlteif  happiness  to  permit  qualms  on  this  score. 
tter  osaeciaaao  did  shrink,  to  some  extent,  from  a ' 
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desired  most  was  the  assurance  that  there  should  be 
no  long  and  doubtful  interregnum  of  poverty  and 
privation, — that  she  might  continue  to  be  a  queen 
in  society  during  the  period  of  youth  and  beauty. 

This  remained  the  chief  consideration  amid  the 
chaos  of  her  conflicting  feelings  and  interests,  for 
she  had  lived  this  life  so  long  that  she  could  imagine 
no  other  as  endurable.  She  had,  moreover,  the  per- 
sistence of  a  small  nature,  and  longed  to  humiliate 
the  Muir  pride,  and  to  spite  Madge  Alden,  who  she 
half  believed  cherished  more  than  a  sisterly  regard 
for  Graydon.  As  for  her  father,  she  did  little  more 
than  resent  his  words  and  the  humiliating  disqui- 
etude they  had  caused.  They  had  sorely  wounded 
her  vanity,  and  presented  a  painful  alternative. 

As  the  day  passed,  and  old  habits  of  mind  re- 
sumed sway,  she  began  to  concentrate  her  thoughts 
on  three  "questions ;  Should  she  acc^t  Graydon 
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and  take  tier  chances  with  him  ;■  bhould  she  accept 
Mr.  Arnault,  with  his  wealth,  and  be  safe  ?  or  should 
she  hesitate  a  little  longer,  in  the  hope  that  she  could 
secure  Graydon  and  wealth  also  ?  The  persistence 
of  a  will  that  had  always  had  its  own  way  decided 
finally  in  favor  of  the  last  course  of  action.  She 
would  not  give  Graydon  up  unless  she  must,  and 
not  until  she  must.  Accustomed  to  consult  self- 
interest,  she  believed  that  her  father  was  doing  the 
same,  that  he  was  favoring  Arnault  because  the 
latter  would  be  more  useful  to  him,  and  that  for 
this  reason  he  was  exaggerating  the  Muirs'  peril,  if 
not  inventing  it.  She  dismissed  his  words  about 
leaving  Wall  Street  with  scarcely  a  thought  ;  he 
always  talked  in  this  way  when  the  times  were  bad 
or  his  ventures  unlucky.  They  had  been  on  the 
eve  of  ruin  so  many  times,  that  the  cry  of  "  wolf  " 
was  not  so  alarming  as  formerly. 

'■  I  suppose  I  must  decide  before  this  week  is 
over,"  she  thought,  "Arnault  has  practically 
given  me  this  length  of  time,  and  I  shall  take  him 
at  his  word."  Therefore,  she  was  very  sweet  to 
him  during  the  morning  hours,  and  prepared  him 
to  submit  to  her  drive  with  Graydon  in  the  after- 
■   noon. 

Arnault  felt  that  he  had  given  his  ultimatum,  and 
was  resolved  to  abide  by  it.  At  the  same  time  he 
knew  that  it  would  be  a  terrible  wrench  to  give  up 
the  girl.  The  very  difficulty  of  winning  her  had 
stimulated  to  the  utmost  his  passion  for  attain- 
ment. She  was  the  best  that  existed  in  his  superfi- 
cial world,  and  fulfilled  his  ideal.     Her  delicate  yet 
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father  was  in  sore  straits;  the  man's  appearance 
confirmed  this  belief,  Arnault  was  almost  certain 
that  Henry  Muir  was  in  his  power.  He  would  not 
play  the  latter  card  unless  he  must,  but  he  would 
watch  so  vigilantly  as  to  be  promptly  aware  of  the 
necessity.  He  decided  to  spend  several  days  of  the 
present  week  in  the  mountains  and  so  keep  himself 
informed  how  the  game  went  here,  and  while  in  the 
city  he  would  not  only  be  observant,  but  would  also 
drop  a  few  words  to  weaken  Mr.  Muir's  credit. 
One  thing,  however,  was  settled, — the  problemati- 
cal issue  of  his  matrimonial  scheme  must  soon  be 
made  known,  and  he  rather  relished  its  congenial 
elements  of  speculative  uncertainty,  being  conscious 
that  so  much  depended  upon  his  skill  and  power  to 
pull  unseen  wires. 

Seeing  that  Arnault  was  at  Miss  Wildmere's  side,  ' 
Graydon  accompanied  his  relatives  to  church,  and 
Koon  found  himself  looking  over  the  same  hymn- 
book  with  Madge.  The  choir  were  present,  and  she' 
now  merely  delighted  Graydon  with  her  rich  alto  ; 
and  so  rich  and  true  was  it  that  he  often  ieit  his 
nerves  thrilling  at  her  tones.  He  did  not  become 
absorbed  in  the  service  or  sermon,  but  thought  a 
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stands  them.  We  men  may  think  what  we  please, 
but  we  have  confidence  in  a  woman  who  looks  as  she 
does  now.  She  is  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  devo- 
tional rhapsodies  or  to  subserviency  to  priestcraft, 
like  so  many  women  abroad.  She  merely  appears 
to  recognize  a  divine  power  as  she  accepts  nature, 
only  more  reverently  and  consciously.  I  suppose  I 
am  an  agnostic,  as  much  as  anything,  yet  I  should 
only  be  too  glad  to  have  Stella  at  my  side  with  such 
an  expression  on  her  face.  I  wonder  if  she  will  go 
with  me  this  afternoon.  I  will  submit  to  this  diplo- 
macy a  few  days  longer,  and  shall  then  end  the 
matter.  There  is  an  increasing  revulsion  of  my 
whole  being  from  such  tactics  in  my  future  wife. 
Beyond  a  certain  point  she  shall  not  be  a  partner  in 
her  fiber's  gambling  operations,  and  I  would  have 
brought  the  affair  to  an  end  at  once,  were  it  not  for 
that  limp  little  woman,  his  wife,  and  her  child. 
But  I  can't  sacrifice  my  self-respect  and  Stella's 
character  for  them.  I  must  get  her  out  of  that 
atmosphere,  .so  that  her  true  nature  may  develop. 
Sweet  Madge  Alden,  with  your  eyes  so  serious  and 
true,  and  again  so  full  of  mirth  and  spirit,  what  a 
treasure  you  will  prove  some  day  if  there  is  a  man 
worthy  of  you  !" 

In  his  deep  preoccupation,  he   forgot  his  intent 
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plained  ot  such  a  thorn."  ihen  lie  saw  JJr,  bom- 
mers  looking  ominously  at  him.  This  factotum  of 
the  chapel  sat  where  he  could  oversee  the  miscel- 
laneous little  assemblage,  and  his  eyes  instantly 
pounced  upon  any  offender.  Graydon  pushed  his 
insubordination  no  farther  than  making  an  irrever- 
ent face  at  the  doctor,  and  then  addressed  himself 
to  the  minister  during  the  remainder  of  the  hour. 

"  We'll  arrange  it  differently  next  Sunday,  Miss 
Alden,"  said  the  doctor,  as  Madge  passed  out ; 
"  I'll  have  Mr.  Muir  sit  with  me." 

"  Try  it,"  whispered  Graydon,  "  and  if  you  don't 
fall  from  grace  before  meeting  is  over  I'll  give  you 
a  new  trout-pole.  Miss  Alden  can  manage  me  bet- 
ter than  you  can." 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt.  A  man  must  be  in  a  bad 
way  if  she  couldn't  make  a  saint  of  him  if  she  under- 
took it,"  was  the  doctor's  laughing  reply. 

Greatly  amused,  Graydon  repeated  the  words  to 
Madge.  "She  won't  undertake  it  in  this  case," 
washer  brusque  comment,  "I  have  no  ambition 
to  enlighten  continental  heathen,  with  their  supe- 
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of  life." 

"  And  you  are  not  ?" 

"  One  rarely  is  when  fearing  to  sink." 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  faith  ?" 

"  Faith  can  sustain  ;  that's  all." 

"  And  your  faith  sustained  yoy  ?" 

"  What  else  was  there  to  sustain  when  day  after 
day  brought,  not  a  choice  of  pleasures,  but  the 
question.  Shall  I  live  or  die?" 

"  Poor  Madge  !  Dear  Madge  !  And  you  didn't 
let  me  know.  I  don't  suppose  I  could  have  helped 
you,  though," 

"  No  ;  not  then," 

"  Madge,"  he  said,  earnestly,  "  won't  you  prom- 
ise me  one  thing  ?  If  you  ever  should  have  trouble 
of  any  kind  again,  won't  you  let  me  help  you,  or  at 
least  try  to  ?" 

"  I'll  see  how  you  behave,"  she  said,  laughing. 
"  Besides,  it's  not  women's  place  to  make  trouble 
for  men.  The  idea  !  Our  mission  is  to  soothe  and 
console  you  superior  beings." 

"  Women  do  make  a  power  of  trouble  for  men. 
Mother  Eve  began  wrong,  and — " 
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"  I  hope  so,"  she  again  laughed,  "  and  be  ready 
also  to  give  you  a  lift.  When  you  successful  men 
do  get  a  tumble  In  life,  you  are  the  most  helpless  ef 
mortals. ' ' 

"Well,  well,  well,  to  think  that  I  am  talking  to 
little  Madge,  who  could  not  say  good-by  to  me 
without  fainting  away  !" 

"  Good-by  meant  more  to  me  than  to  you.  You 
were  going  away  to  new  and  pleasant  activity.  I 
doubted  whether  I  should  see  you  again, — or  indeed 
any  one  long,"  she  added,  hastily. 

"  Don't  imagine  that  I  did  not  feel  awfully  that 
night,  dear  Madge.  Tears  do  not  come  into  nay 
eyes  easily,  but  I  added  a  little  salt  water  to  the 
ocean  as  I  leaned  over  the  taffrail  and  saw  the  city 
that  contained  you  fade  from  view." 

"  Did  you  truly,  Graydon  ?"  she  asked,  turning 
away. 

"  I  did  indeed." 

In  her  averted  face  and  quickened  respiration  he 
thought  he  saw  traces  of  more  than  passing  feeling, 
but  she  turned  on  him  In  sudden  gayety,  and  said  : 
"  Whenever  I  see  the  ocean  I'll  remember  how  its 
tides  have  been  Increased.  Graydon,  I've  a  secret 
to  tell  you,  which,  for  an  intense,  iesthetJc,  and 
vaguely  devotional  woman,   is  a  most  humiliating 
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"I  have  a  secret  to  tell  you  also,"  he  replied, 
with  a  half-vcKed  flash  in  his  eyes  ;  "  There  is  a  girl 
in  this  house  who  explains  herself  more  or  less 
every  day,  and  who  yet  remains  the  most  charming 
conundrum  that  ever  kept  a  man  awake  from  per- 
pkmty." 

"  Oh  dear  !"  cried  Madge,  "  is  Miss  Wildmere  so 
bad  as  that  P  Poor,  pale  victim  of  insomnia  !  By 
the  way,  do  you  and  Mr,  Arnault  keep  a  ledger  jic- 
count  of  the  time  you  receive  ?  or  do  you  roughly 
go  on  the  principle  of  'share  and  share  alike'?" 
and  with  eyes  flashing  back  laughter  at  his  redden- 
ing face,  she  ran  up  the  steps  and  disappeared. 

"  That  was  a  Parthian  arrow,"  he  muttered.  "  If 
we  go  smoothly  on  the  sharing  principle  at  present,  we 
shall  soon  go  roughly  enough,  or  cease  to  go  at  aU, ' ' 

But  the  lady  in  question  was  putting  forth  all  her 
resources,  which  were  not  slight  when  enlisted  in  her 
own  behalf,  to  keep  the  two  men  in  statu  quo  until 
more  time,  with  its  chances,  should  pass. 

Arnault  smiled  grimly  when  he  saw  her  departing 
with  Graydon.  She  had  been  evasive,  but  very 
friendly,  during  the  day  thus  far,  and  after  what  he 
had  said  the  preceding  night  he  felt  that  he  was 
committed  to  her  moods  for  a  week  if  he  could  not 
bring  her  to  a  decision  before.  Seeing  Mr.  Wild- 
mere  walking  restlessly  up  and  down  the  piazza,  he 
joined  him,  and  offering  a  superb  cigar,  said,  "  Sup- 
pose we  go  out  to  the  lake  and  see  where  the  little 
kid  was  so  nearly  drowned." 
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one.  Perhaps  only  this  would  be  required  ;  per- 
haps it  might  prepare  the  way  for  more  serious 
action.  They  talked  over  business.  Arnault,  per- 
mitting the  other  to  see  through  a  veiled  distinct- 
ness of  language  that  he  was  prospering,  remarked,  k 
"  By  the  way,  I  have  a  little  transaction  which  I 
wish  you  would  carry  out  foi"  us,"  and  mentioned 
an  afTair  of  ordinary  brokerage,  concluding,  in  off- 
-hand tones,  "  from  what  you  said  some  days  since  I 
infer  that  you  may  find  a  little  money  handy  at 
present.  I  can  let  you  have  a  check  for  five  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  just  as  well  as  not.  I  know  how 
dull  times  are  now,  and  you  will  soon  make  it  up 

The  hard-pressed  man  could  scarcely  disguise  the 
relief  which  these  words  brought.  He  began  a 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  kindness,  when 
Arnault  interrupted  him  by  saying,  "  Oh,  that's 
nothing, — mere  matter  of  business.  I  will  write 
you  a  check  to-night  for  a  thousand.  It's  only  an 
advance,  you  know,"  and  then  changed  the  subject. 

"Will  you  go  to  town  to-morrow?"  Mr.  Wild- 
mere  asked. 

"  No,  not  to-morrow.  I'll  run  down  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday.  In  spite  of  the  times  business  doesn't 
give  us  much  lee-way  this  summer,  but  I've  ar- 
ranged to  be  away  more  or  less  at  present,"  Then 
he  added,  with  what  was  meant  to  be  a  frank,  dep- 
recatory laugh,  "  I  suppose  you  see  how  it  is.     It's 
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Mr.  Arnault." 

"  It's  the  lady's  consent  that  I  must  obtain," 
was  the  reply.  "  Muir  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  I  can- 
not wonder  that  she  hesitates, — that  is,  if  she  does 
hesitate.  I  may  be  wasting  my  time  here  and  add- 
ing to  the  bitterness  of  my  disappointment,  for  of 
course  it  must  become  greater  if  I  see  Miss  Wild- 
mere  every  day  and  still  fail." 

There  was  a  covert  question  in  this  remark,  and 
after  a  moment  or  two  Mr.  Wildmere  said,  hesitat- 
ingly :  "  I  do  not  think  you  are  wasting  your  time. 
I  think  Stella  is  in  honest  doubt  as  to  her  choice. 
At  least,  that  is  my  impression.  You  know  that 
young  ladies  in  our  free  land  do  not  take  much 
counsel  of  parents,  and  Stella  has  ever  been  very 
independent  in  her  views.  When  once  she  makes 
up  her  mind  you  will  find  her  very  decided  and 
loyal.  Of  course  I  have  my  strong  preference  in 
this  case,  and  have  a  right  also  to  make  it  known  to 
her,  as  I  shall.  I  should  be  very  sori^  to  see  her 
engaged  to  a  man  whose  fortunes  are  dependent  on 
a  brother  in  such  financial  straits  as  Mr.  Muir  is  un- 
doubtedly  in." 

"  Do  you  think  Henry  Muir  is  in  very  great  dan- 
ger?" 
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tain  information  in  some  other  way,  if  possible. 

There-was  sacred  mustc  in  the  parlor  during  the 
evening,  but  neither  Miss  Wildmere  nor  Madge 
would  sing  in  solo.  Graydon  gofti-naturedly  tried 
to  arrange  a  duet  between  the  two  girls.  The 
former  declined  instantly,  yet  took  off  the  edge  of 
her  refusal  by  saying,  "  I  would  gladly  sing  for  you 
Vtfl  I  could,  but  do  not  care  to  permit  all  these  stran- 
gers to  institute  comparisons." 

Therefore,  the  guests  sung  in  chorus  as  usual,  a 
professional  playing  the  accompaniments.  There 
were  few,  however,  who  did  not  recognize  the 
strong,  sweet  alto  which  ran  through  each  melody 
like  a  minor  key.  Graydon's  acute  ear  for  music 
heard  little  else,  and  he  said  to  Madge  :  "  I  shall 
be  glad  when  this  hotel  life  is  over.  What  delicious 
evenings  I  shall  have  this  fall !  By  the  way,  I'm 
going  to  have  your  piano  tuned  when  I  go  to  town." 

"  Perhaps." 

"  Perhaps  what  ?  Perhaps  I  shall  remember 
about  the  tuner?    You'll  sec." 

"  I  may  go  back  with  the  Waylands.  I'm  not  at 
all  sure  that  I  shall  not  spend  my  winter  on  the 
Pacific." 

"  Why,  Madge  !  With  your  health  you  could 
spend  it  in  Greenland." 

"That's  what  I  may  do.  We  always  have  a 
lovely  green  land  in  that  climate," 

"I  must  investigate  Santa  Barbara,     You  have 
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thoughts  as  if  they  were  sign-boards,  but  remains 
inscrutable  herself." 

"  Such  an  objectionable  and  inconvenient  creature 
should  certainly  be  banished  to  wilds  of  the  West." 

"  As  one  of  the  Muir  family  I'll  never  consent." 

"  You'll  soon  be  engrossed  by  cares  of  your 
own,"  she  concluded,  laughing.     "  Good-night." 

''  Stay,"  said  Graydon,  eagerly  ;  ."  one  so  gifted 
with  second-sight  should  be  able  to  read  the 
thoughts  of  others." 

"Whose?"  Madge  asked,  demurely. 

"Whose  indeed?  As  if  you  did  not  know! 
Miss  Wildmere's." 

"  What  !  Reveal  a  woman's  thoughts  ?  I  won't 
speak  to  you  again  to-night ;"  and  she  left  him  with 
his  tranquillity  not  a  little  disturbed. 
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CHAPTER  XXy. 
'      GOSSAMER    THREADS. 

MR.  MUIR  was  to  depart  on  the  early  train  the 
following  morning,  and  was  pleased  when 
Madge  opened  her  door  at  the  same  time  and  said, 
"  I'm  going  to  see  that  you  have  a  good  breakfast 
and  a  good  send-off," 

She  chatted  merrily  with  him  during  the  meal, 
ignoring    his    somewhat    wistful    and    questioning 
glances.     "  When  shall  we  see  you  again,  Henry  ?" 
she  asked. 
_"  Friday  evening,  I  hope." 
"  Don't  work  and  worry  too  much." 
"  I  defy  fate  now.     You've  given  me  yourluck." 
"  Heaven  forbid  !     Well,  good-by." 
A  little  later  she  and  two  of  her  boys,  as  she 
called  them,  were  off  on  the  hills.     Mrs.  Muir  and 
Graydon  breakfasted  long  after,  and  the  latter  ob- 
served  with  a  frown  that  Arnault  was  still  at  the 
Wildmere  table,   with   all   the   serenity  of   one  tn 
famille. 

."Doctor,"  he  said,  a  little  late'r,  "how  much 
will  you  take— the  money  to  be  given  ^o  your 
chapel — to  go  trouting  with  me  for  a  day  ?" 
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peared  in  the  ascendant.  ' 

"  He  is  going  to  town  in  a  day  or  two,"  pleaded 
the  diplomate,  after  dinner, 

"  And  I'm  going  trouting,"  Graydon  replied. 

"When?" 

"Soon." 

"  Only  for  a  day,  I  suppose." 

"  It  depends  on  my  luck.  You  will  get  on  better 
when  I'm  away." 

"  It's  cruel  for  you  to  speak  like  that,"  she  re- 
plied, her  eyes  moistening. 

"  I  suppose  it  is,"  was  his  rueful  reply  ;  "  but  I 
can  be  more  patient,  I  imagine,  back  in  the  moun- 
tains than  here." 

-"  But  how  about  poor  me  ?" 

"  That  is  a  question  that  I  often  ask  myself.  Miss 
Wildmere,  but  you  alone  can  answer  it.  As  far  as 
I  am  able  to  judge,  you  can  meet  the  problem  in 
your  mind,  whatever  it  is,  as  well,  if  not  better,  in 
my  absence.  You  must  understand  me,  and  I  havt 
promised  to  be  reasonably  patient." 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Muir,"  she  replied,  in  apparent 
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that  it  is  essential  to  my  happiness  that  the  present 
state  of  affairs  should  soon  cease." 

"  If  it  were  only  present  happiness  that  one  had 
to  consider — "  she  began,  and  then  hastened  away. 

Thus  she  played  upon  his  sympathy,  and  held 
him  by  the  generous  side  of  his  nature. 

But  he  determined  not  to  give  Arnault  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  him  wait  for  the  crumbs  of  time  that 
fell  from  his  table,  and  he  delighted  Madge,  having 
sought  her  out  on  the  piazza,  by  remarking  :  "  It  is 
so  cool  to-day  I  do  not  see  why  we  cannot  start  at 
once.  I  shall  not  find  the  time  too  long,  for  you 
can  talk  as  well  as  ride." 

She  made  good  hi^  words,  and  gave  wings  to  the 
hours.  Among  the  scenes  through  which  they 
passed,  she  reminded  him,  not  of  an  exotic  or  a 
.stray  tropical  bird,  but  rather  of  the  ideal  mountain 
nymph  humanized,  developed  into  modern  life,  the 
strong  original  ^forces  of  nature  harmonized  into 
perfect  womanhood,  yet  unimpaired.  Her  smiles, 
her  piquant  words,  and,  above  all,  the  changing 
expression  of  her  lovely  eyes,  affected  him  subtilely, 
and  again  imparted  a  rising  exhilaration.  Her 
thoughts  came  not  like  the  emptying  of  a  cup,  but 
rippled  forth  like  a  sparkling  rill  from  some  deep 
and  exhausttess  supply.     And  what  reservoir  is  more 
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gamea  irom  docks  or  stuay.  tie  was  tne  magician 
who  unconsciously  had  the  power  to  waken  and 
kindle  her  whole  nature,  to  set  the  blood  flowing  in 
her  veins  like  wine,  and  to  arouse  a  rapidity  and 
versatility  of  thought  that  was  surprising  even  to 
herself.  With  the  pure  genius  of  love  she  threw 
about  his  mind  gossamer  threads,  drew  the  filaments 
together,  and  held  them  in  her  heart.  The  pulses 
of  life  grew  stronger  within  him,  his  fancy  kindled, 
the  lore  of  books  long  since  forgotten,  as  he  sup- 
posed, flashed  into  memory,  and  out  into  happy 
allusion  and  suggestion.  Still  his  wonder  increased 
that  her  knowledge  coincided  so  fully  with  his  own, 
and  that  their  lines  of  reading  had  been  so  closely 
parallel.  It  was  hard  for  him  to  find  a  ierra  incog- 
nita of  thought  into  which  she  had  not  made  some 
slight  explorations.  In  his  own  natural  domains  she 
skilfully  appeared  to  know  enough  to  follow,  but 
not  to  lead  with  mortifying  superiority.  She  also 
had  her  own  preserves  of  thought  and  fancy,  of 
which  she  gave  him  tantalizing  glimpsfcs,  then  let 
fall  the  screening  boughs  ;  and  he,  who  fain  would 
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see  more,  was  content  to  pass  on,  assured  that  an- 
other vista  would  soon  be  revealed.  It  was  the 
reserve  of  this  frank  girl  that  most  charmed  and  in- 
cited him,  the  feeling,  more  or  less  defined,  that 
while  she  appeared  to  manifest  herself  by  every 
word  and  smile,  something  richer  and  rarer  still  was 
hidden. 

"  No  one  will  ever  have  a  chance  to  Understand 
her  fully  but  the  man  she  loves,"  he  thought. 
"  To  him  she  would  give  the  clew  to  all  her  treas- 
ures, or  else  show  them  with  sweet  abandon,  and  it 
would  require  a  lifetime  for  the  task.  She  has  a 
beauty  and  a  character  that  would  never  pall,  for 
the  reason  that  she  draws  her  life  so  directly  from 
nature.  I  have  never  met  a  woman  that  affected 
me  as  she  does." 

He  sighed  again.  In  spite  of  the  loyalty  to  which 
he  believed  himself  fully  committed,  Stella  Wild- 
mere,  with  her  Wall  Street  complications,  her  varie- 
gated experience  as  to  adorers,  and  her  present 
questionable  diplomacy,  seemed  rather  faded  beside 
this  girl,  upon  whose  heart  the  dew  still  rested. 

For  the  first  time  the  thought  passed  consciously 
through  his  mind,  "  Stella  has  never  made  me  so 
happy  as  I  have  been  the  last  few  hours.  More 
than  that,  she  never  gave  life  an  aspect  so  rich, 
sweet,  and  full  of  noble  possibility.  Madge  makes 
blasi,  shallow  cynicism  impossible  in  a  fellow." 

As  he  danced  with  Miss  Wildmere  that  evening, 
or  sauntered  with  her  on  the  piazza  or  through  se- 
cluded paths,  the  same  tendency  to  comparisons 
tormented  him.     He  could  not  make  himself  be- 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

MRS.     MUIR'S    account. 

AFTER  a  light  supper  Graydon  went  in  search 
of  Stella,  but  she  was  nowhere  to  be  found, 
nor  had  the  warm  evening  lured  Mrs.  Wildmere 
from  ber  room.  He  had  learned  that  Arnault  was 
still  at  the  house,  and  he  inferred,  from  the  surpass- 
ing beauty  of  the  moonlit  evening,  that  his  rival 
would  not  let  such  witching  hours  pass  without  an 
effort  to  turn  them  to  account.  With  a  frown  he 
retreated  from  the  music,  dancing,  and  gayety  of  a 
full  house,  and  went  up  to  Mrs.  Muir's  room. 

That  lady  was  found  writing  to  her  husband,  but 
she  welcomed  Graydon,  and  began  volubly  :  "  I'm 
very  glad  you  have  come  ;  I'm  so  full  and  overflow- 
ing about  Madge  that  I  had  to  write  to  Henry." 

"  It  certainly  does  seem  an  odd  proceeding  on 
her  part, — this  remaining  all  night  at  a  farmhouse 
-among  strangers,"  was  his  discontented  reply. 

"  It  would  be  odd  in  any  one  but  Madge.  I  do 
not  think  there  arc  many  girls  in  this  house  who 
would  be  guilty  of  such  eccentricities, — certainly 
not  Miss  Wildmere,"  she  added,  with  a  rather 
malicious  twinkle  in  her  eyes.     "  If  I  were  a  man. 
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good  one,  too,  I  can't  wonder  that  tlenry  dislikes 
her.  Well,  well,  I  see  you  are  getting  nettled,  and 
I  won't  say  anything  more,  but  tell  you  about 
Madge.  It  has  been  an  awfully  hot  day,  you  know, 
and  I  did  not  order  a  carriage  till  five.  Madge  was 
restless,  and  had  sighed  for  a  gallop  more  than  once, 
so  I  proposed  to  do  the  best  for  her  I  could.  As  we 
were  starting  for  our  drive  Dr.  Sommers  appeared, 
and  I  asked  him  to  go  with  us. 

"  '  I  will,'  he  said,  '  if  you  will  take  me  to  see  one 
of  my  patients, — one  that  will  make  Miss  Alden 
contented  till  she  has  some  imaginary  trouble  of  her 
own.  My  horse  is  nearly  used  up  from  the  long 
drive  I've  had  in  the  heat.' 

"  '  Oh,  do  take  me  to  see  some  one  in  trouble  !' 
exclaimed  Madge. 

"  ■  Yes,'  replied  the  doctor,  laughing,  '  that  will 
be  a  novelty.     To  see  you  young  ladies  dancing  and 
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promenading,  one  would  think  you  had  never  heard 
of  trouble. ' 

"After  a  lovely  drive  through  a  wild  valley  we 
came  to  a  little  gray  farmhouse,  innocent  of  paint 
since  the  memory  of  man.  The  mountain  rose 
steeply  behind  it  with  overhanging  rocks,  cropping 
out  through  the  forest  here  and  there.  An  orchard 
shaded  the  dwelling,  and  beyond  the  narrow  road- 
way in  front  brawled  a  trout-stream.  To  the  east- 
ward were  rough,  stony  fields,  that  sloped  up,  at 
what  seemed  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  to  other 
wooded  mountains.  It  was  the  roughest,  wildest- 
looking  place  I  ever  saw.  How  strange  and  lonely 
it  must  look  now  in  the  moonlight,  with  noi  another 
dwelling  in  sight  !" 

"  Too  lonely  for  Madge  to  be  there,"  exclaimed 
Graydon.  "  I  don't  like  it,  and  I  should  not  have 
expected  such  imprudence  from  you,  Mary." 

"  Oh,  Madge  is  safe  enough  !  Wait  till  you  know 
all.  Well,  the  farmer  and  his  wife  were  at  their 
early  supper  when  we  arrived.  I  went  in  with 
Madge  and  the  doctor,  for  I  wanted  to  see  how  such 
people  lived,  and  also  thought  I  could  do  something 
for  them,  I  hadn't  been 'in  the  room  five  minutes, 
however,  before  I  gave  up  all  thought  of  offering 
assistance.  The  people  were  plainly  and  even 
poorly  dressed.  The  man  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
but  he  put  on  his  coat  immediately_.  He  had  a  kind 
of  natural,  quiet  dignity  and  a  subdued  manner — 
the  result  of  his  trouble,  no  doubt.  We  were  in 
their  little  sitting-room  or  parlor,  but  the  door  into 
th?  kitchen,  where  they  had  been  taking  their  meal, 
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especially  when  you're  a-growin'  up.  I'm  not 
much  of  a  reader  myself,  but  Tilly  was  '  ;  and  he 
heaved  a  great  sigh.  '  She  took  to  readin'  almost 
as  soon  as  to  walkin','  he  continued,  '  and  used  to 
read  aloud  to  us.  I  s'pose  I  soon  dozed  off,  but 
her  mother  took  it  all  in,  and  durin'  the  long  winter 
evenin's  they  kinder  roamed  all  over  the  world  to- 
gether. I  suspicion  Tilly  had  more  books  than  was 
good  for  her,  but  she  was  our  only  child,  and  I 
couldn't  say  no  to  her.  She  edicated  herself  to  be 
a  teacher,  and  stood  high,  and  we  was  proud  of  her, 
sure  enough,  but  I'm  afeared  all  that  study  and 
readin'  wasn't  good  for  her';  and  then  came  an- 
other of  his  deep  sighs. 

"  Madge's  great  eyes  meanwhile  were  more  and 
more  full  of  trouble,  and  there  was  a  deal  of  pathos 
suggested  by  the  man's  simple  story.  Indeed,  I  felt 
my  own  throat  swelling  at  the  poor  man's  last  sigh, 
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vexations  !"  Graydon  muttered, 

"  Well,  the  mother  and  the  doctor  now  appeared. 
The  latter  looked  grave  ;  and  when  he  looks  grave 
things  are  serious  indeed. 

Ain't  she  no  better  ? '  the  father  asked,  with 
entreaty  in  his  tone. 

"  '  I  wish  she  was,'  said  the  doctor,  in  his  blunt 
way,  which  nevertheless  expressed  more  sympathy 
than  a  lot  of  fine  phrases.  Then  he  said  to  the 
mother  :  '  You're  all  worn  out,  and  yet  she'll  need 
close  watching  to-night.  Isn't  there  some  neigh- 
bor—  ' 

'  Oh,  please  let  me  stay  !'  began  Madge,  in  a 
low,  eager  tone,  speaking  for  the  first  time.  '  I'm 
strong,  and  I'll  follow  your  directions  in  everything. 
Do,  please.  I've  been  ill  myself,  and  think  I  know 
how  to  nurse, ' 

"  The  woman  hesitated,  and  looked  doubtfully, 
wonderingly,  at  the  doctor.  Madge  sprung  up, 
and  taking  the  mother's  hand,  continued  :  '  Indeed, 
madam,  you  do  look  worn  out ;  you  will  be  ill 
yourself.  For  your  daughter's  sake,  as  well  as 
mine,  let  me  stay.' 

"  '  For  your  sake,  miss?  ' 

'■ '  Yes,  for  my  sake.  Why  should  I  not  bear  a 
little  of  this  heavy  burden  ?  It  will  do  me  good. 
Doctor,  say  1  can  stay.  My  strength  should  not  be 
vvasted  in  amusement  only.' 
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foolish  speech,  and  she  said, '  If  the  young  lady  will 
take  what  we  can  offer — ' 

"  '  Of  course  I  will,'  interrupted  Madge,  with  a 
smile  that  would  have  propitiated  a  dragon  ; '  a  little 
bread  and  milk  would  suit  me  best.' 

"  ■  She  shall  have  a  chicken  broiled  as  nice  as  she 
ever  tasted  at  the  hotel,'  said  the  man,  impulsively. 
.  '  Heaven  bless  your  kind  heart,  and  perhaps  you 
can  coax  Tilly  to  take  a  bit  !' 

"  'The  young  lady's  name  is  Miss  Alden.'  said 
the  doctrfr,  '  and  this  is  Mrs.  Muir,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wendall,  ladies ;  I  should  have  introduced  you  be- 
fore, but  my  mind  was  on  my  patient.  Well,  well, 
well,  what  a  world  it  is  !  Some  very  good  streaks 
run  through  it,  though.' 

"  '  I'll  come  for  you  in  the  morning,'  1  said  to 
Madge,  who  had  thrown  off  her  hat,  looking  so  res- 
olute and  absorbed  in  her  purpose  that  I  knew  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  So  I  shook  hands 
with  the  poor  people,  and  came  away  with  the  doc- 
tor." 

"I'm  going  for  Madge  in  the  morning."  said 
Graydon,  decisively. 

"I  thought  you  were  going  trouting  with  the 
doctor. ' ' 
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"  Not  till  I've  told  Madge  what  I  think  of  her," 
he  said,  gravely, 

"  I'm  sure  her  impulse  and  motives  were  good." 

"  They  were  more  than  good. — they  were  divine, 
and  just  like  Madge  Alden  as  she  now  is.  She 
keeps  one's  blood  tingling  with  surprises  ;  but  I've 
not  become  such  a  cynic  that  I  do  not  understand 
her.  When  you  come  to  think  of  it.  what  is  more 
natural  than  that  one  girl  with  her  superb  health 
should  lend  her  strength  to  another  who,  perhaps,  is 
dying ;  but  you  may  well  ask.  Who  in  the  house 
would  think  of  doing  this  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  the  doctor  said  she  was  dying, — that  she 
couldn't  last  much  longer." 

"  Well,  I  never  had  a  sister,  but  I'm  just  as  proud 
of  Madge,  and  just  as  fond  of  her,  as  if  she  were  my 
own  flesh  and  blood.  She  shall  never  lack  what  a 
brother  can  do  for  her  while  I  live." 

"  I'm  glad  you  feel  so,"  said  Mrs.  Muir.  Then 
she  sighed,  and  thought,  "  A  plague  upon  him! 
Why  will  he  keep  following  up  the  other  white- 
faced  thing,  when  he  might  win  Madge  if  he  tried 
hard  enough.  It's  plain  that  she  don't  care  for  him 
now  except  as  she  used  to.  And  she  does  care  for 
him  just  as  she  did  before  she  went  away,  in  spite 
of  all  her  prudishness  about  the  words  brother  and 
sister.  I'm  not  blind.  She  has  grown  so  pretty, 
however,  that  I  suppose  Graydon  would  wish  to  kiss 
her  too  often.  She  is  just  as  fond  of  him  as  he  is 
of  her,  and  in  just  the  same  way ;  but  if  I  had  his 
chance  I'd  soon  have  it  a  different  way  ;"  and  the 
good  lady  was  complacency  itself  over  her  penetra- 
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"  I  feared  you  were  not  going  to  return  to-day," 
she  said,  as  she  strolled  out  with  him  on  the  piazza. 

"  Feared?" 

"  Yes,  why  not  ?" 

"  It  strikes  me  that  I  might  ask,  Why  ?" 

"  Surely  you  would  not  have  mc  lose  such  an 
evening  as  this,  Mr.  Muir?"  she  said,  a  Uttle  re- 
proachfully. 

"  I  would  have  you  follow  your  own  heart." 

"  I  shall  follow  it  as  soon  as  possible,"  she  re- 
plied, so  earnestly  that  he  was  disarmed, — e^>ecially 
as  the  glance  which  accompanied  the  words  was  full 
of  soft  allurement  and  appeal.  Of  her  own  accord 
she  put  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  spoke  in  low, 
contented  tones,  as  if  she  had  at  last  found  rest  and 
refuge.  The  moon  poured  around  her  a  flood  of 
radiance,  which  gave  her  an  ethereal  aspect.     Her 
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what  distant  summer-house,  and  her  reluctance  was 
a  shy  half  revolt,  which  only  emphasized  the  natural 
meaning  of  her  unspoken  consent. 

Mrs.  Muir  was  still  keeping  her  eyes  open,  and 
from  her  window  saw  them  pass  under  the  shadow 
of  the  trees. 

At  last  they  were  sitting  alone  in  the  summer 
night.  Gray  don  felt  that  words  were  scarcely 
needed,— that  his  manner  had  spoken  unequivo- 
cally, and  that  hers  had  granted  all  ;  but  he  took 
her  hand  and  looked  earnestly  into  her  downcast 
face.     "  O  Stella—"  he  began. 

A  twig  snapped  in  the  adjacent  grove.  She 
sprung  up.  "  Hush,  Graydon,"  she  whispered  ; 
"not  yet.  Please  trust  me.  Oh,  what  am  I  think, 
ing  of  to  be  out  so  late  ! — but  I  could  not  resist. 
Come  ;"  and  she  started  for  the  house. 

As  they  passed  in  at  the  door  he  said,  in  a  low, 
deep  tone,  "  You  cannot  put  me  off  much  longer, 
Stella.  ■• 

"  No,  Graydon,"  she  whispered,  hurriedly,  and 
hastened  to  her  room. 

In  his  deep  feeling  he  had  not  heard  the  suspi- 
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of  her  heart,  in  spite  of  grave  considerations — and 
promises  perhaps — to  the  contrary. 

He  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  yet  felt  that  the 
present  condition  of  affairs  was  becoming  intoler- 
able. Almost  immediately  upon  his  return  from 
Europe  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Wildmere  for  per- 
mission to  pay  his  addresses,  and  had  received  a 
brief  and  courteous  reply.  The  thought  of  again 
appealing  to  the  father  occurred  to  him,  but  was 
speedily  dismissed  with  unconquerable  repugnance. 
The  very  fact  that  this  man  compelled  his  daughter 
to  take  such  a  course  made  Graydon  wish  never  to 
speak  to  him  again.  "  No,"  he  muttered;  "the 
girl  must  yield  to  me,  and  cut  loose  from  all  her 
father's  shifty  ways  and  associations." 

The  night  was  so  beautiful,  and  his  thoughts  kept 
him  so  wakeful,  that  he  sat  in  a  shadow  and 
watched  the  moonlight  transfiguring  the  world  into 
beauty.  Before  long  he  heard  a  step,  and  a  man 
came  from  that  end  of  the  piazza  which  was  nearest 
the  summer-house.  As  he  passed  in,  Graydon  saw 
that  it  was  Arnault.  The  quick  suspicion  came  into 
his  mind,  "  Could  he  have  been  watching  ?"  Then 
flashed  another  thought,"  Could  she  have  become 
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and  at  once.  The  affair  was  taking  on  an  aspect, 
however,  so  intensely  disagreeable  that  he  resolved 
to  write  to  Miss  Wildmere  that  he  would  absent 
himself  until  Arnault  should  disappear  below  the 
horizon.  He  would  then  go  trouting  or  take  a  trip 
to  some  other  resort.  This  course  he  believed 
would  bring  her  to  a  decision,  and  after  their  recent 
interview  he  could  scarcely  doubt  its  nature. 

Before  he  was  aware  of  it,  his  thoughts  returned 
to  Madge.  In  fancy  he  saw  the  gray  farmhouse  on 
the  lonely  mountain-side,  with  a  sweet  face  at  the 
window,  the  dark,  sympathetic  eyes  now  looking 
out  on  the  silent,  moonlit  landscape,  and  again  at 
the  thin,  white  face  of  a  dying  girl. 

"  Poor,  poor  child  !"  he  thought,  reverting  to  the 
patient.  "  Well,  for  once,  at  least,  she  has  had  a 
good  angel  watching  over  her.  I  would  like  to  see 
Madge's  face  framed  by  the  open  window  in  this 
witching  light.  Would  to  Heaven  that  Stella  was 
more  like  her  !  Yet  Stella  was  beautiful  as  a  dream 
to-night,  and  it  seemed  that  my  vision  of  happinr^p 
was  on  the  very  eve  of  fulfilment." 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

MADGE'S   STORV. 

EARLY  in  the  beautiful  morning  of  the  follow- 
ing day  Graydon  was  out  securing  a  light' car- 
riage, for  he  reasoned  that  ^fter  watching  all  night 
Madge  would  be  too  weary  to  enjoy  horse-back  ex- 
ercise. He  first  called  on  the  doctor,  and  obtained 
careful  directions  as  to  the  locality  of  Madge's  so- 
journ. "  The  best  I  can  do  is  to  go  with  you  as 
guide  this  afternoon  to  the  trout-stream,'  and  then 
drive  back  by  moonlight,"  the  doctor  added. 

Within  an  hour  Graydon  reached  the  cottage,  and 
Madge  ran  out  to  welcome  him.  "  Now,  thisis  kind 
an,d  thoughtful  of  you,"  she  said,  and  there  was 
unmistakable  gladness  in  her  face. 

"Dear  Madge,  you  have  had  a  long,  dismal 
night,  I  fear,  I  can  see  it  from  the  lines  under 
your  eyes." 

"  It  has  been  a  sad  night,  Graydon,  yet  I  am 
very  glad  I  came,  and  you  have  now  rewarded  me. 
The  poor  girl  is  sleeping,  and  I  can  slip  away." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wendall  parted  from  her  feelingly 
and  gratefully.  Madge  promised  tQ  (on^e  again 
soon. 
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"  I  am  not  indifferent,  Madge.  I  Icept  a  sort  of 
watch  with  you  for  an  hour  or  two  last  night  in  the 
wee,  sma'  hours,  and  tried  to  imagine  you  sitting  in 
just  such  an  open  window  as  I  saw  there,  with  the 
moonlight  on  your  face  ;  and  I  thought  that  the 
poor  ^irl  had  one  good  angel  watching  over  her. 
You  know  I  am  a  man  of  the  world,  but  an  act  of 
ministry  like  this  touches  me  closely." 

' '  No,  Graydon  ;  not  a  good  angel,  but  a  very 
human  creature  was  the  watcher." 

"Tell  me  about  it,— that  ip,  continue  the  story 
from  the  point  where  Mary  left  off ;"  and  he  ex- 
plained about  Mrs.  Muir's  account  of  the  previous 
evening. 

"  Well,  you  know  what  a  wilful  creature  I  am  ?' 
she  began,  with  the  glimmer  of  a  smile. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I've  learned  to  understand  that  feat 
ure  of  your  royal  womanhood.  You  are  trying  to 
be  a  woman,  Madge,  Well,  you  are  one, — the  kind 
I  believe  in.  See  how  much  faith  I  have, — I  be. 
lieve,  yet  don't  understand." 

"  No  Jesting  or  compliments  this  morning,  please  ; 
I'm  too  heavy-hearted  for  them  now." 

"  You  ought  to  be  serene  and  happy  after  so  kind 
and  good  a  deed. ' ' 

■''No,"  she  said,  decisively;    "that  sympathy 
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must  be  superticial  which  can  pass  almost  immedi- 
ately into  self-complacency,  O  Graydon,  it  is  all 
so  sad,  yet  not  sad  ;  so  passing  strange,  yet  as  nat- 
ural and  true  as  life  and  death  !  I  did  sit  for  hours 
just  as  you  imagined,  looking  out  ori  the  great,  still 
mountains.  Never  did,  they  seem  so  vast  and 
stable,  and  our  life  so  vapor- like,  as  when  I  heard 
that  poor  fluttering  breath  come  and  go  at  my  side. 
There  was  a  time  when  this  truth  grew  oppressive  ; 
but  later  on  that  feeble  life,  which  seemed  buta 
breath,  came  to  mean  something  greater  and  more 
feat  than  the  mountains  themselves.  But  I  ahi  an- 
ticipating. As  soon  as  Mary  departed  I  became  as 
imperious  as  I  dared  to  be.  I  saw  that  the  poor 
mother  had  reached  about  the  limit  of  her  endur- 
ance, and  I  arranged  the  lounge  in  the  sitting-room, 
so  that  shp  could  lie.down  at  once,  saying  :  "  I  am 
a  stranger,  and  young,  and  it's  not  natural  that  you 
should  be  willing  to  give  up  to  me  too  much,  nor  do 
I  wish  you  to  be  far  away  ;  yet  I  can  see  just  how 
sorely  in  need  of  rest  you  are.  You  must  finish 
your  supper,  give  me  your  directions,  and  then  lie 
down  and  get  every  bit  of  rest  you  can.  I  can 
easily  keep  awake,  and  promise  to  call  you  when- 
ever you  are  needed.' 

"  '  Nancy,'  her  husband  added,  '  Miss  Alden  is 
right.  I  see  by  the  way  she  takes  hold  that  she'll 
do  everything,  and  you're  jest  beat  out.'  So  be- 
tween us  we  had  our  way. 

"  '  Bless  you.  miss,'  said  the  man,  trying  to  smile 
in  a  way  that  almost  made  me  cry,  '  I'm  as  handy 
as  a  woman  'bout  a  kitchen  '  ;  and  he  soon  proved 
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that  he  was  handier  than  I  could  have  been,  for  in  a 
few  minutes  he  puUed  up  from  the  well  a  pail,  took 
out  a  dressed  chicken,  and  broiled  it  to  perfection. 
I  made  his  wife  eat  some  of  it,  and  saved  a  little  of 
the  breast  for  poor  Tilly,  as  they  call  her." 

"  Did  you  take  any  yourself  ?"  interrupted  Gray- 
don. 

'-'  Oh  yes,  indeed  !  I'm  one  of  those  prosaic  creat- 
ures whose  appetite  never  fails.  If  the  world  were 
coming  to  an  end  to-day  1  should  insist  on  having 
my  breakfast." 

"  Madge,"  said  Graydon,  ruefully,  "  I  might  as 
well  tell  you,  for  I'm  sure  to  be  found  out :  I  once 
called  you   '  lackadaisical.'  " 

"  Oh,  I  knew  that  over  two  years  ago  !  What's 
more,  you  were  right," 

"  No  ;  I  was  not  right,"  he  answered,  positively. 
"  I  should  have  recognized  the  possibilities  of  your 
nature  then.  I  did  in  regard  to  your  beauty,  but  not 
those  higher  qualities  which  bid  fair  to  make  you 
my  patron  saint." 

"Oh  hush,  Graydon.  Such  words  only  pain 
me,  I  don't  want  your  compliments,  and  if  any 
man  made  a  patron  saint  of  me  I  should  be  so  exas- 
perated that  I  should  probably  box  his  ears.  Let 
us  stick  to  what  is  simple,  natural,  and  true,  in  all 
our  talk." 

"  You  may  say  what  you  please,  Madge,  I  see  it 
more  clearly  every  day,  and  reproach  myself  that  I 
did  not  understand  you.  I  was  content  to  amuse 
and  pet  you,  and  you  naturally  did  not  think  me 
capable  of  doing  anything  more.     You  went  away 
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ing  your  noble  effort."  , 

"  Truly,  Graydon,  your  memory  and  penetration 
are  phenomenal." 

"  You  may  disclaim  out  of  kindness  now,  but  I 
know  I  am  right.  You  make  my  Ufa  appear  shallow 
and  trivial.  What  have  I  done  in  the  last  two  years 
but  attend  carefully,  from  habit,  to  the  detaiLs  of 
business,  and  then  amuse  myself  P  And  when  I 
wrote  I  merely  sought  to  amuse  you.  What  were 
my  flippant  letters  worth  to  one  who  was  in  ear- 
nest ?" 

"Graydon,"  said  Madge,  looking  into  his  eyes 
with  gentle  dignity,  "  you  may  do  yourself  injustice 
if  you  will,  but  you  shall  not  misjudge  me,  I  have 
acquired  a  little  of  the  art  of  taking  care  of  myself, 
and  you  are  doing  me  a  wrong  which  I  cannot  per- 
mit. I  remember  everything,  from  the  time  that 
your  kind  eyes  rested  on  the  pallid,  shrinking  child 
tiiat  crept  down  to  the  dining-room  when  we  first 
met,  and  from  that  day  to  this  you  have  been  kind 
and  helpful  to  me.  I  said  that  I  regarded  you  as 
one  of  the  best  friends  I  had  in  the  world.  Do  you 
think  me  insincere?  Do  you  think  1  forget  how 
kind  you  were  when  society  would  not  have  tolerat- 
ed the  ghost  I  was  ?  I  am  not  one  who  foi^ets  and 
ignores  the  past, — who  can  go  on  to  new  friends 
with  a  frigid   shoulder  for  old  ones.     Let  us  end 
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table  from  the  nature  of  things.  But  distance  and 
absence  can  cause  no  such  separation  as  results  frum 
misunderstanding.  If  we  should  not  meet,again  in 
twenty  years  I  should  be  the  same  loyal  friend. 
Now  I've  said  it,  and  don't  vex  me  again  by  speak- 
ing as  if  I  had  not  said  and  meant  it." 

"I  can  scarcely  tell  whether  your  words  make 
me  more  glad  or  sad.  Each  feeling  is  deeper  than 
you  wHI  ever  believe.  You  certainly  give  me  the 
impression  that  if  I  marry  Stella  Wildmere  our  lives 
will  be  separated. " 

"You  don't  take  nature,  especially  woman-na- 
ture, into  consideration  at  all.  I  am  not  congenial 
to  Miss  Wildmere  ;  she  does  not  like  me.  It  is 
nothing  against  her,  but  some  people  are  antagonis- 
tic. This  is  especially  true  among  women,  and  in 
this  case  it  is  not  strange.  Our  experiences  have 
been  very  different.  She  has  ever  been  a  beautiful, 
brilliant  society-girl.  With  her  at  your  side  you 
would  always  be  an  object  of  envy  in  circles  con- 
genial to  you,  for  admiration  would  follow  her  as  . 
the  light  follows  day.  In  the  past,  you  know, 
I  have  not  been  influenced  by  society  considera- 
tions, and  in  the  future  they  shall  be  very  second- 
ary. Therefore  we  of  necessity  are  unlike,  and 
could  never  be  much  company  for  each  other. 
There  is  never  any  use  in  trying  to  ignore  the  old 
law  of  '  like  unto  like.'  I  say  this  in  explanation  of 
what  you  know  is  true  all  the  world  over.     Even 
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At  last  Madge's  laugh  rung  out  merrily.  "  For 
mercy's  sake,  Graydon,  don't  ask  me  to  be  a  mis- 
sionary to  your  wife,"  she  cried.  "  If  I  escaped 
with  my  eyes  I  should  be  lucky.  Yon  must  think 
your  wife  perfection,  and  make  her  think  you  do. 
Woe  be  unto  you  if  you  introduce  a  female  friend 
and  suggest  that  she  should  be  imitated,  even  to 
the  arch  of  an  eyebrow.  Oh  no,  I  thank  you  ! 
That's  a  sphere  in  which  I  shouldn't  shine  at  all, 
and  I  wouldn't  dare  attempt  it  with  any  feminine 
saint  in  the  calendar.  O  Graydon,  what  a  dear  old 
goose  you  are  !"  and  she  laughed  till  the  tears  came 
into  her  eyes.  He  joined  her  in  a  half  vexed  way, 
protesting  that  she  was  still  as  uncanny  as  a  ghost, 
although  she  had  lost  the  aspect  of  one. 

Suddenly  she  stopped,  and  tears  of  sorrow  filled 
her  eyes.  "  Here  I  am,  laughing  at  our  absurd 
talk,"  she  said,  "  when  I  have  Just  left  the  side  of  a 
poor  girl,  no  older  than  myself,  who  is  ghostly  in- 
deed in  her  flickering  life.  Is  it  heartless  to  seem  to 
forget  so  soon  ?  O  Graydon,  you  don't  know  what 
trouble  is  !  You  have  only  had  vexations  thus  far. 
Let  me  tell  you  what  happened  last  night,  if  only 
to  make  you  grateful  for  your  strong,  prosperous 
life." 

"  Tell  me  anything  you  wish.  I  always  have 
better  thoughts  and  injpulses  after  being  with 
you." 

"  Please  don't  regard  me  as  egotistical,  or  offend 
me  by  thinking  I  am  trying  to  be  better  than  others. 
Why  shouldn't  I  help  that  poor  girl  ?  We  often 
dance  all  night  for  fun  ;  why  can't  we  watch  occa- 
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girl,  who  was  once  scarcely  stronger  or  better  than 
Tilly  Wendall  is  to-day,  but  God  was  kind.  Tilly 
also  has  great  black  eyes,  and  they  do  look  so  large 
and  pathetic  in  the  wan  little  face  !  At  first  they 
did  not  notice  me  much.  I  was  only  another  of  the 
watchers  who  had  come  to  aid  her  mother.  It's  as- 
tonishing how  kind  these  plain  country  people  are 
to  one  another  in  trouble,  and  many  a  housewife  in 
this  region  has  toiled  all  day  and  then  sat  up  with 
the  poor  child  the  livelong  night. 

"  For  the  first  few  hours  I  could  do  little  more 
than  help  her  move  in  her  weak  restlessness,  and 
give  remedies  to  relieve  her  incessant  cough.  The 
poor  thing  seemed  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  vic- 
tim of  disease,  that  with  a  cruelty  almost  malign 
had  tortured  her.  I  can't  explain  how  this  awful  im- 
pression grew  upon  me.  It  was  as  if  viewless,  brutal 
hands  had  racked  the  emaciated  form  until  intelli- 
gence was  gone,  and  then,  not  content,  would  con- 
tinue their  vindictive  work  while  breath  remained  in 
the  body.  As  my  watch  was  prolonged  this  impres- 
sion grew  into  a  nightmare  of  horror.  The  still 
house,  the  silent,  white,  beautiful  world  without, 
and  that  frail  young  girl  tortured  hour  after  hour 
under  my  eyes  by  fever  and  a  convulsive,  incessant, 
remorseless  cough." 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  her  voice  was  choked  with  sobs. 
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"O  Madge,"  cried  Graydon,  almost  fiercely, 
"  you  anger  me  !  I  would  strangle  a  man  who 
harmed  a  hair  of  such  a  child's  head.  How  can  I 
worship  a  God  who  §ends  or  permits  such  a  thing  ? 
You  are  braver  than  I,  I  could  see  a  man  shot,  but 
I  couldn't  look  upon  what  you  have  described. 
Yet  the  picture  brings  back  the  moment  when  we 
parted, — when  you  stru^led  feebly  in  my  arms  with 
a  premonition  of  your  almost  mortal  weakness,  and 
then  sunk  back  white  and  deathlike.  If  you  had 
not  made  so  wise  and  brave  an  effort  you  might 
have  lingered  on  in  torture  like  this  poor  girl.  You 
stood  in  just  that  peril,  did  you  not  ?" 

"  I  suppose  I  did." 

"Oh,  what  a  clod  I  was!  1  used  to  hear  you 
cough  night  after  night,  and  I  would  mutter,  '  Poor 
Madge  ! '  and  go  to  sleep.  To  think  that  you 
might  have  suffered  as  this  girl  is  suffering !  I 
never  realized  it  before,  yet  I  thought  I  did.  I 
can't  tell  you  how  my  whole  nature  rebels  at  it  all, 
and  pious  talk  about  resignation  in  the  presence  of 
such  scenes  fairly  makes  me  grind  my  teeth  ;"  and 
his  brow  blackened  like  night  in  his  mental  revolt, 
and  his  eyes  were  sternly  fixed  in  honest,  indignant 
arraignment  of  the  Power  he  did  not  scruple  to  defy, 
though  so  impotent  to  resist. 

'Madge  brushed  away  her  tears,  and  watched  him 
earnestly  for  a  moment.  In  that  confused  instant 
she  exulted  in  the  strong,  generous,  kindly  man- 
hood that  would  not  cringe  even  to  omnipotence 
when  apparently  cruel.  She  said,  gently,  "Gray 
don,  you  are  condemning  God." 
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mother  take  care  of  you.  1  was  once  almost  as  ill 
as  you  are,  yet  I  got  well.  Cheer  up,  and  let  us 
nurse  you  back  to  health. ' 

"  She  shook  her  head.  '  No,  that's  now  impossi- 
ble. You  come  and  cheer  poor  mother  and  father, 
Miss  Alden.     I  am  more  than  cheerful,  I  am  happy.' 

"  I  made  her  call  me  Madge,  and  said  :  '  Tell  me 
then  in  a  few  words  how  you  can  bejiappy.  My 
heart  has  just  been  aching   for  you  ever   since   I 

"  Perhaps  she  saw  tears  in  my  eyes,  for  she  said, 
'  Sit  down  by  me.'  Then  she  took  my  hand,  leaned 
her  cheek  upon  it,  and  looked  at  me  with  such  a 
lovely  sympathy  in  her  beautiful  dark  eyes  ! 

"  '  Yes,'  she  said,  '  I  see  you  are  young  and 
strong,  and  you  probably  have  wealth  and  many 
.  friends  ;  still  I  think  I  am  better  off  than  you  are. 
I  am  almost  home,  and  you  may  have  long,  weary 
journeying  before  you  yet.  You  ask  me  why  I  am 
happy.  I'll  just  give  you  the  negative  reasons : 
think  how  much  they  mean  to  me, — "  And  there 
shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying, 
neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain."  All  these 
may  be  taken  from  my  life  any  hour.  Think  of 
what  will  be  added  to  it.  You  believe  all  this, 
Madge  ? ' 

"  ■  Yes.' 

"  'Then  you  must  know  why  I  am  happy,  and 
why  I  may  be  better  off  than  you  are.     It  will  be 
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must  have  been  a  pretty  one,  too.  She  certainly  has 
read  a  great  deal,  and  has  taught  in  public  schools. 
There  didn't  seem  to  be  a  trace  of  morbidness  in 
her  mind  or  feehng.  She  was  simply  trying  to  make 
the  best  of  everything,  and  her  best  certainly  is  the 
best.  She  has  helped  and  comforted  me  more 
than  I  could  her." 

"  Comforted  you,  Madge  ?" 

"Oh,  well,"  was  the  somewhat  confused  reply, 
"  I've  had  trouble,  and  shall  have  again.  Who  is 
without  it  long  in  this  world  ?" 

"  It's  almost  hard  to  see  how  serious  trouble  can 
reach  you  hereafter,  you  are  so  strong,  so  fortified. 
No,  Madge  ;  I'll  never  say  a  word  against  your  faith. 
or  that  of  your  new  friend.  Would  to  Heaven  I  had 
it  myself !  I  wouldn't  have  missed  this  talk  with 
you  for  the  world,  and  you  can't  know  how  I  appre- 
ciate the  friendship  which  has  led  you  to  speak  to 
me  frankly  of  what  is  so  sacred.  All  the  whirl  and 
pressure  of  coming  life  and  business  shall  never  blot 
from  my  memory  the  words  you  have  spoken  this 
morning  or  the  scenes  you  have  made  so  real." 

If  this  were  true,  how  infinitely  deeper  would 
have  been  his  impression  if  he  could  have  seen  the 
beautiful  girl,  now  smiling  into  his  eyes,  bowed  in 
agony  at  that  sick-bed,  while  she  acknowledged  with 
stifled  sobs  that  the  dying  girl  was  better  off, — far 
happier  than  she  who  had  to  face  almost  the  cer- 
tainty of  lifelong  disappointment.     Poor  Madge  had 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

DISPASSIONATE    LOVERS. 

DURING  the  last  moments  of  their  drive 
Madge  and  Graydon  were  comparatively 
silent.  They  were  passing  dwellings,  meeting  stran- 
gers, and  they  could  not,  with  the  readiness  of 
natures  less  finely  organized,  descend  to  common- 
places. Each  had  abundant  food  for  thought,  while 
even  Graydon  now  believed  that  he  so  truly  under- 
stood Madge,  and  had  so  much  in  common  with 
her,  that  words  were  no  longer  needed  for  compan- 
ionship. 

As  they  approached  the  piazza,  they  saw  that 
Arnault  was  still  Miss  Wildmere's  devoted  attend- 
ant. His  presence  meant  hope  for  Madge,  and 
Graydon  was  slightly  surprised  at  his  own  indifTer- 
ence.  He  felt  that  the  girl  to  whom  he  regarded 
himself  as  bound  belonged  to  a  different  world,  a 
lower  plane  of  life  than  that  of  which  he  had  been 
given  a  glimpse.  The  best  elements  of  his  nature 
had  been  profoundly  moved,  and  brought  to  the 
surface,  and  he  found  them  alien  to  the  pair  on  the 
piazza.  He  was  even  self- reproachful  that  he  saw 
with  so  little  resentment  Stella's  present  companion- 
ship. 
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best  hope  already  for  Stella  was  that  she  would 
change  when  surrounded  by  better  influences, — that 
her  faultless  taste  in  externals  would  eventually 
create  repugnance  to  modes  of  thought  and  action 
unsuitable  in  a  higher  plane  of  life.  He  did  not 
question  his  love  for  her,  but  he  felt  this  rfiorning 
that  it  was  a  love  which  was  becoming  disenchanted 
early,  and  into  which  the  elements  of  patience  and 
tolerance  might  have  to  enter  largely.  Should  he 
marry  her  to-day  he  could  not,  as  Madge  had  said, 
and  with  the  first  glow  of  affection,  believe  her  per- 
fect. He  even  sighed  as  he  thought  of  the  future. 
His  heart  was  very  tender  toward  Madge,  but  it 
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eyes.  For  the  time  she  was  becoming  a  sort  of 
religion  to  him.  He  revealed  this  attitude  of  mind 
to  her  by  a  gentle  manner,  and  a  tone  of  respect 
and  consideration  in  the  least  thing  he  said. 

"  Oh,"  thought  the  poor  girl,  "  he  could,  be  so 
much  to  me  and  I  to  him  !  His  touch,  even  in 
thought,  would  never  be  coarse  and  unfeeling  ;  and 
I  have  seen  again  and  again  that^I  can  inspire  him, 
move  him,  and  make  him  happy.  Why  must  a 
wretched  blunder  thwart  and  blight  two  lives  ?" 

Before  they  had  finished  their  breakfast  the  beau- 
tiful languor  of  sleep  was  again  in  his  companion's 
eyes,  and  he  said  :  "  Dear  Madge,  promise  me  you 
will  take  a  long  rest.  Before  we  part  I  want  to  tell 
you  what  an  illumined  page  you  have  put  in  my 
memory  this  morning.  Some  of  the  shadows  in  the 
picture  are  very  dark,  but  there  is  also  a  light  in  it 
that  '  never  was  on  sea  or  land,'  When  you  wake  I 
shall  be  on  my  way  to  the  trout-stream  to  which 
Dr.  Sommers  will  guide  me  ;  and,  do  you  know  ?  I 
feel  as  if  my  memories  will  be  in  accord  with  the 
scene  of  my  camping-ground.  As  I  sit  in  my  tent- 
door  to-night  I  shall  think  over  all  you  have  said 
and  described." 

Her  only  answer  was  a  smile,  that  for  some  reason 
quickened  his  pulse. 
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"  You  can  refuse  him  in  such  a  way  that  he  must 
take  it  at  once  and  forever." 

"  You  don't  know — "  she  began,  tears  coming 
into  her  eyes. 

"  No  ;  you  have  only  led  me  to  surmise  a  great 
deal  by  implication." 

'*  What  would  become  of  mamma  and  my  little 
sister  if  papa  should  fail  utterly  ?"  and  tears  came 
faster.  No  one  could  be  more  pathetic  than  Miss 
Wildmere  when  she  chose. 

"  Can  you  not  trust  me  for  them  as  well  as  for 
yourself  ?' ' 

"  O  Mr.  Muir,  I  know  you  mean  most  generously 
and  kindly,  but  papa  is  so  anxious  and  fearful  !  He 
tries  to  keep  up  before  others,  but  I  know  how  he 
feels,  and  it's  terrible.  He  is  past  middle  age,  and 
Jiusiness  success  means  very  much  to  him.  How 
can  I  do  anything  to  harm  him  ?  I  know  so  little 
about  business  and  its  perils,  while  papa  thinks 
there  may  be  terrible  dangers  ahead  for  every  one. 
You  might  have  the  good-will  to  help  us  and  yet 
soon  be  scarcely  able  to  help  yourself.  I  have  been 
made  to  feel  that  the  best  I  could  do  through  these 
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cate  that  my  feeling  is  changed.  He  must  know 
that  I  regard  him  in  the  same  light  as  in  the  past. 
If  he  is  content  with  this,  I  have  asked  myself  why 
I  should  be  precipitate, — why  alienate  him  now  in 
the  very  crisis  of  papa's  affairs.  Of  course  if  I  had 
only  myself  to  think  of —  I've  been  foolish  enough 
to  think  that  I  might  help  papa  and  still  be  happy  in 
the  end.     Am  I  so  very  naughty,  Graydon  ?" 

He  was  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  her,  but  felt  that 
he  must  at  once  disabuse  her  mind  of  one  expecta- 
tion. 

"I  admit,  Stella,"  he  said,  thoughtfully,  "that 
you  are  peculiarly  placed,  and  I  thank  you  for  mak- 
ing clearer  what  I  had  partially  surmised.  While  I 
admire  and  respect  the  motive,  I  must  still  repeat 
that  I  regret  beyond  all  words  such  action  in  one 
who.  is  so  much  to  me.  It  is  right  also  that  I 
should  define  my  own  position  more  clearly.  I  will 
imitate  your  generous  frankness.  You  know  how 
greatly  I  admired  you  before  I  first  went  abroad  ; 
and  while  I  felt  that  there  was  little  chance  for  me, 
you  being  sought  by  so  many,  I  did  not  give  up 
hope.  This  hope  was  strengthened  by  my  visit  last 
summer,  and  when  I  returned  and  found  you  free  a 
few  weeks  since  I  determined  to  win  you  if  I  could. 
You  know  I  would  have  spoken  before  had  you 
permitted.     I  have  for  some  little  time  felt  myself 
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him  while  appearing  helpful." 

"  Yes ;    I    have    thought    of    that,"    she    said,  ■ 
musingly. 

"  There  seems  to  me  but  one  straightforward. 
high-toned  thing  for  you  to  do,  Stella,  and  that  is 
to  follow  your  heart." 

He  was  almost  frightened  at  himself  that  he  spoke 
with  so  little  eagerness  and  longing.  His  words 
seemed  but  the  honorable  and  logical  sequence  of 
what  had  gone  before.  For  some  reason  this  girl  in 
the  broad  light  of  day  did  not  appear  to  be  the 
same  as  when  she  had  fascinated  him  in  the  witch- 
ing moonlight  the  evening  before.  It  was  not  that 
her  beauty  had  gone  with  the  glamour  of  the  night, 
but  he  had  been  breathing  a  different  and  a  purer 
atmosphere.  Madge  had  been  revealing  what  to 
him  seemed  ideal  womanhood. 

In  regard  to  Stella  his  illusion  had  so  far  passed 
that  he  thought,  consciously,  "  Even  at  her  best 
she  is  presenting  Wildmere  traits  ;  her  very  self- 
sacrifice  takes  on  a  Wildmere  form,  and  there  is  a 
flavor  of  Wall  Street  in  it  all." 

But  he  still  believed  that  he  loved  her,  and  that, 
if  she  was  equal  to  such  great  though  mistaken  self- 
sacrifice  for  her  father,  she  would,  under  his  influ- 
ence, throw  off  certain  imperfections  and  gain  a 
better  tone. 

That  such  thoughts  were  passing  through  his 
mind  was  a  bad  omen  for  the  continuance  of  Miss 
Wildmere's  power,  and  yet  the  opportunity  of  her 
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Wildmere,  and  with  it  came  a  faltering  purpose  to_ 
decide  In  "favor  of  Graydon  at  once;  but  as  she 
turned  toward  him,  to  speak  with  what  was  meant 
to  be  a  bewildering  smile  of  joy,  a  messenger  from 
the  office  said,  "  A  telegram,  miss." 

Graydon  frowned,  and  then  laughed  outright. 
She  stopped  in  the  very  act  of  tearing  open  the 
envelope,  and  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  he  said,  lightly.  "  The  oppor- 
tuneness of  that  fellow's  coming  was  phenomenal. 
How  much  longer  am  1  to  wait  for  your  decision, 
Stella?  Were  the  v^orld  in  our  secret,  I  should  be 
known  as  St.  Graydon  the  patient." 

She  flushed,  but  adopted  his  apparently  light 
mood  as  the  least  embarrassing.  "  My  memory  is 
good,  and  I  shall  know  how  to  reward  you,"  she 
smilingly  replied.  "  Please  let  me  satisfy  my  mind 
about  papa,  for  I'm  sure  it's  from  him." 

"  Oh,  satisfy  your  mind  fully  about  everything. 
Miss  Wildmere." 

She  tore  open  the  envelope  with  a  strong  gesture 
of  impatience,  and  read,  with  a  suddenly  paling 
cheek,  "  Unless  you  choose  the  immediate  certainty 
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should  be  placed  in  sucti  a  torturing,  humiliating 
position." 

"  Now  I  agree  with  you  perfectly.  When  doos 
your  father  come  ?" 

"  He  says  '  soon.'  " 

"  Very  well ;  I  will  return  on  Saturday." 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  go  away  now,"  she  en- 
treated. 

•  "  I  think  it  is  best,"  replied  Graydon,  decisively, 
yet  kindly.  "  I  have  said  all  that  ft  possible  to  an 
honorable  man.  By  remaining  I  am  placed  in  an 
anomalous  position  which  my  self-respect  does  not 
permit  any  longer." 

"  I  suppose,"  she  sighed,  "  that  I  should  not  ask 
too  much.     Well,  so  be  it,  then." 

They  walked  back  to  the  house  in  silence.  At 
the  door  of  a  side  entrance  she  turned  to  him,  her 
face  flushing  at  the  admission,  and  said,  hastily,  "  I 
waited  a  long  time  for  you,  Graydon,"  and  then 
fled  to  her  room. 

"  Oh,  confound  it !"  he  muttered,  as  he  walked 
away.  "  What  a  muddle  it  all  is  !  I  ought  to  feel 
like  strangling  myself  for  permitting  this  doubting, 
cynical  spirit  to  creep  over  me.  Curse  it  all !  her 
words  and  manner  haven't  the  ring  of  absolute 
truth.  It  seems  as  if  I  heard  a  voice  in  the  very 
depths  of  my  soul,  saying.  '  Beware  !  '  Am  I  be- 
coming an  imbecile  ?  I  doubted  and  misjudged 
Madge.  Thank  Heaven  that  is  past  forever ! 
Now  I  am  doubting  and  misjudging  the  woman  I 
have  asked  to  be  my  wife,     I  must  be  misjudging 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

THE    enemies'    plans. 

IT  has  been  shown  that  Arnault  believed  the 
decisive  period  to  have  come  that  would  see  the 
success  or  failure  of  his  "  operation''  in  the  Cats- 
kills.  Keen,  penetrating,  he  had  comprehended  the 
situation  clearly.  He  knew  that  Stella  wished  to 
accept  Graydon,  and  was  held  in  check  by  financial 
considerations  only.  He  had  seen  her  manner  dur- 
ing the  preceding  moonlight  evening,  and  with  in- 
tense anger  had  observed  from  a  neighboring  grove 
the  episode  in  the  summer-house.  The  twig  had 
not  casually  parted  under  his  step,  but  had  been 
snapped  between  his  fingers.  Stella's  quick  alarm 
and  flight  had  revealed  the  continuance  of  his  hold 
upon  her  fears,  if  not  her  heart.  From  that  moment 
he  dismissed  ail  indecision.  In  bitterness  he  real- 
ized that  his  prolonged  stay  in  the  mountains  had 
not  advanced  his  interests.  He  had  hoped  to  win 
the  girl  by  devotion,  keeping  financial  pressure  in 
the  background  ;  she  had  been  only  suave,  agree- 
able, and  elusive.  He  had  told  her  that  he  ex- 
pected her  decision  by  Saturday  evening  ;  she  had 
merely  bowed  in  a  non-committal  way.  Meanwhile 
it  was  evident  that  if  the  Muirs  kept  up,  apparently 
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else  shall  have  a  claim  upon  you  until  the  time 
specified  expires?" 

After  some  hesitation  she  said,  "  Yes,  I  will 
promise  that," 

"  Please  do  so,  and  you  will  not  regret  it,"  was 
his  quiet  response. 

"  I  am  not  so  eager  to  be  bound  that  I  cannot 
promise  so  much." 

"  Very  well  then,  I  am  content  for  the  present ;" 
and  he  changed  the  subject. 

They  soon  returned  to  the  piazza,  and  Arnault 
employed  his  utmost  effort  to  be  agreeable  during 
the  brief  time  remaining. 

Earlier  in  the  week  he  had  written  Mr,  Wildmere 
a  letter,  in  consequence  of  which  the  momentous 
telegram  had  restrained  the  daughter  at  the  critical 
moment  already  mentioned. 

When  Madge  came  down  to  a  late  dinner  she  saw 
that  Arnault  had  disappeared  from  the  Wildmere 
table,  and  that  the  belle  was  already  a  victim  of 
ennui  m  the  absence  of  both  gentlemen.  During 
the  afternoon  Mrs.  Muir  was  eager  to  gossip  a  little 
over  the  aspect  of  affairs,  but  soon  found  that 
Madge  would  do  scarcely  more  than  listen. 

"  I  don't  understand  that  Miss  Wildmere  at  all," 
said  the  elder  sister;  "late  last  evening  she  went 
to  yonder  summer-house,  hanging  on  Graydon's 
arm  as  if  they  were  engaged  or  married,  and  now 
he's  gone  to  be  absent  several  days.  This  morning 
she  was  there  again  with  Arnault,  and  he  wasn't 
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agreeable  to  me  in  many  little  nameless  way,  and 
we  never  could  be  friends,  but  I  shall  not  give 
Graydon  cause  for  just  complaint.  If  he  asks  me  to 
see  her  with  his  eyes,  I  shall  laugh  at  him  and  de- 
cline." 

'■  They  shall  never  live  with  us,"  said  Mrs.  Muir, 
emphatically.  "  I  know  I'm  not-  a  brilliant  and 
accomplished  woman,  but  I  have  always  made 
home  a  place  of  rest  and  comfort  for  Henry,  and  I 
intend  it  always  shall  be  just  such  a  refuge.  He  is 
nervous  and  uncomfortable  whenever  that  girl 
comes  near  him.  Some  people  can't  get  on  to- 
gether at  all.  I  am  so  glad  that  he  likes  you  !  He 
says  you  are  one  that  a  man  could  depend  upon  in 
all  sorts  of  weather." 

"  We'll  see  ;  but  I  like  Santa  Barbara  weather, 
which  is  usually  serene." 

"  O  Madge,  you'll  not  go  there  again  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  shall  probably  make  it  my  home.  I 
should  never  keep  my  health  in  the  East,  and  I 
should  dread  a  winter  in  New  York  more  than  I 
can  tell  you." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Muir,  discontentedly,  "  I  sup- 
pose you  will  have  your  own  way  in  everything 
hereafter  ;  but  I  think  you  might  at  least  try  to 
spend  a  winter  with  us." 

"  If  there  were  cause  I  would,  Mary,  but  you  are 
happy  in  your  home,  and  I  am  not  greatly  needed. 
In  my  Western  home  I  feel  I  can  get  the  most  out 
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Dy  iviiss  wuamere. 

That  brilliant  young  woman,  although  she  made 
herself  the  centre  of  all  things  as  far  as  possible, 
was  a  victim  of  poverty  when  thrown  upon  her  own 
resources.  Madge  detected  her  in  suppressed 
yawns,  and  had  noted  that  she  had  apparently  done 
little  else  than  read  novels  since  parting  with  the 
two  men  who  were  metaphorically  at  her  feet. 
Since  the  telegram  she  had  not  received  a  word 
from  her  father  or  any  one,  and  was  inwardly 
chafing  at  the  dead  calm  that  had  followed  her  ex- 
citing experiences.  She  did  not  misinterpret  the 
deceptive  peace,  however,  and  knew  that  on  the 
morrow  she  must  decide  what  even  she  regarded  as 
the  most  momentous  question  of  life.  Persons  un- 
der the  dominion  of  pure  selfishness  escape  many 
perplexities,  however,  and  she  was  prone  to  take 
short  cuts  to  desired  ends.  Ready  to  practise 
deceit  herself,  she  became  more  strongly  impressed 
that  her  father  and  Arnault  were  misleading  her. 
Therefore  she  impatiently  awaited  the  former's  ap- 
pearance, that  she  might  tax  him  with  duplicity. 
Unless  he  had  something  stronger  than  vague  sur- 
mises to  offer,  she  intended  on  the  morrow  to 
promise  Graydon  Muir  to  be  his  wife. 

As  has  been  seen,  Wildmere  had  too  much  con- 
science to  try  to  sell  his  daughter  outright,  but  since 
she  was  in  a  mood  for  a  bargain  he  had  insured  the 
possibility  of  one  remarkably  good   in  his  estima- 
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But  ne  am  not  sena  me  nere  ro  ten  you  tins. 
As  his  broker  I  know  about  it,  and  tell  you  of  my 
own  accord.  This  is  what  he  did  authorize  me  to 
say  to  you.  Had  not  business  interests,  which  have 
already  suffered  from  his  devotion  to  you,  pre- 
vented, he  would  be  here  now  to  make  the  offer  in 
person.  He  says  that  he  will  settle  upon  you  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  your  own  right  the  day 
you  marry  him,  and  also  give  you  an  elegant  home 
in  the  city.     Now  what  is  your  answer  ?" 

"When  Henry  Muir  fails  I'll  believe  all  this," 
was  the  sullen  reply. 

"Be  careful,  Stella.  Devoted  as  Arnault  is,  he 
is  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with.  He  has  made  you 
a  munificent  offer,  but  if  you  show  this  kind  of 
spirit  he  is  just  the  one  to  withdraw  at  once  and  for- 
ever. If  you  love  Graydon  Muir  well  enough  to 
share  his  poverty,  I  have  not  another  word  to  say, 
although  I  shall  be  homeless  myself  in  conse- 
quence." 

"  Nonsense,  papa  !  You  have  been  on  the  eve 
of  ruin  more  times  than  I  can  remember.  Graydon 
assured  me  that  he  was  abundantly  able  to  take 
care  of  me,  and  that  his  brother  was  in  no  danger. 
■I  can  have  all  the  elegance  I  want  and  still  follow 
my  own  inclination.  If  Henry  Muir  fails,  of  course 
■  that  ends  the  matter  ;  and  if  he  is  to  fail  to-morrow 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  give  Mr.  Arnault  my  an- 
swer to-morrow  night,  as  he  asked  that  I  would.     If 
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requested  my  answer  to-morrow  night.  I  have  not 
promised  to  give  it  ;  I  have  only  promised" him  not 
to  accept  Graydon  in  the  mean  time." 

"  The  fact  that  Mr.  Arnault  is  helping  me  so 
greatly  counts  for  nothing,  I  suppose." 

"Oh,  yes;  I  appreciate  it  very  much,  but  not 
enough  to  marry  him  unless  I  must.  I  am  literally 
following  youradvice, — to  choose  between  these  two 
men,  I  shall  convey  to  Mr.  Arnault  the  impression 
that  1  am  deeply  moved  by  the  generosity  of  his 
offer.  I  am.  Girls  don't  get  such  offers  every 
day.  You  can  show  him  that  the  very  fact  of  my 
hesitation- proves  that  I  am  not  mercenary;  or  I 
can,  when  I  see  him.  At  the  same  time  I  am  not 
at  all  satisfied  that  Graydon  Muir's  offer  is  not  a 
better  one,  and  it  is  certainly  more  to  my  mind — if 
you  don't  like  the  word  heart.  This  fact,  however, 
may  as  well  not  be  mentioned."  ' 

After  some  moments'  hesitation  he  said,  slowly : 
"  Very  well,  then.  You  are  my  daughter,  although 
a  strange  one,  and  I  shall  do  as  well  for  you  as  I 
can. '  ■ 

"  Yes,  please.  I  parted  with  sentiment  long  ago, 
but  I  can  do  well  by  those  who  do  well  by  me.  I 
shall  soon  be  off  your  hands,  and  then  you  won't 
have  me  to  worry  about," 

He  made  no  response,  and  Madge  heard  his  step 
pass  into  his  wife's  room.  A  moment  later  Miss 
Wildmere  also  departed,  and   hor  voice   was  soon 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 
THE   STRONG   MAN   UNMANNED. 

MADGE  locked  her  doors,  bathed  her  hot  face, 
then  paced  her  room  in  great  agitation,  feel- 
ing that  not  only  her  own  happiness  was  in  peril, 
but  Graydon's  also.  Her  mental  distress  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  a  feeling  that  in  order  to  save 
her  relatives  she  herself  had  been  guilty  of  what  to 
her  sensitive  nature  appeared  almost  like  a  crime. 
"  Was  it  right  ?"  she  asked  herself  again  and  again, 
and  at  last  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  fealty 
she  owed  to  her  relatives  and  to  the  man  she  loved 
justified  her  course — that  she  should  shield  them 
even  at  such  cost  to  herself.  "  It  was  not  curiosity 
that  kept  me  passive,  * '  she  thought, ' '  but  the  hope, 
the  chance  to  save  Henry  from  financial  ruin  and 
Graydon  from  far  worse  disaster."  It  would  indeed 
be  "horrible"  for  any  true  man  to  marry  such  a 
girl  ;  and  to  permit  the  man  she  loved  to  make  such 
a  fatal  blunder  was  simply  monstrous.  Yet  how 
could  she  prevent  it  without  doing  violence  to 
every  maidenly  principle  of  her  nature  ? 

Should  she  tell  her  sister?  This  impulse  passed 
almost  instantly.  Mary  had  not  the  tact,  nerve,  or 
leticence  to  meet  such  an  emergency.     It  seemed, 
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however,  that  if  something  was  not  done  almost  im- 
mediately this  callous,  selfish  girl  would  cause  life- 
long wretchedness  to  Graydon  as  certainly  as  to 
Madge  herself.  Such  a  nature  could  not  long  main- 
tain its  disguise,  and  probably  would  not  be  at  pains 
to  do  so  after  marriage.  The  self-sacrifice  that  she 
had  led  Graydon  to  believe  in  was  all  deceit.  It 
was  self  with  her,  first  and  last ;  it  would  be  self 
always.  Madge  knew  Graydon  well  enough  to  be 
sure  that  to  him,  when  his  illusions  were  dissipated, 
the  marriage  vow  would  become  a^hain  growing 
heavier  with  time. 

This  absolutely  certain  phase  of  the  danger  was 
so_terrible  that  at  first  it  almost  completely  domi- 
nated her  thoughts.  "  Oh,"  she  moaned,  "  I  could 
see  him  marry  a  woman  who  would  make  him 
happy,  and  yet  survive,  but  this  would  be  worse 
than  death !" 

As  she  became  more  calm  and  could  think  con- 
nectedly, her  mind  reverted  to  what  had  been  said 
about  Henry's  financial  peril  ;  and  while  she  was 
inclined  to  take  the  same  view  as  Miss  Wildmere, 
she  soon  began  to  see  that  her  brother-in-law  should 
be  informed  of  all  references  to  him.  Then  the  im- 
pression grew  upon  her  that  it  would  be  wisest  to  - 
tell  him  all,  and  let  him  save  his  brother,  if  possible, 
from  a  fate  infinitely  worse  than  lifelong  poverty. 
Would  this  involve  the  disclosure  to  Mr.  Muir  of 
her  secret  ?  Sometimes  she  thought  that  he  half 
suspected  her  already,  and  she  feared  that  she  could 
scarcely  speak  of  a  subject  that  touched  her  heart's 
interests  so  closely  without  revealing  to  those  keen 
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Graydon  and  poverty  he  would  not  interpose. 
Poverty  I  I  would  welcome  bondage  and  chains 
with  Graydon.  I  would  almost  welcome  Henry's 
failure,  that  I  might  prove  to  them  my  devotion. 
Every  pennj^  of  my  fortune  should  be  theirs. 
Henry  has  looked  very  anxious  and  troubled  some- 
times when  thinking  himself  unobserved.  He 
keeps  everything  to  himself  so — " 

Suddenly  she  sprung  up  with  a  flash  of  joy  in  her 
face,  and  whispered  to  herself,  excitedly:  "Sup- 
pose  there  is  truth  in  what  was  said  by  those  specu- 
lators. I  have  a  fortune,  and  it's  my  own.  Henry 
said  it  was  so  left  to  me  that  I  could  control  it  after 
I  was  eighteen.  I  can  lend^  Henry  the  money  to 
pay  Arnault.  I  will  give  him  every  penny  I  pos- 
sess to  carry  him  safely  through.  Oh,  I  am  so  glad 
he  is  coming  to-night  !" 

"  Come  down  to  supper,"  called  Mrs.  Muir. 

"  Why,  Madge,"  exclaimed  the  lady,  as  they  sat 
down  under  the  light  of  the  chandelier,  "how 
flushed  you  are  !  And  your  eyes  fairly  beam  with 
excitement.     I  half  believe  you  are  feverish." 

"  Nonsense  !  No  doses  for  me  now  ;  milk  and 
beefsteak  are  my  remedies.  I've  been  dwelling  on 
some  scenes  partly  imaginary,  and  you  know  how 
wrought  up  I  get." 
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35^  -4    YOUNG  GIRL'S  WOOING. 

"Oh,  yes;  now  I  remember,  you  asked  Miss 
Thompson  for  a  book,  and  went  for  it  to  her  room. 
Of  course  that  was  the  last  seen  of  you.  I  never 
could  get  so  carried  away  by  a  story." 

"  I  haven't  your  even  disposition,  Mary." 
"Miss  Wildmere  looks  brilliant  to-night,  also. 
And  if  there  isn't  her  father  !  This  is  the  first  time 
I've  seen  him  up  during  the  week.  Well,  I'm  glad 
to  see  that  his  daughter  can  wake  up  a  little  for  his 
sake,  as  well  as  for  some  other  man." 

Madge  looked  at  her  with  mingled  curiosity 
and  repugnance.  "  Horrid  little  monster  !"  she 
thought.  "  Now  she  is  performing  her  filial  act. 
As  her  father  said,  '  such  high-toned  people  should 
not  be  misjudged.'  " 

"I  think  you  dislike  her  worse  than  Henry 
does,"  said  Mrs.  Muir,  with  a  low  laugh,  "You 
look  at  her  as  if  she  were  a  snake." 

■'  She  is  not  a  girl  after  my  heart,"  Madge  replied, 
carelessly  ;  then  added,  under  her  breath,  "  She's  a 
vampire,  but  she  sha'n't  drain  Graydon's  life-blood." 
Miss  Wildmere  was  certainly  in  a  genial  mood. 
The  munificent  oflTer  received  from  Mr.  Arnault  had 
enhanced  her  self-appreciation,  and  she  felt  that  she 
had  met  it  with  rare  nerve  and  sagacity.  She  had 
not  shown  herself  dazzled  like  a  village  girl,  and 
eager  to  grasp  the  prize.  Moreover,  she  had 
thought,  with  proud  complacency  :  "  The  man  who 
can  offer  so  much  is  not  going  to  give  me  up,  even 
should  I  keep  him  waiting  months  longer.  1  still 
believe  that  Graydon  can  give  me  all  I  want  at  pres- 
ent, and  at  the  same  time  a  position  in  society 
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he  is  a  speculator,  like  papa,  and  I'm  sick  of  these 
Wall-Street  ups  and  downs.  I  believe  in  Henry 
Muir's  conservatism.  Because  he  is  keeping  quiet 
now  they  think  he  is  going  to  fail.  He  is  just  the 
kind  of  man  to  be  five  times  as  rich  as  people  think. 
Graydon  will  succeed  to  his  business  and  business 
methods,  and  will  not  only  make  an  immense  fort- 
une, but  keep  it.  Papa  has  given  me  the  test  of  all 
these  gloomy  warnings.  If  Henry  Muir  does  not 
fail  to-morrow,  I  won't  believe  a  word  of  all  that's 
been  said.  If  he  does,  I'll  do  the  next  best  thing, 
and  take  Arnault.  No  tenement-house  for  me, 
thank  you,  I've  not  been  in  society  so  long  as  not 
to  make  the  most  of  my  chances  ;"  and  under  the 
inspiration  of  thoughts  like  these  Miss  Wildmere 
condescended  to  be  affable  to  her  parents,  and  to 
.smile  upon  the  world  in  general. 

Madge  Alden  was  an  exception,  however,  and  for 
her  she  had  only  a  frown  as  she  looked  across  the 
room  at  the  young  girl  and  saw  the  admiration  and 
friendly  regard  that  were  so  freely  bestowed  upon 
her.  As  was  inevitable,  the  selfish  spirit  of  one  girl 
had  repelled  and  the  kindly  nature  of  the  other  had 
attracted  good-will.  Human  instinct  is  quick  to 
recognize  the  tax-gatherers  of  society, — the  people 
who  are  ever  exacting,  yet  give  little  except  slights, 
wounds,  and  criticism. 

"Oil,"  thought  Miss  Wildmere,  "if  I  can  only 
marry  Graydon  and  snub  that  girl  unmercifully  I 
shall  be  perfectly  happy  !" 
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certainty  an  air  of  the  utmost  confidence  should  be 
maintained.  Therefore  she  drew  her  sister  into  the 
parlor,  and  managed  to  place  her  in  a  lively  and 
congenial  group  of  ladies.  Mrs,  Muir  herself  was 
happy  in  the  thought  of  soon  seeing  her  husband, 
and  appeared  cheerfulness  embodied. 

Miss  Wildmere  saw  her  laughing  and  chatting 
with  such  unforced  geniality  that  she  muttered  : 
"  It's  perfectly  absurd  to  imagine  that  her  husband 
is  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy.  Even  if  he  tried  he 
couldn't  keep  such  trouble  utterly  from  his  wife, 
and  I've  seen  enough  of  people  to  be  sure  she  does 
not  dream  of  danger.  The  best  people  of  the  house 
are  ever  around  her  and  that  Madge  Alden.  Un- 
less papa  returns  to-morrow  night  with  predictions 
confirmed,  the  Muirs  will  have  to  admit  me  here- 
after into  their  charmed  circle.  '  Sister  Madge  ' 
looks  also  as  if  something  keyed  her  up  tremen- 
dously. Perhaps  she  is  thinking  that  Graydon  will 
return  to-morrow  to  be  her  escort  on  long  rides 
again.  I'll  soon  put  a  spoke  in  that  wheel,  my 
proud  minx.  In  a  few  hours  you  may  wear  a  very 
different  expression." 

When  the  two  girls  met,  however,  they  were 
scrupulously  polite  ;  but  Madge  took  such  pains  to 
make  these  occasions  rare  that  Miss  Wildmere  per- 
ceived the  avoidance,  and  her  vindictive  feeling  was 
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in  your  cruel  game,  and  it  may  not  end  as  you  im- 
agine." She  danced  and  laughed  as  if  not  a  care 
weighed  upon  her  mind. 

When  the  hour  arrived  for  the  stage  to  meet  the 
train  she  slipped  away,  wrapped  herself  in  a  cloak, 
and  said  to  the  driver  that  she  was  going  to  meet  a 
relative.  The  train  was  on  time,  and  Mr.  Muir, 
with  others  who  were  strangers,  entered  the  stage. 

"Why,  Madge!"  he  exclaimed;  "you  here? 
This  certainly  is  very  kind. ' ' 

They  sat  a  little  apart,  and  she  whispered  : 
"  Don't  show  any  surprise  at  this  or  anything  else 
to-night.  I  have  something  to  tell  you.  and  you 
must  manage  to  give  me  a  private  interview  without 
any  one  knowing  it, — not  even  Mary  at  present." 

"  It's  about  Graydon,"  he  said,  anxiously. 

"It's  chiefly  about  yourself.  I've  heard  some- 
thing." She  took  his  hand  in  the  darkness,  and 
felt  it  tremble.  "  Vou  know  how  to  keep  cool  and 
disguise  your  feelings,"  she  resumed.  "  We  can 
beat  them  yet.  I  left  Mary  in  the  parlor,  the 
merriest  of  a  merry  group.  She  is  happy  in  the 
thought  that  you  are  coming,  and  doesn't  suspect 
anything.  I  am  sure  you  will  know  just  what 
to  do  when  I  tell  you  all,  and  you  can  avert  all 
danger.  Greet  Mary  as  usual,  and  make  the  peo- 
ple in  the  house  think  you  have  no  trouble  on  your 
mind." 

"  All  right,  Madge.  As  soon  as  I've  had  a  little 
supper,  you  come  to  my  room," 
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everything," 

A  few  moments  later  Mr.  Muir  walked  into  the 
parlor  the  picture  of  serene  confidence,  and  smiling 
pleasure  at  meeting  his  wife,  who  sprung  up,  ex- 
claiming :  "  I  declare,  I  was  so  enjoying  myself 
that  I  did  not  realize  it  was  time  for  you  to  be  here. 
Come,  I've  ordered  a  splendid  supper  for  you." 

"  I  shall  reward  your  thoughtfulness  abundantly, " 
he  replied,  "  for  I  am  ravenous."  He  then  greeted 
Mrs,  Muir's  friends  cordially,  said  some  pleasant 
words,  and  even  bowed,  when  retiring,  very  politely 
to  Mrs.  Wildmere,  who  in  her  meek,  deprecating 
way  sat  near  the  door. 

Two  or  three  gentlemen  sought  Madge's  hand  for 
the  next  dance,   and   she  was  out  upon  the  floor 
again,    her   absence   not   having   been   commented' 
upon. 

Not  a  feature  of  this  by-play  had  been  lost  on 
Miss  Wildmere,  and  she  smiled  satirically.  "  They 
thought  to  dupe  me  with  delusions  about  Mr,  Muir, 
He  has  no  more  idea  of  failing  than  I  have,  and  be- 
fore very  long  he  shall  be  Brother  Henry  to  me  as 
well  as  to  Madge  Alden." 

After  a  little  while  Madge  excused  herself  and 
joined  her  relatives  in  the  dining-room.  She  found 
her  sister  happy  in  giving  all  the  details  of  what  had 
occurred  in  her  husband's  absence,  and  he  was  list- 
ening with  his   usual  quiet  interest,  while  deliber- 
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ately  prolonging  his  meal  to  give  the  impression 
that  his  appetite  made  good  his  words.  But  Madge 
saw  that  he  was  pale  and  at  times  preoccupied. 

At  last  he  rose  from  the  table,  and  Mrs.  Muir 
said,  "  I  will  go  and  have  a  look  at  the  children, 
and  then  join  you  on  the  piazza." 

"  Very  well,  Mary,  I'll  be  there  soon.  I've  sat 
so  long  in  the  cars  that  I  want  to  walk  a  little  for  a 
change,  so  don't  hasten  or  worry  if  I'm  gone  a  little 
longer  than  usual.  After  such  a  splendid  supper  as 
you  have  secured  for  me  I  need  a  little  exercise, 
and  will  smoke  my  cigar  on  ray  feet.  The  fact  is,  I 
don't  get  exercise  enough.  Come,  Madge,  you'd 
walk  all  day  if  you  had  a  chance." 

Mrs.  Muir  thought  the  idea  very  sensible.  Mr, 
Muir  and  Madge  passed  out  through  a  side  door. 
The  former  lighted  his  cigar  leisurely,  and  they 
strolled  away  as  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
enjoy  the  warm  evening.  The  storm  had  not  come, 
but  clouds  were  flying  wildly  across  the  disk  of  the 
moon,  and  the  hurry-skurry  in  the  sky  was  akin  to 
the  thoughts  of  the  quiet  saunterers. 

"  Where  shall  we  go  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Not  far  away.  There  is  an  open  walk  near, 
where  we  could  see  any  one  approach  us." 

"  Now,  Madge,"  Mr.  Muir  began,  after  reaching 
the  spot,  "  I  have  followed  your  suggestions,  for 
I  have  great  confidence  in  your  good  sense.  Your 
words  have  worried  me  exceedingly." 

"  There  is  reason  for  it,  Henry,  even  though 
there  is  probably  no  truth  in  what  has  been  said 
about  your  financial  peril." 
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row  t' ' 

"  O  Madge,  this  is  dreadful  !"  and  she  saw  that 
he  was  trembling. 

"Now,  Henry,  take  heart,  and  be  your  cool, 
brave  self." 

"  Give  me  a  little  time,  Madge.  I've  been  carry- 
ing a  heavy  load,  but  thought  the  worst  was  over, 
I  believe  things  have  touched  bottom,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  see  my  way  to  safety  in  a  short  time. 
Even  now  the  tide  is  turning,  and  I  can  realize  on 
some  things  in  a  few  days.  But  if  this  money  is 
demanded  to-morrow — Saturday,  too,  when  nearly 
all  my  friends  are  out  of  town — it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  I  could  raise  it." 

"  Would  it  cause  your  failure?" 

"  Yes,  yes  indeed,  A  man  may  be  worth  a  mill- 
ion, but  if  he  can't  get  hold  of  ready  money  at  the 
moment  it  is  needed,  everything  may  be  swept 
away.  O  Madge,  this  is  cruel !  With  just  a  little 
more  time  I  could  be  safe  and  rich." 

"  Why  have  you  not  told  us  this  ?" 

"  Because  I  wouldn't  touch  your  money  and 
Mary's  under  any  circumstances,  and  I  know  that 
you  both  would  have  given  me  no  peace,  through 
trying  to  persuade  me  to  borrow  from  you." 

"That's  just  like  you,  Henry.  How  much  do 
you  owe  Mr.  Arnault  ?" 
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the  rest  would  be  down  on  me.  How  in  the  world 
did  you  gain  any  knowledge  of  this  affair  ?" 

'■  Thank  God,  and  take  courage.  I  believe  good 
is  going  to  come  out  of  this  evil,  and  I  believe  you 
will  think  so  too  when  you  have  heard  my  story  ;" 
and  she  told  him  everything. 

"And  Graydon  has,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
engaged  himself  to  this — speculator,"  said  Mr. 
Muir,  grinding  his  teeth.  "  He's  no  brother  of 
mine  if  he  does  not  break  with  her  ;  and,  as  it  is,  I 
feel  as  if  I  could  never  trust  him  witli  my  affairs 
again." 

■  Henry  Muir  was  a  man  not  easily  moved,  but 
now  his  concentrated  passion  was  terrible  to  wit- 
ness. His  hands  worked  convulsively  ;  his  respira- 
tion was  quick  and  irregular.  His  business  and  his 
commercial  standing  were  his  idols,  and  to  think 
that  a  selfish,  scheming  girl  had  caused  the  jeopardy 
of  both  to  further  her  own  petty  ambition,  and  that 
his  brother  should  be  one  of  her  tools,  enraged  him 
beyond  measure. 

"Now,"  he  hissed,  "I  understand  why  that 
plausible  scamp  offered  to  lend  me  money.  He 
and  his  confederate  Wildmere  have  been  watching 
and  biding  their  time.     I  had  to  be  ruined  in  order 
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"  It's  no  use,  Madge  ;  I'm  foully  caught  in  their 
devilish  toils." 

Madge  grasped  his  arm  with  a  force  that  com- 
pelled his  attention. 

"  Henry  Muir,"  she  said,  in  low  and  almost  stern 
tones,  "  you  shall  listen  to  me.  Ignorant  girl  as  I 
am,  I  know  better,  and  I  demand  that  you  meet 
ftiis  emergency,  not  in  impotent  anger,  but  with 
your  whole  manhood.  I  demand  it  for  the  sake  of 
my  sister  and  your  children,  for  your  own  sake  and 
Graydon's.  You  explained  to  me  before  we  left 
town  that  I  had  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  United 
States  bonds,  first  mortgage,  and  other  good  securi- 
ties. You  also  explained  that  by  the  provisions  of 
my  father's  will  I  had  control  of  this  money  after  I 
was  eighteen.  You  have  been  so  scrupulous  that 
you  have  not  even  thought  of  asking  for  the  use  of 
it,  but  I  demand  of  you,  as  an  honest  man,  what 
right  have  you  to  prevent  me  from  doing  what  I 
please  with  it  ?" 

"  You  cannot  make  me  take  it,  Madge." 

"  I  can  and  will.  I  shall  go  to  the  city  with  you 
by  the  earliest  train,  and  when  Arnault  asks  for  his 
money  you  shall  quietly  give  it  to  him,  and  no  one 
but  ourselve.s  shall  know  anything  about  the  matter. 
If  you  pay  tins  money  promptly,  will  it  not  help 
your  credit  at  once?" 
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business  judgment  fully.  Suppose  the  money  was 
lost, — suppose  my  whole  fortune  was  lost, — do  you 
think  I  would  care  a  jot  compared  with  being  de- 
nied at  this  critical  moment  ?  I  should  hate  the 
money  you  saved  for  me  in  this  way,  and  I  should 
never  forgive  you  for  saving  it,"  She  stood  aloof 
and  faced  him  "proudly,  as  she  continued  :  "  Do 
you  imagine  I  fear  poverty  ?  Believe  me,  Henry 
Muir,  I  have  brain  and  muscle  to  take  care  of  my- 
self and  others  too  if  need  be."  Then,  in  swift 
alternation  of  mood,  she  clasped  her  hands  caress- 
ingly upon  his  arm,  and  added  :  "  But  I  have  a 
woman's  heart,  and  there  are  troubles  worse  than 
poverty.  To  see  you  lose  the  results  of  your  life- 
work,  and  to  see  Graydon's  prospects  blighted, 
would  be  more  than  I  could  bear.  You  can  give 
me  all  the  security  you  wish,  if  that  will  satisfy  you 
better ;  but  if  you  deny  me  now,  I  shall  lose  confi- 
dence in  you,  and  feel  that  you  have  failed  me  in 
the  most  desperate  emergency  of  my  life." 

"  The  most  desperate  emergency   of  your   life, 
Madge?" 
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ping.  *.,ome,  we  nave  oeen  away  irom  luary  loo 
long  already.  O  Madge,  Madge,  would  that  there 
were  more  girls  like  you  !" 
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shopping  by  proxy  soon  occupied  her  mind,  and 
when  Miss  Wildmere  took  occasion  to  pass  and  re- 
pass, the  only  apparent  topic  of  interest  in  the 
Muir  group  was  the  prospect  of  purchasing  some 
expensive  goods. 

Madge  retired  early  to  prepare  for  her  journey. 
Mrs.  Muir  soon  followed,  and  her  husband  remarked 
that  he  would  merely  remain  down  long  enough  to 
write  a  note  to  Graydon.  This  missive  was  brief, 
but  was  charged  with  dynamite. 

On  the  morrow,  long  before  Miss  Wildmere 
waked  from  the  golden  dreams  which  that  day 
should  realize,  Madge  and  Mr,  Muir  were  on  their 
way  to  the  city.  The  young  girl  had  said  :  "  Don't 
let  us  do  anything  by  halves.  I  have  read  that  in 
the  crisis  of  a  battle  timid  measures  are  often  fatal. 
Let  me  give  you  everything  that  you  can  use  as 
collateral.     How  much  is  there  ?" 

"  Sixty  thousand  available  at  once.  As  I  have 
said,  you  shall  have  your  own  way." 

"  Well,  for  once  a  woman  is  wiser  than  Solo- 
mon." 

They  went  immediately  to  the  trust  company 
which  had  her  property  in  keeping,  and,  having 
complied  with  the  forms,  obtained  the  entire  sum, 
then  parted  on  Broadway,  to  rendezvous  at  the 
train.  Mr.  Muir  gave  the  radiant  girl  a  look  which 
she  valued  more  than  the  money.  He  then  went 
to  his  bank.     The  official   whom   he  accosted  had 
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mere,  wlio  was  prestnt,  ne  saia,  almost  tmvugeiy, 
"  You  have  been  misleading  me," 

"  Indeed  I  have  not.  sir, — not  intentionally.  I 
can't  understand  it." 

"  Well,  I  can.  Muir  is  an  old  fox  in  business. 
I  was  a  fool  to  think  that  a  paltry  thirty  thousand 
would  trouble  him.  Well,  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  to  close  the  matter  up." 

"  What,  in  regard  to  my  daughter?"  said  Mr. 
Wildmere,  inadvertently. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  confound  it  !  What  has  she  got  to  do 
with  this  affair?"  replied  Arnault,  with  an  irritation 
that  he  could  not  di^uise.  "  I  certainly  have 
made  Miss  Wildmere  a  fair  offer ;  some  would 
regard  it  as  more.  I  shall  go  up  to-night  and 
receive  her  answer,  as  I  promised.  I  am  one  who 
never  fails  in  a  promise  to  man  or  woman,  and  I  am 
ready  to  make  good  all  that  I  have  authorized  you 
to  say  to  your  daughter,  and  more." 

"  Let  me  add,"  said  Mr,  Wildmere,  with  some 
assumption  of  dignity,  "  that  as  far  as  I  have  influ- 
ence it  is  absolutely  yours.  I  have  ever  prided 
myself  on  my  fidelity  to  those  who  trust  me." 

"  Thanks,"  replied  Arnault,  with  a  little  menac- 
ing coldness  in  his  tone.  "  I  hope  I  shall  have 
proof  of  the  fact  this  evening.  If  so,  all  shall  go 
swimmingly." 

Poor  Wildmere  bowed  himself  out  with  trepida- 
tion at  heart,  and  Arnault  followed  him  with  a  dark 
look,  muttering.  "  Let  them  both  beware." 

Mr,    Muir   met    Madge   at   the   depot,    and   was 
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new  ideas  or  inspiring  thoughts  received  from  her. 
The  apparent  self-sacrifice  for  her  father,  which  he 
had  so  unequivocally  condemned,  was,  after  all, 
about  the  best  thing  he  knew  of  her.  The  glamour 
of  her  beauty  had  been  upon  his  eyes,  and  he  had 
credited  her  with  corresponding  graces  of  heart  and 
mind.     What  evidence  had  he  of  their  existence  ? 

The  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  more  his  pride, 
also,  rebelled  at  the  ignominious  position  in  the 
background  that  he  was  compelled  to  take  while 
the  Wall  Street  diplomacy  was  prolonged.  At  last, 
in  anger  and  disgust,  he  resolved  that,  if  he  found 
Arnault  in  his  old  position  by  Stella's  side,  he 
would  withdraw  at  once  and  forever. 

After  all,  although  he  was  as  yet  unconscious  of 
it,  the  secret  of  his  clarified  vision  was  the  influence 
of  Madge  upon  his  mind.  She  seemed  in  harmony 
with  every  beautiful  aspect  of  nature, — true  and 
satisfying,  while  ever  changing.  Madge  was  right  ; 
the  mountains,  streams,  rocks,  and  trees  became  her 
allies,  suggesting  her  and  not  Miss  Wildmere.  He 
would  have  returned,  for  the  pleasure  of  her  society, 
but  for  his  purpose  not  to  appear  again  until  Arnault 
should  have  time  to  arrive  from  the  city  and  r 
his   attentions.     If   they   were   received   as  i 
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meet  them." 

"  He  is  asking  after  Madge  rather  often,  it  seems 
to  me.  She  doesn't  compare  so  very  unfavorably 
with  the  speculator,  after  all.  even  in  his  eyes." 
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itiistakable  hand  the  following  significant  words  : 

"Read  this  letter  carefully  and  thoughtfully; 
then  destroy  it.  Show  your  knowledge  of  its  con- 
tents by  neither  word  nor  sign.  Be  on  your  guard, 
and  permit  no  one  to  suspect  financial  anxieties. 
Arnault  and  Wildmere  have  struck  me  a  heavy 
blow.  The  former  has  lent  me  money.  I  must 
raise  a  large  sum  in  town,  but  think  I  can  do  it, 
even  in  the  brief  time  permitted.  If  I  cannot  we 
lose  everything.  If  I  don't  have  to  suspend  to- 
morrow Miss  Wildmere  will  accept  you  in  the  even- 
ing. She  has  been  waiting  till  those  two  precious 
confederates,  her  father  anrf  Arnault,  did  their 
worst,  so  that  she  could  go  over  to  the  winning 
side.  You  are  of  course  your  own  master,  but 
permit  me,  as  your  brother,  affectionately  and  sol- 
emnly to  warn  you.  Stella  Wildmere  will  never 
bring  you  a  day's  happiness  or  peace.  She  loves 
herself  infinitely  more  than  you,  her  father,  or  any 
one  else.  Be  true  to  me,  and  you  shall  share  my 
fortunes.  If  you  follow  some  insane  notion  of  being 
true  to  her,  you  will  soon  find  you  have  been  false 
to  yourself.  Again  I  warn  you.  Speak  to  no  one 
of  all  this,  and  give  no  sign  of  your  knowledge. 
"  Henry." 

Graydon  read  this  twice,  then  crushed  the  paper 
in  his  hand  as  he  muttered,  "  Fool,  dupe,   idiot  I 
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'  TT  TELL,  I  have  come  back  to  civilization  and 
VV  all  its  miseries,"  thought  Graydon.  "I 
was  among  scenes  that  know  not  Wildmeres  or 
Arnaults,  '  O  my  prophetic  soul  ! '  I  felt  that  there 
was  something  wrong,  in  spite  of  her  superb  acting. 
Sweet  Madge,  dear  sister  Madge,  as  you  ever  wilt 
be  to  me,  the  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  clearly  I 
see  that  you  are  the  one  who  first  began  to  shatter 
my  delusion.  Since  that  morning  when  I  brought 
you  home  from  your  long  vigil,  and  you  revealed  to 
me  your  true,  brave  heart,  Stella  Wildmere  has 
never  seemed  the  same,  and  the  revolt  of  my  nature 
has  been  growing  ever  since." 

His  wish  now  was  to  avoid  seeing  every  one  until 
he  had  met  his  brother.  While  the  thought  of  his 
escape  was  uppermost  in  his  mind,  he  was  con- 
sumed with  anxiety  to  learn  the  result  of  Henry's 
efforts  in  town.  His  commercial  instincts  were  also 
very  strong,  and  the  thought  of  what  might  happen 
fairly  made  him  tremble. 

He  slipped  down  a  back  stairway  and  out  into 
the  darkness,  then  bent  his  rapid  steps  to  the  depot, 
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Dusiness  lor  some  time,  ana  naa  let  miss  wnapiere 
know  my  views.  As  I  thought  it  over  while  away 
it  all  grew  so  detestable  to  me  that  I  resolved,  if 
Arnault  appeared  again  and  renewed  his  attentions, 
I  would  never  renew  mine.  He's  here  again,  as 
you  may  have  seen," 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  and  I  have  talked  with  him.  Please 
show  no  resentment.  I  obtained  my  information  in 
a  way  unknown  to  him,  and  there  is  nothing  un- 
usual in  our  transaction  on  its  face.  How  was  it 
that  you  began  to  grow  critical  toward  Miss  Wild- 
mere  ?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  mind  telling  you.  There  was  not 
a  ring  of  truth  or  a  stamp  of  nobility  about  her 
words  and  manner,  and  I  have  been  associating 
with  a  girl  who  is  truth  itself  and  twice  as  clever 
and  accomplished.  Miss  Wildmere  was  growing 
commonplace  in  contrast.  I  learned  to  love  Madge 
as  a  sister  before  she  went  away,  and  now  no  man 
ever  admired  and  loved  a  sister  more." 

Mr,  Muir  smiled  broadly  to  himself  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  said  :  "Truly,  Graydon,  you  are  giving 
.satisfactorj'  proofs  of  returning  sanity.  We  may  as 
well  conclude  with  the  old  saying,  "  All's  well  that 
ends  well,'  " 

"I  think  I  had  better  go  to  town  Monday  and 
resume  business.  It's  time  I  did  something  to  re- 
trieve myself," 

"  No,  Graydon,  not  yet.     I   have  everything  in 
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drew  away  witn  a  reproacniui  glance.  so  long  as 
Arnault  is  with  me,  he  will  not  be  cordial,"  was  her 
thought. 

She  looked  around  for  her  father,  but  he,  nervous 
and  apprehensive,  had  disappeared.  He  felt  that 
if  he  should  be  compelled  to  disclose  the  failure  of 
his  predictions,  she  would  pass  into  one  of  her 
sullen,  unmanageable  moods.  He  feared  that  things 
were  beyond  his  control,  and  decided  to  let  the 
young  men  manage  for  themselves.  He  was  not, 
however,  exceedingly  solicitous.  He  hoped  that 
Arnault,  aided  by  the  influence  of  his  munificent 
offer,  would  have  the  skill  to  push  his  suit  to  a 
prompt  conclusion  ;  but  he  believed  that,  if  this 
suitor  should  be  dismissed,  Graydon  would  not  fail 
his  daughter,  and  that  all  might  yet  end  well  for 
her,  and  perhaps  for  himself. 

The  supper-room  was  again  occupied  by  the  late 
comers,  many  of  whom  were  accompanied  by  their 
families  and  friends,  Mr,  Muir's  quiet  eyes  fairly 
beamed  over  the  group  gathered  at  his  table,  and 
he  felt  that  but  few  moments  of  his  life  compared 
with  those  now  passing.  Twenty-four  hours  before 
he  had   seen   himself   drifting   helplessly  on  a  lee 
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naa  oecome  naieiui  to  mm. 

"  She  is  indeed  a  speculator,"  he  thought.  "  and 
I'm  a  HttJe  curious  to  see  how  she  will  continue  her 
game."  It  afforded  him  vindictive  amusement  that 
she  often,  yet  furtively,  turned  her  eyes  toward  him 
as  if  he  were  still  a  factor  in  it. 

She  never  looked  once  in  Graydon's  direction  but 
that  Arnault  was  aware  of  the  act.  There  was  no 
longer  any  menace  in  his  deportment  toward  her, — 
he  was  as  devoted  as  the  place  and  time  would 
permit, — but  in  his  eyes  dwelt  a  vigilance  and  a 
resolution  which  should  have  given  her  warning. 

After  supper  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Muir  found  a  comfort- 
able nook  on  the  piazza,  and  the  banker  smoked  his 
cigar  with  inelTable  content. 

"Do  you  feel  too  tired  for  a  waltz,  Madge?" 
Graydon  asked. 

•  "  The  idea  !  when  I've  rested  in  the  cars  half  a 
day. ' ' 

"  O  Madge  !"  he  whispered  ;  "  dear,  sweet  little 
friend, — you  know  I  mean  sister,  only  I  dare  not 
say  it, — I'm  so  glad  to  be  with  you  again  !  What 
makes  you  look  so  radiant  to-night  ?  You  look  as 
though  you  had  a  world  of  happy  thoughts  behind 
those  sparkling  eyes." 

'■  Nonsense,  Graydon  !     You  are  always  imagin- 
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proving,  now  that  I  am  again  under  your  influence, 
and  so  enjoy  your  society  that  I  cannot  ignore 
nature.  During  all  those  years  when  you  were 
growing  from  childhood  to  womanhood  I  treated 
you  as  a  sister,  thought  of  you  as  such.  It  was 
nature,  or  rather  the  accord  of  two  natures,  that 
formed  and  cemented  the  tie,  and  not  an  accident 
of  birth.  Even  when  you  were  an  invalid,  and  I 
was  stupid  enough  to  call  you  '  lackadaisical,'  your 
presence  always  gave  me  pleasure.  Often  when  I 
had  been  out  all  the  evening  I  would  say,  with  vex- 
ation, '  I  wish  I  had  stayed  at  home  with  the  little 
ghost.'  How  you  used  to  order  me  about  and 
tyrannize  over  me  from  your  sofa  when  you  were 
half  child  and  half  woman  !  I  can  say  honestly, 
Madge,  it  was  never  a  bore  to  me,  for  you  had  an 
odd,  piquant  way  of  saying  and  doing  things  that 
always  amused  me  ;  your  very  weakness  was  an 
appeal  to  my  strength,  and  a  claim  upon  it.  You 
always  appeared  to  have  a  sister's  affection  for  me, 
and  your  words  and  manner  proved  that  I  brought 
some  degree  of  brightness  into  your  shadowed  life. 
In  learning  to  love  you  as  a  sister  in  all  those  years, 
wherein  did  I   ignore  nature  ?     During  my  absence 
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when  I  think  of  my  escape.  ■  1  told  you  that  Miss 
Wildmcre  was  humoring  that  fellow  Arnault  to  save 
iier  father,  and  consequently  her  mother  and  the 
child.  This  impression,  which  was  given  me  so 
skilfully,  and  at  last  confirmed  by  plain  words,  was 
utterly  false.  Henry  has  been  in  financial  danger  ; 
VVildmere  knew  it,  and  he  also  knew  that  Arnault 
had  lent  Henry  money,  which  to-day  was  called  in 
with  the  hope  of  breaking  him  down.  They  would 
have  succeeded,  too,  had  he  not  had  resources  of 
which  they  knew  nothing.  You,  of  course,  can't 
realize  how  essential  a  little  ready  money  some- 
times is  in  a  period  of  financial  depression  ;  but 
Henry  left  a  note  which  gave  me  an  awful  shock, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  made  clear  Miss  Wild- 
mere's  scheme.  She  had  simply  put  me  off,  that 
she  might  hear  from  Wall  Street.  If  Henry  had 
failed  she  would  have  decided  for  Arnault,  and  I 
believe  my  attentions  led  to  his  tricky  transaction, 
— that  he  lent  the  money  and  called  it  in  when  he 
believed  that  Henry  could  not  meet  his  demand.  I 
must  be  put  out  of  his  way,  for  he  reasoned  justly 
that  the  girl  would  drop  me  if  impoverished.  Thus 
indirectly  I  might  have  caused  Henry's  failure,— a 
blow  from  which  I  should  never  have  recovered. 
Henry.is  safe  now,  he  assures  me  ;  and,  O  Madge, 
thank  God,  I  have  found  her  out  before  it  was  too 
late  !  I  had  fully  resolved  while  off  trouting  that  I 
would  break  with  her  finally  if  I  found  Arnault  at 
her  side  again.  Now  he  may  marry  her,  for  all  I 
care,  and  I  wish  him  no  worse  punishment.  I  shall 
go  to  my  room  now  and  write  to  her  that  cveiy. 
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not  go  back  to  their  old  relations  as  readily  as  he 
could.  She  had  listened  to  the  twice-told  tale  of 
the  events  of  the  past  few  days  with  almost  breath- 
less interest,  because  his  words  revealed  the  work- 
ings of  his  own  mind,  and  she  had  not  the  least  in- 
tention of  permitting  him  to  settle  down  into  the 
tranquil  affection  of  a  brother. 

While  she  hesitated,  he  asked,  gently,  "  Don't 
you  feel  a  little  of  your  old  sisterly  love  for  me  ?" 

"No,  Graydon,  I  do  not,"  she  replied,  boldly. 
"I  suppose- you  will  think  me  awfully  matter-of- 
fact.  I  love  Mary  as  my  sister,  I  have  the  strong- 
est esteem  and  affection  for  Henry  as  my  brother- 
in-law,  and  I  like  you  for  just  what  you  are  to  me, 
neither  more  nor  less.  The  truth  is,  Graydon, 
when  I  woke  up  from  my  old  limp,  shadowy  life 
I  had  to  look  at  everything  just  as  it  was,  and  I 
have  formed  the  habit  of  so  doing.  I  think  it  is  the 
best  way.  You  did  not  see  Miss  Wildmere  as  she 
was,  but  as  you  imagined  her  to  be,  and  you  blame 
yourself  too  severely  because  you  acted  as  you  nat- 
urally would  toward  a  girl  for  whom  you  had  so 
high  a  regard.  When  we  stick  to  the  actual,  we 
escape  mistakes  and  embarrassment.  Every  one 
knows  that  we  are  not  brother  and  sister  ;  every  one 
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such  just  eloquent  indignation  that  you  made  my 
blood  tingle.  No,  my  brave,  true  friend. — I  may 
say  that,  mayn't'!?— it  was  not  a  little  thing  for 
you  to  go  away  alone  to  fight  so  heroic  a  battle  and 
achieve  such  a  victory  ;  and,  Madge,  I  honor  you 
with,  the  best  homage  of  my  heart.  You  have 
taught  me  how  to  meet  trouble  when  it  comes," 

As  they  went  up  the  steps,  Arnault,  with  a  pale, 
stern  face,  and  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left,  passed  them  and  strode  away. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

THE   END   OF   DIPLOMACY. 


MR.  ARNAULT'S  manner  as  he  passed  struck 
both  Graj-don  and  Madge  as  indicating 
strong  feeling  and  stem  purpose.  In  order  to  ac- 
count for  his  action,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  in  our 
history  for  a  short  period.  While  %adge  was  re- 
ceiving such  rich  compensation  for  having  become 
simply  what  she  was.  Miss  Wildmerc  had  been 
gathering  the  rewards  of  diplomacy.  As  we  have 
seen,  she  had  reached  the  final  conclusion  that  if  Mr. 
Muir  did  not  fail  that  day  she  would  accept  Gray- 
don  at  once  ;  and,  during  its  earlier  hours,  she  had 
been  complacency  itself,  feeling  that  everything  was 
now  in  her  own  hands.  Mr.  Muir's  appearance  and 
manner  the  previous  evening  had  nearly  convinced 
her  that  he  was  in  no  financial  difficulties  whatever, 
— that  her  father  and  Mr.  Arnault  were  either  mis- 
taken or  else  were  deceiving  her.  "  If  the  latter  is 
the  case,"  she  had  thought,  "  they  have  so  bungled 
as  to  enable  me  to  test  the  truth  of  their  words 
within  twenty-four  hours. 

"  I  am  virtually  certain,"  she  said,  with  an  exul- 
tant smile,  "that  I  shall  be  engaged  to  Graydon 
Muir  before  I  sleep  to-night." 
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met  Mr.  Arnault  cordially  at  first,  because  there  were 
still  possibilities  in  his  favor ;  but  when  her  father 
promptly  disappeared,  with  the  evident  purpose  to 
avoid  questions,  and  Mr.  Muir  and  his  family  at 
supper  gave  evidence  of  superb  spirits  instead  of 
trouble,  she  saw  that  she  had  been  duped,  or,  in  any 
case,  misled.  Her  anger  and  worry  increased  mo- 
mentarily; especially  since  Graydon,  beyond  a  little 
furtive  observation,  completely  ignored  her,  Slie 
naturally  ascribed  his  course  to  resentment  at  her 
first  greeting  of  Arnault,  his  continued  presence  at 
her  side,  and  the  almost  deferential  manner  with 
which  he  was  treated  by  her  father,  who  had  joined 
his  family  at  supper,  when  no  queries  could  be 
made. 

"  I'll  prove  to  Graydon  by  ray  manner  that  I  am 
for  him,"  was  her  thought ;  but  he  either  did  not 
or  would  not  see  her  increasing  coldness  toward 
Arnault. 

Her  purpose  and  tactics  were  all  observed  and 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  latter,  however,  but 
he  gave  few  obvious  signs  of  the  fact.  In  his 
words,  tones,  compliments  he  proved  that  he  was 
making  good  all  that  he  had  promised  ;  but  the 
changing  expression   in   his  eyes  grew  so  ominous 
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that  Mr.  Wildmere  saw  his  suppressed  anger  with 
alarm. 

Miss  Wildmere  felt  sure  that  before  the  evening 
was  over  she  could  convey  to  Graydon  her  decision, 
and  chafed  every  moment  over  the  leisurely  supper 
that  Mr.  Arnault  persisted  in  making,  especially  as 
she  saw  that  it  was  not  his  appetite  that  detained 
him.  The  Muir  group  had  passed  out,  and  to  leave 
him  and  her  father  would  not  only  be  an  act  of 
rudeness,  but  also  would  appear  like  open  pursuit 
of  Graydon,  When  at  last  she  reached  the  parlor, 
to  decline  Arnault's  invitation  to  dance  would  be 
scarcely  less  than  an  insult ;  yet,  with  intensifying 
anger  and  fear,  she  saw  that  circumstances  were 
compelling  her  to  appear  as  if  she  had  disregarded 
Graydon's  warnings  and  expectations.  So  far  from 
being  dismissed,  Arnault  was  the  one  whom  she  had 
first  greeted  and  to  whom  she  was  now  giving  the 
evening. 

While  she  was  dancing  with  Arnault,  Graydon, 
with  Madge,  appeared  upon  the  floor.  She  was 
almost  reckless  in  her  efforts  to  secure  his  attention. 
In  this  endeavor  she  did  not  fail,  but  she  failed  sig- 
nally in  winning  any  recognition,  and  the  tll-con- 
cealed  importunity  of  her  eyes  hastened  Graydon's 
departure  with  Madge,  and  gave  time  for  the  long 
interview  described  in  the  previous  chapter.  She 
grew  cold  with  dread.  It  was  the  impulse  of  her 
self-pleasing  nature  to  want  that  most  which  seemed 
the  most  denied,  and  she  reasoned,  "He  is  angry 
because  Arnault  isat  my  side  as  usual,  in  spite  of  all 
he  said.    He  is  determined  to  bring  me  to  a  decision. 
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chance  to  leave  him  unless  I  am  guilty  of  the  shame- 
ful rudeness  of  telling  him  to  leave  me.  Oh,  if  I 
could  only  see  Graydon  alone,  even  for  a  moment !" 

Arnault  was  indeed  a  curious  study,  and  yet  he 
was  acting  characteristically.  He  had  virtually 
given  up  hope  of  ever  winning  Stella  Wildmere. 
He  had  wooed  devotedly,  offered  wealth,  and  played 
his  final  card,  and  in  each  had  failed.  When  he  left 
the  city  he  still  had  hope  that  his  promise  of  imme- 
diate wealth  and  Mr.  Wildmere's  necessity  and  in- 
fluence might  turn  the  scale  in  his  favor ;  and  he 
believed  that  having  secured  her  decision  she,  as  a 
woman  of  the  world,  would  grow  content  and  happy 
in  the  future  that  he  could  provide  for  her.  But, 
be,  his  fate  what  it  might,  both  his  pride  and  his 
peculiar  sense  of  honor  made  it  imperative  that  he 
should  be  her  suitor  until  the  time  stipulated  for  his 
answer  should  expire.  Up  to  twelve  o'clock  that 
night  he  would  not  give  her  the  slightest  cause  for 
re.sentment  or  even  complaint.  Then  his  obliga- 
tion to  her  ceased  utterly,  and  she  knew  that  it 
would. 

He  had  been  irritated  and  despondent  ever  since 
Mr.  Muir,  through  Madge's  aid,  had  so  signally 
checkmated  him.     But  Stella's  greeting  had  reas 
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sured  him,  and  Graydoti's  manner  toward  her  gave 
the  impression  that  she  had  not  been  extending 
encouragement  to  him.  This  promising  aspect  of 
affairs  speedily  began  to  pass  away,  however,  when 
he  saw  her  step  to  Graydon's  side  and  ask  if  he  was 
not  going  to  shake  hands  with  her.  He  knew  how 
proud  the  girl  was,  and  by  this  high  standard  meas- 
ured the  strength  of  the  regard  which  impelled  to 
this  advance.  He  had  since  noted  every  effort  that 
she  had  made  to  secure  Graydon's  attention,  and 
the  truth  became  perfectly  clear.  She  had  utterly 
lost  faith  in  his  and  her  father's  predictions  of  finan- 
cial disaster  to  Henry  Muir,  and  would  accept  Gray- 
don  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  He  saw  that  his 
defeat  in  Wall  Street  insured  his  defeat  in  the  Cats- 
kills,  and  feared  that  Graydon  had  guessed  his 
strategy,  and,  therefore,  would  not  approach  the  girl 
while  he  was  at  her  side.  There  was  no  use  in  his 
playing  lover  any  longer, — he  had  no  desire  to  do 
so,— for  even  he  now  so  clearly  recognized  the  mer- 
cenary spirit  which  might  have  brought  her  to  his 
arms,  that  such  manhood  as  he  had  revolted  at  jt. 
If  she  had  given  him  her  hand  it  would  have  been 
secured  purely  through  a-  financial  trick,  and  even 
his  Wall  Street  soul  experienced  a  revulsion  of  dis- 
gust at  the  thought  of  a  wife  thus  obtained.  If  he 
could  have  detected  a  little  sentiment  toward  him, 
some  kindly  regret  that  she  could  not  reward  his 
long-continued  and  unstinted  devotion,  he  would 
have  parted  from  her  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  ; 
but  now  he  knew  that  she  was  wild  to  escape  from 
him,  that  she  would  instantly  break  her  promise  not 
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recognized  the  sharp  game  she  has  played, — perhaps 
Henry  Muir  has  said  to  him,  '  She  has  been  putting 
you  off  to  see  the  result  of  the  sudden  calling  in  of 
Arnault's  loan,'  and  now  young  Muir  proposes  to 
console  himself  with  that  handsome  Miss  Alden  ;" 
and  a  gleam  of  pleasure  at  the  prospect  illumined  his 
face  for  a  moment.  Meanwhile  he  maintained  his 
mask  before  the  world  so  admirably  that  even  Miss 
Wildmere  little  guessed  the  depth  of  his  revolt.  He 
was  the  last  one  to  reveal  his  bitter  disappointment 
and  humiliating  defeat  to  the  vigiUnt  gossips  of  the 
house.  Those  who  saw  his  smiling  face  and  gallant- 
ries, and  heard  his  breezy,  half-cynical  words,  little 
guessed  the  storm  within.  He  had  been  taught  in 
the  best  school  in  the  world  how  to  say  and  look 
one  thing  and  mean  another. 

At  last  an  acquaintance  approached,  and  said, 
"Pardon  me,  Mr.  Arnault,  but  I  don't  propose  to 
permit  you  to  monopolize  Miss  Wildmere  all  the 
evening  ;"  and  then  asked  for  the  next  dance. 

Stella  complied  instantly,  thinking,  "  Graydon 
may  return  now  at  any  moment,  and  if  he  sees  that 
I  am  not  with  Arnault  will  come  to  me,  as  usual." 

Arnault  bowed  politely,  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
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down  where  they  could  be  seen  from  the  doorway 
and  windows.  But  he  thought  her  singularly  dis- 
traite in  her  effort  to  maintain  conversation. 

"  Oh,"  she  thought,  "  he  will  come  soon — he 
must  come  soon  !  I  must — I  must  see  him  before  I 
retire ! ' ' 

Arnault  meantime  maintained  his  position  in  the 
hall,  chatting  and  laughing  with  an  acquaintance. 
She  could  see  him,  and  there  was  little  in  his  manner 
to  excite  apprehension.  He  occasionally  looked 
toward  her,  but  she  tried  to  appear  absorbed  in  con- 
versation with  the  man  whom  she  puzzled  by  her  ran- 
dom words.  Arnault  also  saw  that  her  eyes  rested 
in  swift,  eager  scrutiny  on  every  one  who  entered 
from  without,  and  that  the  two  hands  of  the  clock 
were  pointing  closely  toward  midnight. 

The  parlor  was  becoming  deserted.  Those  whom 
the  beauty  of  the  night  had  lured  without  were 
straggling  in.  The  man  at  her  side  was  growing 
curious  and  interested,  and  he  determined  to  main- 
tain his  position  as  long  as  she  would. 

He  was  detained  but  little  longer.  The  clock 
soon  chimed  midnight.  Arnault  gave  her  a  brief, 
cold  look,  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  out,  passing 
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renounce  all  claims  upon  you  now  and  forever. 
Memory  and  your  own  thoughts  will  reveal  to  you 
the  obvious  reasons  for  my  action, 

"  Gravdon  Muir," 
she  found  a  brief  respite  from  the  results  of  her 
diplomacy  in  unconsciousness. 
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iVJ.  older  when  he  came  down  to  what  he  sup- 
posed would  be  a  solitary  breakfast ;  but  something 
like  hope  and  gladness  reappeared  on  his  haggard 
face  when  he  saw  Arnault  at  his  table  as  usual.  }Ic- 
scarcely  knew  how  he  would  be  received,  but 
Arnault  was  as  affable  and  courteous  as  he  would 
have  been  months  previous,  and  no  one  in  the 
break  fast -room  would  have  imagined  that  anything 
had  occurred  to  disturb  the  relations  between  the 
two  gentlemen.  He  inquired  politely  after  the 
ladies,  expressed  regret  that  they  were  indisposed, 
and  changed  the  subject  in  a  tone  and  manner  natu- 
ral to  a  mere  acquaintance. 

Although  his  courtesy  would  appear  faultless  to 
obsei'vers,  it  made  Wildmere  shiver, 

"  Mr.  Arnault,"  Mr.  Wildmere  said,  a  little  ner- 
vously, as  they  left  the  break  fast -room,  "  may  I 
speak  with  you  ?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  Arnault,  with  cool  polite- 
ness, ;ind  hf  followed  Mr.  Wildmere  to  a  deserted 
part  of  the  piazza. 
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Co  imagine  more  definite  assurance  that  Miss  Wild- 
mere  has  no  regard  for  me  than  was  given  witliJn 
the  time  I  stipulated.  I  have  accepted  such  assur- 
ance as  final.  Good-morning,  sir,"  and  with  a 
poh'te  bow  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  to  his 
room. 

Mr.  Wildmere  afterward  learned  that  he  took  the 
first  train  to  New  York. 

"Arnault  has  a  clear  field  now,"  Graydon  had 
thought,  cynically,  while  at  breakfast.  "  I  can 
scarcely  wish  him  anything  worse  than  success;" 
and  then  he  looked  complacently  around  the  family 
group  to  which  he  belonged,  and  felicitated  himself 
that  Wildmere  traits  were  conspicuously  absent. 
His  eyes  dwelt  oftenest  on  Madge.  At  this  early 
meal  she  always  made  him  think  of  a  flower  with 
the  morning  dew  upon  it.  Even  her  evening  cos- 
tumes were  characterized  by  quiet  elegance  ;  but 
during  the  earlier  hours  of  the  day  she  dressed  with 
a 'simplicity  that  was  almost  severe,  and  yet  with 
such  good  taste,  such  harmony  with  herself,  that  the 
eye  of  the  observer  was  always  rested  and  satisfied. 
Gentlemen  who  saw  her  would  rarely  fail  to  speak 
about  her  afterward  ;  few  would  ever  mention  her 
dress.  Miss  Wildmere  affected  daintiness  and 
style  ;  Madge  sought  in  the  most  quiet  and  modest 
way  to  emphasize  her  own  individuality.  As  far  as 
possible   she    wished   to   be   valued    for   what    she 
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actually  was.  The  very  fact  that  there  was  so 
much  in  her  life  that  must  be  hidden  led  to  a 
strong  distaste  for  all  that  was  misleading  in  non- 
essentials. 

"  I  am  going  to  church  with  you  to-day,"  said 
Graydon,  "  and  I  shall  try  to  behave." 

"  Try  to  !  You  cannot  sit  with  me  unless  you 
promise  to  behave." 

"That  is  the  way  to  talk  to  men/'  said  Mrs. 
Muir,  who  was  completely  under  her  husband's 
thumb.  "  They  like  you  all  the  better  for  showing 
some  spirit." 

"  I  am  not  trying  to  make  Graydon  like  me  bet- 
ter, but  only  to  insure  that  he  spends  Sunday  as 
should  a  good  American." 

"  There  is  no  longer  any  '  better  '  about  my  liking 
for  Madge.  It's  all  best.  I  admit,  however,  that 
she  has  so  much  spirit  that  she  inspires  unaffected 
awe. ' ' 

"  A  roundabout  way  of  calling  me  awful." 

"  Since  you  won't  ride  or  drive  with  me  to-day, 
are  you  too  '  awfully  good,'  as  Harry  says,  to  take 
a  walk  after  dinner  ?" 

"  It  depends  on  how  you  behave  in  church." 

They  spent  the  afternoon  in  a  very  different  man- 
ner, however,  for  soon  after  breakfast  Dr.  Sommers 
told  them  that  Tilly  Wendall  was  at  rest,  and  that 
the  funeral  would  be  that  afternoon. 

With  Dr.  Sommers's  tidings  Graydon  saw  that  a 
shadow  had  fallen  on  Madge's  face,  and  his  manner 
at  once  became  gravely  and  gently  considerate. 
There  were  allusions  to  the  dead  %iv\  in  the  serrice 
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She  drove  out  with  him  in  the  lovely  s 
afternoon  to  the  gray  old  farmhouse.  The  thoughts 
of  each  were  busy — they  had  not  much  to  say  to 
each  other — and  Madge  was  grateful  for  his  quiet 
consideration  for  her  mood.  It  was  another  proof 
that  the  man  she  loved  had  not  a  shallow,  coarse- 
6bred  nature.  With  all  his  strength  he  could  be  a 
gentle,  sympathetic  presence — thinking  of  her  first, 
thoughtfully  respecting  her  unspoken  wishes,  and 
not  a  garrulous  egotist. 

He  in  turn  wondered  at  his  own  deep  content 
and  at  the  strange  and  unexpected  turn  that  his 
affairs  had  taken.  He  not  only  dwelt  on  what  had 
happened,  but  on  what  might  have  happened, — 
what  he  had  hoped  for  and  sought  to  attain.  He 
remembered  with  shame  that  he  had  even  wished 
that  Madge  had  not  been  at  the  resort,  so  that  he 
might  be  less  embarrassed  in  his  suit  to  Miss  Wild- 
mere.  From  his  first  waking  moment  in  the  morn- 
ing he  had  been  conscious  of  an  immeasurable  sense 
of  relief  at  his  escape.  He  felt  now  that  he  had 
never  deeply  loved  Miss  Wildmere, — that  she  had 
never  touched  the  best  feelings  of  his  heart,  because 
not  capable  of  doing  so.  But  he  had  admired  her. 
He  had  been  a  devotee  of  society,  and  she  had  been 
to  him  the  beautiful  culmination  of  that  phase  of 
life.  He  saw  he  had  endowed  her  with  the  wom- 
anly qualities  which  would  make  her  the  light  of  a 
home  as  well  as  of  the  ball-room,  but  he  had  also 
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leit,  nowever,   iiKe  a  lapmary  wno,  wniie  gloating 
over  a  precious  stone,  is  suddenly  shown  that  it  is 
worthless  paste.     He  may  have  valued  it  highly  an 
hour  before  ;  now  he  throws  it  away  in  angry  dis- 
gust.    But  this  simile  only  in  part  explains  Gray- 
don's  feelings.     He  not  only  recognized  M 
mere's  mercenary  character  and  selfish  S] 
also  the  power  she  would  have  had  to  thwa 
and   alienate   him    from   his   brother   and 
While  she  was  not  the  pearl  for  which 
give  all,  she  could  easily  have  become  t 
poison  of  his  life. 

"  Oh,"  he  thought,  "  how  blessed  is  thi 
with  sweet  sister  Madge — sister  in  spite  ' 
says — compared  with  brief,  feverish  pleas' 
engagement  with  such  a  sham  of  a  womi 
mad  chaos  of  financial  disaster  which  my  s 
have  brought  about  !"'  and  he  unconscious 
profound  sigh  of  satisfaction. 

"  O  Graydon.  what  a  sigh  !"   Madge  e: 
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the  last  half  hour.  My  sigh  was  one  of  boundless 
relief  and  gratitude.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will 
tclt  you  the  thoughts  that  occasioned  it  as  a  proof 
of  my  friendly  confidence.     May  I  tell  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  think  it  right,"  she  said,  with 
slightly  heightened  color. 

"  It  seems  to  me  both  right  and  natural  that  I 
should  tell  you  ;"  and  he  put  the  thoughts  which 
preceded  his  sigh  into  words. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  gravely  ;  "  I  think  you  have 
escaped  much  that  you  would  regret.  Please  don't 
talk  about  it  any  more." 

"What  were  you  thinking  about,  Madge?"  he 
asked,  looking  into  her  flushed  and  lovely  face, 

"  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  Tilly  and 
what  passed  between  us.  That  is  the  house  there, 
and  it  will  always  remain  in  my  mind  as  a  distinct 
memory," 

Farm  wagons  and  vehicles  of  all  descriptions  were 
gathering  at  the  dwelling.  They  were  driven  by 
men  with  faces  as  rugged  and  weather-beaten  as  the 
mountains  around  them.  By  their  sides  were  plain- 
featured  matrons,  whose  rustic  beauty  had  early 
faded  under  the  stress  of  life's  toil,  and  apple- 
cheeked  boys  and  girls,  with  faces  composed  into  the 
most  unnatural  and  portentous  gravity.  There  was 
a  sprinkling  of  young  men,  with  visages  so  burnt  by 
the  sun  that  they  might  pass  for  civilized  Indians, 
They  were  accompanied  by  young  women  who,  in 
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their  remote  rural  homes,  had  obtained  hints  from 
the  world  of  fashion,  and  after  the  manner  of  Ameri- 
can girls  had  arrayed  themselves  with  a  neatness  and 
taste  that  was  surprising;  and  the. fresh  pink  and 
white  of  their  complexions  made  a  pleasing  contrast 
with  their  swains.  Although  the  occasion  was  one 
of  solemnity,  it  was  not  without  its  pleasurable  ex- 
citement. They  all  knew  about  poor  Tilly,  and  to- 
day was  the  culmination  of  the  little  drama  of  her 
illness,  the  details  of  which  had  been  discussed  for 
weeks  among  the  neighbors — not  in  callous  curi> 
osity,  but  with  that  strange  blending  of  gossip  and 
sympathy  which  is  found  in  rural  districts.  The 
conclusion  of  all  such  talk  had  been  a  sigh  and  the 
words,  "  She  is  prepared  to  go." 

The  people  as  yet  were  gathered  without  the  door 
and  in  groups  under  the  trees.  Tilly's  remains  were 
still  in  her  own  little  room,  Mrs.  Wendall  taking 
her  farewell  look  with  hollow,  tearless  eyes,  A  few 
favored  ones,  chiefly  the  watchers  who  had  aided 
the  stricken  mother,  were  admitted  to  this  retreat 
of  sorrow. 

When  Dr.  Sommers  saw  Madge  and  Graydon  he 
came  to  them  and  said,  "  Mrs.  Wendall  requested 
that  when  you  came  you  and  whoever  accompanied 
you  should  be  brought  to  her.  Tilly,  before  she 
died,  expressed  the  wish  that  you  should  sit  with 
her  mother  during  the  funeral.  No,  no,  Mr.  Muir, 
Mrs.  Wendall  would  have  no  objection  to  any  of 
Miss  Alden  's  friends.  I  can  give  you  a  seat  here  by 
this  window.  The  other  rooms  will  be  very  crowd- 
ed with  those  who  are  strangers  to  you." 
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tasteful  casket.  Mr,  Wendall,  with  his  head  tiowed 
down,  sat  at  its  foot,  wiping  away  tears  from  time 
to  time  with  a  bandana  handkerchief.  Two  or  three 
stanch  friends  and  helpers  sat  also  in  the  room,  for 
it  would  appear  that  the  Wendalls  had  no  relatives 
in  the  vicinity. 

As  Madge  sat  down  by  Mrs,  Wendall,  so  intent 
was  the  mother's  gaze  upon  her  dead  child  that  she 
did  not  at  first  notice  the  young  girl's  presence. 
Madge  took  a  thin,  toil-worn  hand  caressingly  in 
both  her  own,  and  then  the  tearless  eyes  were 
turned  upon  her,  and  the  light  of  recognition  came 
slowly  into  them,  as  if  she  were  recalling  her 
thoughts  from  an  immense  distance. 

"  I'm  glad  you've  come,"  she  said,  in  a  loud, 
strange  whisper.  "  .'^he  wanted  you  to  be  with  me. 
She  said  you  had  trouble,  and  would  know  how  to 
sustain  me.  She  left  a  message  for  you.  She 
said,  '  Tell  dear  Madge  that  the  dying  sometimes 
have  clear  vision, — tell  her  I've  prayed  for  her  ever 
since,  and  she'll  be  happy  yet,  even  in  this  world. 
Tell  her  that  I  only  saw  her  a  little  while,  but  she 
belongs  to  those  I  shall  wait  for  to  welcome,' 
You'll  stay  by  me  till  it's  all  over,  won't  you  ?" 

Madge  was  deeply  agitated,  but  she  managed  to 
say  distinctly,  "  Tilly  also  said  something  to  me, 
and  I  want  you  to  think  of  her  words  through  all 
that  is  to  come.  She  said,  '  Think  where  I  have 
gone,  and  don't  grieve  a  moment.'  " 
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graveyara  on  a  niu-sioe  among  ine  mouniains. 

"I  can't  go  and  see  Tilly  buried,"  said  Mrs, 
Wendall,  in  the  same  unnatural  whisper.  "  I  will 
go  to  her  grave  some  day,  but  not  yet.  I  am  trying 
to  keep  up,  but  1  don't  feel  that  I  could  stand  on 
my  feet  a  minute  now," 

"I'll  stay  with  you  till  they  come  back,"  Madge 
answered,  tenderly  ;  and  at  last  she  was  left  alone  in 
the  house,  holding  the  tearless  mother's  hand.     She 
soon  bowed  her  young  head  upon  it,  1:    "      ' 
with  her  tears.     The  poor  woman's  de 
tion  began   to  pass  away.     The  warm 
her  hand,  the  head  upon  her  lap,  began 
the  instincts  of  womanhood  to  help  and  ■ 
other.     She  stroked  the  dark  hair  and 
"  Poor  child,  poor  child  !    Tilly  was  right 
makes  us  near  of  kin." 

"You  loved  Tilly,  Mrs.  Wendall, 
.sobbed,  '■  Think  of  where  she's  gone, 
tears  ;  no  more  pain  ;  no  more  death." 

Her  touch  of  sympathy  broke  the  ston) 
lier  hot  tears  melted  those  which  seem 
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iicigiiDors,  maugc  iiici  iiiiii  ai  iiic  uoor  ana  neia  up 
a  warning  finger.  The  overwrought  woman  had 
been  soothed  into  the  blessed  oblivion  of  restoring 
sleep,  the  first  she  had  had  (or  many  hours.  A 
motherly-looking  woman  whispered  her  intention  of 
remaining  with  Mrs.  Wendall  all  night.  Mr.  Wen- 
dall  took  Madge's  hand  in  both  his  own,  and  looked 
at  her  with  eyes  dim  with  tears.  '  Twice  he  essayed 
to  speak,  then  turned  away,  faltering,  "  When  I 
meet  you  where  Tilly  is,  perhaps  I  can  tell  you." 

She  went  down  the  little  path  bordered  by  flowers 
which  the  dead  girl  had  loved  and  tended,  and 
gathered  a  few  of  them.  Then  Graydon  dr6ve  her 
away,  his  only  greeting  being  a  warm  pressure  of 
her  hand. 

At  last  Madge  breathed  softly,  "  Think  where  I 
have  gone.     Where  is  heaven  ?     What  is  it  ?' ' 

His  eyes  were  moist  as  he  turned  toward  her. 
"I  don't  know,  Madge,"  he  said.  "I  know  one 
thing,  however,  I  shall  never,  as  you  asked,  say  a 
word  against  your  faith.  I've  seen  its  fruits  to- 
day, '  ■ 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

A    NEW    EXPERIMENT. 

STELLA  WILDMERE  would  not  leave  the 
seclusion  of  her  room.  As  the  hours  passed 
the  more  overwhelming  grew  -her  disappointment 
and  humiliation,  and  her  chief  impulse  now  was  to 
get  away  from  a  place  that  had  grown  hateful  to 
her.  She  had  bitterly  reproached  her  father  as  the 
cause  of  her  desolation,  but  thus  far  he  had  made 
no  reply  whatever.  She  had  passed  almost  a  sleep- 
less night,  and  since  had  shut  herself  up  in  her 
room,  looking  at  the  past  with  a  fixed  stare  and 
rigid  face,  over  which  at  times  would  pass  a  crimson 
hue  of  shame. 

Mrs.  Wildmere  went  down  to  dinner  with  her 
husband,  and  then  learned  that  Mr.  Arnault  had 
breakfasted  with  him.  This  fact  she  told  Stella  on 
her  return,  and  the  girl  sent  for  her  father  immedi- 
ately. 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  Mr.  Arnault  was 
here  this  morning  ?"  she  asked,  harshly. 

He  looked  at  her  steadily,  but  made  no  reply. 

■'Why  don't  you  answer  me?"  she  resumed, 
F.pringing  up  in  her  impatience  and  taking  a  step 
toward  him. 
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have  seen  him  or  written  to  him — " 

She  still  encountered  the  same  searching  eyes 
that  appeared  to  be  looking  into  her  very  soul, 

■'  Oh,  well,  if  you  have  nothing  to  say — " 

■'  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say,"  answered  her  father, 
quietly,  "  but  you  are  not  ready  to  hear  it  yet." 

"  More  lecturing  and  fault-finding,"  said  Stella, 
sullenly. 

"  I  have  not  lectured  or  found  fault.  1  have 
warned  you  and  tried  to  make  you  see  the  truth 
•  and  to  help  you." 

"And  with  your  usual  success.  When  can  we 
leave  this  house  ?" 

"We  must  leave  it  to-morrow.  1  will  speak  in 
kindness  and  truth  when  you  are  ready  to  listen.  I 
know  the  past  ;  I  have  little  left  now  but  memory. " 

He  waited  some  moments,  but  there  was  no 
relenting  on  her  part,  and  he  passed  out. 

All  the  afternoon  conscience  waged  war  with 
anger,  shame,  pride  and  fear — fear  for  the  future, 
fear  of  her  father,  for  she  had  never  before  seen  him 
look  as  he  had  since  he  had  met  her  on  the  piazza 
the  evening  before.  He  had  manifested  none  of  his 
usual  traits  of  irritability  alternating  with  a  coldness 
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iiaii-sincere  preoiciions  oi  aisasier.     nis  aspeci  was 
that  of  a  man  who  was  looking  at  fate. 

A  cold  dread  began  to  creep  over  her.     What  was 
in   prospect  ?     Was  he,    not   Henry  Muir,   to  lose 
everything?     After  all,  he  washer  fathr     ' 
lector,  her  only  hope   for  the   future, 
found  chance  to  be  heard,  she  saw  ho" 
was  her  revolt  at  him.     She  could  not  g 
ing  him  any  longer.     Perhaps  it  would 
hear  what  he  had  to  say. 

This  feeling  was  intensified  by  her  m 
at  last  came  in  and  said,  in  a  weak,  Iial 
way,  "  Stella,  there  is  no  use  of  your  j 
this  style  any  longer.  Distressed  and  W' 
am,  I  can  see  that  we  can't  help  matters  i 
wringing  our  hands.  Your  father  says 
leave  as  early  as  possible  to-morrow, 
everything  to  get  ready.  I'm  so  unne 
scarcely  stand  now.  Do  come  down  to  s 
us,  or  else  let  a  good  supper  be  brought  t 
then  let  us  act  as  if  we  had  not  lost 
utterly.  Your  father  looks  and  is  so  str£ 
scarcely  know  him." 

"  I'll  not  go  down  again.     Nothing  wi 
me  to  meet  Graydon  Muir  and  the  curio 
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"Now,  papa,  tell  me  the  worst — not  what  you 
fear,  but  just  what  is  before  us." 

"  Eat  your  supper. first." 

"  No ;  I  wish  to  leam  the  absolute  truth.  You 
said  you  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  me.  I'm  calm 
now,  and  I  suppose  I've  acted  like  a  fool  long 
enough." 

'■  I  have  much  to  say,  but  not  many  words.  / 
must  begin  again,  Heaven  only  knows  how  or 
where,  1  am  about  at  the  end  of  my  resources,  I 
shall  not  do  anything  rash  or  silly.  I  shall  do  my 
best  while  I  have  power  to  do  anything,  I  do  not 
propose  to  reproach  you  for  the  past.  It's  gone 
now,  and  can't  be  helped.  My  proposal  .to  you  is 
that  you  begin  also.  You  have  tried  pleasing  your- 
self and  thinking  of  self  first  pretty  thoroughly.  You 
know  what  it  is  to  be  a  belle.  Now;  why  not  try  the 
experiment  of  being  a  true,  earnest,  unselfish  woman, 
whose  first  effort  is  to  do  right.  Believe  me,  Stella, 
there  is  a  God  in  heaven  who  thwarts  selfishness 
and  punishes  it  in  ways  often  least  expected.  The 
people  with  whom  we  associate  soon  recc^nize  the 
self-seeking  spirit,  and  resent  it.  You  have  had  a 
terrible   and   practical   illustration   of   what   I   say. 
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"  Yes,"  she  faltered,  "  my  lesson  has  been  a  ter- 
rible one  ;  but  perhaps  I  never  should  have  become 
sane  without  it.  I  have  been  exacting  and  receiv- 
ing all  my  life,  and  yet  to-night  I  feel  that  I  have 
nothing.  Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  with  passionate 
utterance,  "I  have  been  "such  a  fool.  Nothing, 
nothing  to  show  for  all  those  gay,  brilliant  years, 
not  even  a  father's  love  and  little  claim  upon  it." 

He  came  to  her  side  and  kissed  her  f^atn  and 
i^ain. 

"  You  don't  know  anything  about  a  father's 
love,"  he  said.  "  It  survives  everything  and  any- 
thing, and  your  tove  would  save  me." 

Never,  even  under  the  eyes  of  Graydon  Muir,  had 
she  been  so  conscious  of  her  heart  before.     Had  he 
seen  her  when  she  departed  on  the  earliest  train  in 
the  morning  he  would   have  witness 
pression  on  her  face. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

MADGE   ALDEN'S    RIDE. 

METHODICAL  Henry  Muir  found  that  the 
events  of  the  last- few  days  had  resulted  in  a 
reaction  and  weariness  which  he  could  not  readily 
shake  off,  and  he  had  expressed  an  intention  of 
sleeping  late  on  Monday  and  taking  the  second 
train.  When  heand'his  family  gathered  at  break- 
fast,'the  removal  to  Hotel  Kaaterskill  was  the  up- 
permost theme,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Madge  and 
Graydon  should  ride  thither  on  horseback,  and  re- 
turn by  a  train,  if  wearied.  Mr.  Muir  then  went  to 
the  city,  well  prepared  to  establish  himself  on  a 
safer  footing.  Graydon  and  Madge  soon  after  were 
on  their  way  through  the  mountain  valleys,  the 
latter  with  difficulty  holding  her  horse  down  to  the 
pace  they  desired  to  maintain. 

After  riding  rapidly  for  some  distance,  they 
reached  long,  lonely  stretches,  favorable  for  conver- 
sation, and  Graydon  was  too  fond  of  hearing  Madge 
talk  to  lose  the  opportunity.  He  looked  wonder- 
ingly  at  her  flushed  face,  with  the  freshness  of  the 
morning  in  it  ^  her  brilliant  eyes,  from  which  flashed 
a  spirit  that  nothing  seemed  to  daunt  ;  the  sudden 
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"■  The  girl  who  would  have  taken  me,  as  Henrj' 
chooses  among  commercial  securities,  cannot  now 
make  me  an  adjunct  to  her  self-pleasing  career,"  he 
thought.  "I  am  free — free  to  become  to  Madge 
what  I  was  in  old  times.  No  one  now  has  the 
right  to  look  askance  at  our  affection  and  compan- 
ionship. What  an  idiot  I  was  to  endure  Stella's 
criticism  while  she  was  playing  it  so  sharp  between 
Arnault  and  myself !  No  wonder  crystal  Madge 
said  she  and  Stella  were  not  congenial  ! 

"  I  call   Madge  crystal,  yet  I  don't  understand 
her  fully,  and  have  not  since  my  return.     She  has 
had  some  deep,  sad  experience,  which  she  is  hiding 
from   all.     From    what   Mrs.   Wendall  said  at  the 
funeral  yesterday,  Madge  must  have  revealed  more 
of  it  to  that  dying  girl  than  to  ai 
my  heart  thrilled  at  those  strange 
How  dearly  I  would  love  to  help 
alloyed  happiness  into  her  life  !    ] 
referred  to  I  cannot  touch  upon  I 
accord  gives  me  her  confidence, 
formed  what  promises  to  be  a  h 
Western  home,  and  is  she  now  hi 
will  not  heal,  while  bravely  and  cl 
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that  as  I  feel  now  I  should  prize  her  friendship 
above  any  other  woman's  love." 

"What  are  you  thinking  of  so  deeply?"  she 
asked,  meeting  his  eyes. 

"  My  thought  just  then  was  that  I  should  prize 
your  friendship  above  any  other  woman's  love,  and 
I  had  been  felicitating  myself  that  Stella  Wild- 
mere  would  never  have  the  right  to  criticise  the 
fact." 

"  O  Graydon,  what  a  man  of  moods  and  tenses 
you  are  !"  Then  she  added,  laughing,  "  There  has 
been  indeed  a  kaleidoscopic  turn  in  aifairs.  Mr. 
Arnault  disappeared  yesterday,  and  Mary  learned 
th^t  the  Wlldmeres  left  by  the  early  train  this 
morning." 

"  Yes,  Miss  Wildmere  followed  Arnault  promptly. 
They  are  near  of  kin,  but  not  too  near  to  marry. 
Their  nuptials  should  be  solemnized  in  Wall  Street, 
under  flowers  arranged  into  a  dollar  symbol." 

"  I  feel  sorry  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wildmere,  though  ; 
especially  the  former.  I  think  he  might  have  been 
quite  different  had  the  fates  been  kinder." 

"  I  would  rather  dismiss  them  all  from  my  mind 
as  far  as  possible.  Don't  think  me  callous  about 
Stella.  If  she  had  decided  for  me  at  once  and  been 
true  I  would  have  been  loyal  to  her  in  spite  of 
everything  ;  but  the  revelation  of  her  cold,  merce- 
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acter  that  in  one  so  young  is  surprising." 

' '  I  have  no  special  insight.  I  simply  feel  people. 
They  create  an  atmosphere  and  make  some  domi- 
nant impression  with  which  I  always  associate 
them." 

"  I  am  eager  to  know  what  impression  Miss 
Wildmerc  has  made." 

"  I  fear  this  would  be  true  of  her,  even  after  she 
becomes  a  mature  woman.     A  man  might  be  almost 
perishing  ax  her  side  from  mental  trouble  of  some 
kind,  and,  so  far  from   feeling  for  him  and  sympa- 
thizing, she  wouldn't  even  know  it,  and  he  couldn't 
make  her  know  it.     She  would  look  at  him  quietly 
with  her  gray  eyes  as  she  would  at  a 
calculus,  and  with  scarcely  more  d( 
stand  him,  and  with  perhaps  less  p 
She  would  turn  from  him  to  a  ne 
admirer,  or  a  new  phase  of  amusem 
him,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  her 
not  make  much  difference.     Some  d 
of  her  own  may  change  her,  but  I  t 
fear  another's  experience  would  be 
without  the  walls  while  she  was  safe 

"  O  Madge,  think  of  a  man  with 
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live  nature  beating  his  very  heart  to  death  against 
such  pumice-stone  callousness  !" 

"  I  don't  like  to  think  of  it,"  she  replied. 
"  Come,  I  ask  with  you  now  that  we  forget  her  as 
far  as  possible.  She  may  not  disappoint  a  man  like 
Arnault.  Let  them  both  become  shadows  in  the 
background  of  memory.  -Here's  a  level  place. 
How  for  a  gallop." 

When  at  last  they  pulled  up,  Graydon  said, 
"  Vour  horse  is  awfully  strong  and  restless  to-day." 

"  Yes  ;  he  has  not  been  used  enough  of  late. 
He'll  be  quiet  before  night,  for  I  am  enjoying  this 
so  much  that  I  should  like  to  return  in  the  same 
way." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  heat  you  say  so.  My  spirits 
begin  to  rise  the  moment  I  am  with  you,  and  you 
are  the  only  woman  I  ever  knew  from  whose  side  I 
couki  not  go  with  the  feeling,  '  Well,  some  other 
tim«  would  siut  me  now.'  " 

Her  laugh  rang  out  so  suddenly  and  merrily  that 
her  horse  sprung  into  a  gallop,  but  she  checked 
him  speedily,  and  thought,  with  an  exultant  thrill. 
"  Graydon  now  has  surely  revealed  an  unmistakable 
symptom."     To  him  she  said  : 

"  You  amuse  me  immensely.  You  are  almost  as 
outspoken  as  little  Harry,  and,  like  him,  you  mis- 
take the  impression  of  the  moment  for  the  im- 
mutable." 

"  Now,  that's  not  fair  to  me.  I've  been  constant 
to  you.     Own  up,  Madge,  haven't  I  ?" 

With  a  glance  and  smile  which  she  never  gave  to 
oMitrs,  and  rarely  to  him,  she  said,- 
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"  I  own  up.  I  don't  believe  a  real  brother  would 
have  been  half  so  nice." 

"  Let  the  past  guarantee  the  future,  then.  Shake 
hands  against  all  future  misunderstandings." 

She  was  scarcely  ready  to  shake  hands  on  such 
a  basis,  but  of  course  would  have  complied.  In 
the  slight  confusion  her  hand  relaxed  its  grasp 
on  the  curb-rein,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  loco- 
motive, coming  along  the  side  of  the  opposite 
mountain,  blew  a  shrill  whistle.  Instantly  her  horse 
had  the  bit  in  his  teeth,  and  was  off  at  a  furious 
pace. 

At  first  she  did  not  care,  but  soon  found,  with 
anxiety,  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  her  efforts  to 
check  him,  and  that  his  pace  was  passing  into  a  mad 
run.  The  gorge  was  growing  narrower,  and  the 
lofty  mountains  stood,  with  their  rocky  feet,  nearer 
and  nearer  together.  She  could  see  through  the 
intervening  trees  that  the  road  and  rail-track  were 
becoming  closely  parallel,  and  at  last  realized  that 
her  horse  was  unmanageable. 

When  the  engineer  of  the  train  saw  Madge's  des- 
perate riding  he  surmised  that  her  horse  was  not 
under  control,  and  put  on  extra  steam  in  order  to 
take  the  exciting  cause  of  the  animal's  terror  out  of 
the  way.  He  thought  he  could  easily  reach  the 
summit  of  the  clove  where  the  carriage-drive  crossed 
the  track  before  Madge,  and  then  pass  swiftly  over 
the  down-grade  beyond  ;  but  he  had  not  calculated 
on  the  terrific  speed  of  the  horse  ;  and  when  at  last 
the  track  and  roadway  were  almost  side  by  side  the 
frantic  beast,  with  his  pale  rider,  was  abreast  of  tb« 


passengers  in  an  open  car  could  almost  touch 
Madge,  and  she  was  to  them  like  a  strange  and 
beautiful  apparition,  with  her  white  face  and  large 
dark  eyes  filled  with  an  unspeakable  dread. 

"  Oh,  stop  the  train  !"  she  cried,  and  her  voice, 
with  the  whole  power  of  her  lungs,  rung  out  far 
above  the  clatter  of  the  wheels,  wakening  despairing 
echoes  from  the  mountains  impending  on  either 
side. 

The  speed  of  the  cars  was  perceptibly  checked  ; 
the  passengers  saw  the  foam-flecked  brute,  with 
head  stubbornly  bent  downward  and  eye  of  fire, 
pass  beyond  them.  An  instant  later,  to  their  horri- 
fied gaze  and  that  of  Graydon's,  who  was  following 
as  fast  as  a  less  swift  horse  could  cany  him,  Madge 
and  the  locomotive  appeared  to  come  together. 
The  young  man  gave  a  hoarse,  inarticulate  cry  be- 
tween a  curse  and  a  shout,  and  whipped  his  horse 
forward  furiously. 

The  speed  of  the  train  was  renewed,  and  he  saw 
through  the  open  car  that  Madge  must  have  passed 
unharmed  before  the  engine,  just  grazing  it.  It 
also  appeared  that  she  was  gaining  the  mastery,  for 
her  horse  was  rearing  ;  then  cars  of  ordinary  make 
intervened  and  hid  herefrom  view  a  moment,  and 
the  train  .clattered  noisily  on. 

When  he  crossed  the  track  Madge  was  not  where 
he  had  last  seen  her.     The  road  beyond  ran  at  a 
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greater  distance  from  the  railway,  and  was  lined 
with  trees  and  bushes.  Through  an  opening  among 
these  he  saw  that  the  horse  had  respmed  Ms  old 
mad  pace,  that  Madge  was  still  mounted)  but  that 
she  was  no  longer  erect,  and  sat  with  her  head 
bowed  and  her  whip-hand  clutching  the  mane.  He 
also  saw,  with  a  sinking  hedrt,  that  the  road  curved 
a  little  farther  on,  and  evidently  crossed  the  track 
again. 

A  moment  later —  Oh  horror  !  An  opening  in 
the  foliage  revealed  Madge  dashing  headlong,  ap- 
parently, into  the  train.  He  grew  so  faint  that  he  al- 
most fell  from  his  horse,  and  was  scarcely  conscious, 
until,  with  a  strong  revulsion  of  hope,,  he  found 
himself  under  the  track  which,  about  an  eighth  of  a 
mile  from  the  previous  crossii^,  passes  just  above 
the  roadway.  Not  aware  of  this  fact,  and  with 
vision  broken  by  intervening  trees,  he  could  not 
have  imagined  anything  else  than  a  collision,  which 
must  have  been  fatal  in  its  consequences. 

With  hope  his  pulse  quickened,  his  strength  re- 
turned, and  he  again  urged  his  jaded  horse  iorward, 
at  the  same  time  sending  out  his  voice  : 

"  Madge,  Madge,  keep  up  a  little  longer." 

The  road  had  left  the  car-track,  the  noise  ^f  the 
train  was  dying  away  in  the  distance.  At  ImI, 
turning  a  curve,  he  saw  that  Madge's  house  had 
come  down  to  a  canter,  and  that  she  was  pulling 
feebly  at  the  rein. 

As  he  approached  he  shouted  "Whoa!"  with 
such  a  voice  of  command  that  the  horse  stopped 
suddenly,  and  she  almost  fell  forward. 
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ft^lhbormg  tarmtiouse,  and  that  people  were  run- 
ning toward  them.  Gathering  Madge  again  in  his 
arms,  he  bore  her  toward  the  dwelling,  in  which 
effort  he  was  soon  ai<led  by  a  stout  countryman. 

The  farmer's  wife  was  all  solicitude,  and  to  her 
and  her  daughter's  ministrations  Madge  was  left, 
while  Graydon  waited,  with  intense  anxiety,  in  the 
perch,  explaining  what  had  occurred,  with  a  manner 
much  distraught,  in  answer  to  many  questions.  *■ 

"The  cursed  brute  is  done  for  now,"  he  con- 
cluded. 

Madge's  faint  proved  obstinate,  and  at  last  Gray- 
don began  to  ui^e  the  farmer  to  go  for  a  physician. 

The  daughter  at  last  appeared  with  the  glad 
tidings  that  the  young  girl  was  "  coming  to 
nicely, ' ' 

Graydon  Iweathed  a  fervent  "  Thank  God  I"  and 
sut^  weak  and  limp  into  a  seat  on  the  porch.  The 
farmer  brought  him  a  glass  of  cool  milk  from  the 
cellar,  and  then  Graydon  sent  in  word  that  he 
would  Uke  to  see  the  lady  as  soon  as  possible. 

When  be  entered  the  "  spare  room"  of  the  farm- 
house Madge,  with  a  smile  that  was  like  a  ray  of 
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kept  up  a  moment  longer.  I  should  have  fainied 
before  had  I  not  heard  your  voice.  How  good  God 
has  been  !" 

He  held  her  hand  in  both  his  own,  his  mouth 
twitched  nervously,  but  his  emotion  was  too  strong 
for  speech. 

"  Don't  feel  so  badly,  Graydon,"  she  resumed, 
and  her  voice  was  gentleness  itself;  "I  am  not 
hurt,  nor  are  you  to  blame." 

"I  am  to  blame,"  he  said,  hoarsely.  "  I  gave 
you  that  brute,  but  he's  dead.  I  shot  him  in- 
stantly. O  Madge,  if— if—  I  feel  that  I  would 
have  shot  myself," 

"  Graydon,  please  be  more  calm,"  she  faltered, 
tears  coming  into  her  eyes,  "  There,  see,  you  are 
making  me  cry.  I  can't  bear  to  see  you — I  can't 
bear  to  see  a  man — so,moved.  Please  now,  you  look 
so  pale  that  I  am  frightened.  I'm  not  strong,  but 
shall  get  better  at  once  if  I  see  you  yourself." 

' '  Forgive  me,  Madge,  but  it  seems  as  if  I  had 
suffered  the  pangs  of  death  ten  times 
won't  speak  about  it  till  we  both 
from  the  shock.     Dear,  brave  little  j 
thank  you  enough  for  keeping  up  til 
you  !" 

She  began  to  laugh  a  little  too  n 
natural.  Her  heart  was  glad  over  1 
in  a  gladder  tumult  at  his  words  anc 
was  no  shadow  of  a  man,  nor  did  ic 
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"  I'm  so  nervous,"  she  said,  "  that  I  must  either 
laugh  or  cry.  What  a  plight  we  are  in  I  How 
shall  we  go  forward  or  backward  ?" 

"  We  shall  not  do  either  very  soon.  Mrs.  Hob- 
son  is  making  you  a  cup  of  tea,  and  then  you  must 
rest  thoroughly,  and  sleep,  if  possible." 

"  What  will  you  do  ?" 

"Oh,  I'll  soothe  my  nerves  with  a  cigar,  and 
berate  myself  on  the  porch !  When  you  are  thor- 
oughly rested  I'll  have  Mr.  Hobson  drive  us  on  to 
the  nearest  station.  We  are  in  no  plight  whatever, 
if  you  received  no  harm."_ 

"  I  haven't.     Promise  me  one  thing." 

"  Anything — everything." 

"  Do  no  berating.  I'm  sorry  you  killed  the 
horse  ;  but  he  did  act  vilely,  and  I  suppose  you 
had  to  let  off  your  anger  in  some  way.  I  was 
angry  myself  at  first^he  was  so  stupid.  But 
when  I  found  1  couldn't  hold  him  at  all  I  thought 
I  must  die—  Oh,  how  it  all  comes  back  to  me ! 
What  thoughts  I  had,  and  how  sweet  life  be- 
came !  Oh,  oh—"  and  she  began  sobbing  like  a 
child. 

"  Madge,  please — I  can't  endure  this,  indeed  1 
can't." 

But  her  overwrought  nerves  were  not  easily  con- 
trolled, and  he  knelt  beside  her,  speaking  soothingly 
and  pleadingly.     "  Dear  Madge,  dear  sister  J' 
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strong  dash  of  color  in  his  face.  As  for  the  hitherto 
pallid  Madge,  her  visage  was  like  a  peony,  and  she 
was  pretematu rally  quiet. 

"  Try  to  sleep.  Madge,"  said  Graydon,  from  the 
doorway,  "  and  I  won't  '  worry  or  taVe  on  '  a  bit ;" 
and  he  disappeared. 

There  was  no  sleep  for  her,  and  yet  she  felt  her- 
self wonderfully  restored.  Was  it  the  potency  of 
Mrs.  Hobson's'teaP  or  that  which  he  had  placed 
upon  her  lips  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

"YOU     ARE    VERY     BLIND." 

AS  a  general  rule  Graydon  was  not  conscious  of 
nerves,  and  had  received  the  fact  of  their  exist- 
ence largely  on  faith.  But  to-day  they  asserted 
themselves  in  a  manner  which  excited  his  surprise 
and  some  rather  curious  speculation.  He  found  his 
heart  beating  in  a  way  diflicuit  to  account  for  on  a 
physiological  basis,  his  pulses  fluttering,  and  his 
t4)OHghts  in  a  luminous  haze,  wherein  nothing  was 
very  distinct  except  Madge's  flushing  face,  startled 
eyes,  looking  a  protest  through  their  tears.  It  was 
not  so  much  an  indignant  protest  as  it  was  a 
frightened  one,  he  half  imagined.  And  why 
was  he  so  confused  and  disturbed  that,  instead 
of  sitting  quietly  down  in  the  porch,  as  he  had  in- 
tended, he  was  impelled  to  walk  restlessly  to  a 
neighboring  grove  !  For  one  so  intensely  fraternal 
he  felt  he  was  continuing  to  "  take  on"  in  a  very 
unnecessary  style, 

"  Confound  that  woman  !"  he  muttered.  "  Why 
did  she  have  to  come  in  just  then,  and  why  should 
I  blush  like  a  school-girl  because  she  caught  me 
kissing  one  that  I  regard  as  a  sister  P     And  why  did 
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a  spice  of  contempt,  if  I  gave  her  the  impression  that 
I  had  fallen  out  of  love  one  week  and  in  the  next. 
Hang  it  !  I'm  all  broken  up  from  this  day's  experi- 
ences. I  had  better  get  on  my  feet  mentally,  and 
then  I  shall  be  able  to  find  out  where  I  stand." 

The  demon  of  restlessness  soon  drove  him  back 
to  the  house  again,  and  he  learned  that  there  would 
be  a  train  in  about  two  hours.  They  would  still 
have  time  to  dine  at  the  Kaaterskill  and  return  be- 
fore night.  He  therefore  made  arrangements  to  be 
driven  to  the' station,  also  to  have  the  horse  he  had 
ridden  and  the  saddles,  taken  back  to  the  Under 
Cliff  House. 

There  was  a  faint  after-glow  on   Madge's  cheeks 
when  she  joined  him  at  the  substantial  repast  which 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobson  insisted  upon  their  partaking 
before  departure  ;  but  in  all  other  respects  she  ap- 
peared and  acted  as  usual.     With  a  tineness  of  tact 
she  was  at  home  among  her  plain  ent 
put  them  at  ease.     Mrs,  Hobson  conti 
of  her  as  Graydon's  sister,   and   he 
humorous  glance  at  the  girl ;  but  it  m 
impassiveness  of  expression  that  he  fi 
angry. 

When  parting  from  her  hostess  1 
words  which  left  a  genial  expression 
dame's  face  for  hours  thereafter,  and 
Graydon  put  in  Mr.  Hobson's  hand  i 
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although  he  had  been  called  from  the  harvest  field. 

During  the  first  mile  or  two  in  the  cars  Madge 
was  very  quiet,  and  seemed  almost  wholly  engross- 
ed with  the  .scenery.  At  last  Graydon  leaned 
toward  her  and  asked,  "Are  you  vexed  with  me, 
Madge  ?" 

"  I  find  that  I  must  maintain  my  self-control 
when  with  you,  Graydon,"  was  the  grave  reply. 

"  Forgive  me,  Madge.  I  scarcely  knew  what  I 
was  doing.  Let  your  thoughts  take  ray  part  a  little. 
Remember  that  within  the  hour  I  had  believed  I 
had  lost  you.  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  tell  you 
yet,  but  when  you  passed  under  the  train  you  ap- 
peared from  where  I  was  to  dash  into  it,  and  I 
nearly  fainted  and  fell  off  my  horse.  Think  what  a 
horrible  shock  1  had.  I  also  was  nervous  and  all 
broken  up, — the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  remem- 
ber being  so,  I  couldn't  cry  as  you  did,  and  when 
off  my  balance  kissing  you  was  just  as  natural  to  me 
as — " 

Madge's  mouth  had  been  twitching,  and  now,  in 
spite  of  herself,  her  laugh  broke  forth. 

"  Please  forgive  me,  Madge  ;"  and  ho  held  out  his 
hand. 

"  On  condition  that  you  will  never  do  so  again, 
or  speak  of  it  again." 

"  Never?"  he  repeated,  ruefully.     ' 

"  Never  !"  she  said,  with  severe  emphasis. 

"  I  won't  make  any  such  promise,"  he  replied, 
stubbornly. 

"  Oh,  very  well !"  and  she  turned  to  the  window. 
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man,  and  that  Madge  won't  be  my  sister,  I  shall 
remain  free.  She  herself  once  said  in  effect  that  I 
could  take  a  straight  course  when  once  I  got  my 
bearings,  and  I  shall  permit  no  more  promises  or 
trammels  till  I  do  get  them." 

They  passed  speedily  on  to  the  end  of  their  jour- 
ney, and  were  the  perfection  of  quiet,  weli-bred 
travellers,  he  disguising  a  slightly  vexatious  con- 
straint and  sense  of  unduly  severe  punishment,  and 
she  secretly  exulting  over  the  fact  that  he  would 
not  make  the  promise. 

When  leaving  the  KaaterskUl  station  her  eyes 
first  rested  on  the  adjacent  lake,  and  its  wide  extent 
suggested  the  opportunity  to  pull  an  oar  to  some 
purpose-  As  the  stage  surmounted  the  last  ap- 
proach to  the  hotel,  and  the  valley  of  the  Hudson, 
with  the  river  winding  through  It  like  a  stiver  band, 
broke  upon  her  vision,  the  apparent  cloud  passed 
from  her  brow,  and  her  pleasure  was  unaffected.  A 
few  inquiries  and  the  study  of  a  map  of  the  vicinity 
made  it  evident  that  the  region  abounded'  in  superb 
walks  and  drives,  while  from  the  front  piazza  there 
was  a  panorama  that  would  never  lose  its  chan^ng 
interest  and  beauty.  A  suite  of  rooms  was  selectfri, 
with  the  understanding  that  they  should  be  occu- 
pied on  Wednesday. 

Madge  soon  found  herself  the  object  of  no^little 
curiosity  and  interest.  The  story  .of  her  mad  ride 
had  reached  th^  bouse,  and  she  was  recognized  by 
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some  who  had  been  on  the  train  ;  but  Graydon 
met  inquiries  in  such  a  way  that  they  wtre  not 
pushed  very  far.  To  a  reporter  he  said,  "  Is  this 
affair  ours  or  the  public's  ?  We  have  not  trespassed 
on  any  one's  rights." 

He  reassured  Madge  by  saying,  "  Don't  worry 
about  it ;  such  things  are  only  the  talk  of  a  day." 

They  returned  during  the  afternoon.  Graydon's 
manner  was  courtesy  itself,  and  but  little  more  ; 
but  he  was  becoming  a  vigilant  student  of  his 
companion,  and  she  soon  was  dimly  aware  oF  the 
fact. 

'"  I  will  understand  her,"  he  had  resolved.  "  I 
intend  to  get  my  bearings,  and  then  shape  my 
course,  for  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  destiny  of 
the  little  girl  who  used  to  sit  on  my  lap,  with  her 
head  on  my  shoulder,  is  in  some  way  interwoven 
with  mine.  Even  when  I  believed  myself  in  love 
with  another  woman  she  had  more  power  over  me 
than  Stella, — more  power  to  kindle  thought  and 
awaken  my  deeper  nature.  I  begin  to  think  that 
all  her  talk  about  being  a  friend,  good  fellow,  etc., 
is  greater  nonsense  than  my  fraternal  proposals. 
No  friend,  fellow,  or  sister  could  make  my  heart 
beat  as  it  did  to  day.  No  human  being  in  mortal 
peril  could  have  awakened  such  desperate,  reckless 
despair  as  I  felt  at  one  time,  and  "  (with  a  smile  to 
himself)  "I  never  knew  what  a  kiss  was  before. 
I'm  not  the  fool  to  ignore  all  these  symptoms.  I'll 
fathom  the  mystery  of  thi^  sweet,  peerless  girl,  if  it 
takes  all  summer  and  all  my  life." 

But  the  fair  enigma  at  his  side  grew  more  inscriT- 
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over  this  morning?"  he  asked,  gently,  as  they  ap- 
proached them. 

"No,  not  yet.  I  don't  wish  to  think  about  it 
any  more  than  I  can  help." 

"  Your  wishes  are  mine," 

"  Occasionally,  perhaps." 

'■  You  shall  see." 

"  I  usually  do,"  was  her  laughing  answer. 

But  she  began  to  appear  very  weary,  and  when 
they  reached  the  Under  Cliff  House  she  went  to  her 
room,  and  did  not  reappear  again  that  day. 

Graydon  made  even  Dr.  Sommers's  ruddy  cheek 
grow  pale  by  his  brief  narrative,  adding,  "  Perhaps 
her  nerves  have  received  a  severer  shock  than  she 
yet  understands.  I  wish  you  would  tell  Mrs.  Muir 
the  story,  making  as  light  of  it  as  you  can,  and  with  . 
her  aid  you  can  insure  that  Miss  Alden  obtains  the 
rest  and  tonics  she  needs.  You  can  also  meet  and 
quiet  the  rumors  that  may  be  flying  about,  and 
you  know  that  Miss  Alden  has  a  strong  aversion  to 
being  talked  to  or  of  about  personal  affairs." 

In  youth,  health,  and  sleep  Madge  found  the  best 
restoratives,  and  the  morning  saw  her  little  the 
worse  for  the  experiences  of  the  previous  day.  The 
hours  passed  quickly  in  preparations  for  departure 
and  in  a  call  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wendall,  who 
gave  evidence  that  they  were  becoming  more 
resigned. 

"  1  am  at  work  again,"  said  the  farmer^  "  and  so 
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hand  "  for  the  chapel." 

They  were  soon  comfortably  established  in  their 
new  quarters,  and  in  the  late  afternoon  Madge  was 
so  rested  that  she  took  a  short  walk  with  Graydon 
to  Sunset  Rock,  and  saw  the  shadows  deepen  in  the 
vast,  beautiful  Kaaterskill  Clove.  Then  they  re- 
turned by  the  ledge  path.  At  last  they  entered  the 
wonderful  Palenville  Road,  a  triumph  of  practical 
engineering,  and  built  by  a  plain  mountaineer,  who, 
from  the  base  of  the  mountain  to  the  summit,  made 
his  surveys  and  sloped  his  grades  by  the  aid  of  his 
eye  only. 

They  had  been  comparatively  silent,  and  Graydon 
finally  remarked  :  "  It  gives  me  unalloyed  pleasure, 
Madge,  to  look  upon  such  scenes  with  you.  There 
is  no  need  of  my  pointing  out  anything.  I  feel  that 
you  see  more  than  I  do,  and  I  understand  better 
what  I  do  see  from  the  changing  expression  of  your 
eyes.  Don't  you  think  such  unspoken  appreciation 
of  the  same  thing  is  the  basis  of  true  companion- 
ship?" 

"  O  Graydon,  what  an  original  thought !" 

He  bit  his  lip,  and  remarked  that  the  evening  was 
growing  cool. 
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438  A    YOUNG  GIRL'S  WOOING. 

At  supper  and  during  the  evening  his  vigilance 
was  not  rewarded  in  the  slightest  degree.  Madge 
appeared  in  good  spirits,  and  talked  charmingly, 
even  brilliantly  at  times,  but  she  was  exceedingly 
impersonal,  and  it  was  now  his  policy  to  follow  her 
slightest  lead  in  everything.  He  would  prove  that 
her  wish  was  his,  as  far  as  he  knew  it. 

"  Some  day,"  he  thought,  "  I  shall  find  a  clew  to 
her  mystery." 

The  next  morning  Graydon  went  to  the  city,  and 
would  not  return  till  Friday  evening  of  the  follow- 
ing week,  for  it  was  now  his  purpose  to  resume 
business.  In  the  evening  he  and  his  brother  dis- 
cussed their  affairs,  which  were  beginning  to  im- 
prove all  along  the  line.  Then  their  talk  converged 
more  upon  topics  connected  with  this  story,  and 
among  them  was  Mr.  Wildmere's  suspension. 

"  His  failure  don't  amount  to  very  much,"  Henry 
remarked  ;  "  he  has  always  done  business  in  a  sort 
of  hand-to-mouth  way." 

"  I  am  surprised  that  Arnault  permitted  him  to 
go  down,"  Graydon  said  ;  "  it  couldn't  have  taken 
very  much  to  keep  him  up." 

"It  is  said  that  Arnault  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him,  and  that  this  fact  has  hastened  his  down- 
fall." 

"  Well,  so  she  played  it  too  sharp  on  him,  also. 
I  was  in  hopes  that  she  would  marry  and  punish 
him.  I  don 't  wonder  at  his  course,  though  ;  for  if 
he  has  a  spark  of  spirit  he  would  not*  forgive  her 
treatment  after  she  learned  that  you  had  not  failed. 
Oh,  how  blind  I  was  !" 
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"  Yes,  Graydon,  you  are  very  blind,"  said  Mr. 
Muir,  inadvertently. 

"  '  Are  ?  '     Why  do  you  use  the  present  tense  !" 

"  Did  I  ?"  replied  Mr,  Muir,  a  little  confusedly. 
"Well,  you  see,  Madge  and  I  understood  Miss 
Wildmere  from  the  first." 

"  Oh,  hang  Miss  Wildmere !  Do  you  think 
Madge — " 

"  Now  stop  right  there,  Graydon.  I  think 
Madge  is  the  best  and  most  sensible  girl  I  ever 
knew,  and  that's  all  you  wilt  ever  get  out  of  me." 

"  Pardon  me,  Henry.  I  spoke  from  impulse,  and 
not  a  worthy  one,  either.  I  tell  you  point  blank, 
however,  that  Madge  Alden  hasn't  her  equal  in  the 
world.  I  would  love  her  in  a  moment  if  I  dared. 
Would  to  Heaven  I  could  have  spent  some  time 
with  her  immediately  after  my  return  !  In  that  case 
there  would  have  been  no  Wildmere  folly.  I  de- 
clare, Henry,  when  I  thought  she  must  be  killed  the 
other  day  I  felt  that  the  end  of  my  own  life  had 
come:  I  can't  tell  you  what  that  girl  is  to  me  ;  but  ■ 
with  her  knowledge  of  the  past  how  can  I  approach 
her  in  decency?" 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Muir,  shrugging  his  slioulders 
and  rising  to  retire,  "  you  are  out  of  the  worst  part 
of  your  scrape,  and  Madge  is  alive  and  well.  This 
is  not  a  little  to  be  thankful  for.  I  shall  confine 
my  advice  to  business  matters.  Still,  were  I  in 
your  shoes,  I  know  what  I  should  do.  '  Faint 
heart,'  you  know.     Good-night," 

Graydon  did  not  move,  or  scarcely  answer,  but, 
with     every    faculty    of     mind     concentrated,    he 
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mere,  and  I  stayed  away  from  her  so  long — idiot !" 
From  that  hour  he  went  forward,  scanning  every- 
thing that  had  occurred  between  them,  until  he  saw 
again  her  flushing  face  and  startled  eyes  when  he 
kissed  her,  and  his  belief  grew  strong  that  it  was  his 
immense  good  fortune  to  fulfil  the  prediction  that 
Madge  should  be  happy. 

The   thought   kept   him  sleepless   most  of   that 
night,  and  made  the  time  which  must  intervene  be- 
fore he  could  see  her  again  seem  long  indeed.     He 
did  his  utmost  to  get  the  details  of  his  department 
well  in  hand  during  business  hours  ;  but  after  they 
were  over  his  mind  returned  at  once  to  Madge,  and 
never  did  a  scientist  hunt  for  facts  and  hints  in  sup- 
port of  a  pet  theory  so  eagerly  as  di< 
the  past  for  confirmation  of  his  hi 
years  of  companionship  had   given 
Madge's  heart  which  no  one  else  poss 
his  blindness  or  indiflerence  to  the 
sorrow  of  her  life.     This  view  expl 
would  not  regard  herself  as  his  sister, 
permit  the  intimacy  natural  to  the  re 
When  he  examined  the  attitude  ol 
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toward  her  he  was  not  surprised  that  his  affection 
was  passing  swiftly  into  a  love  deeper  and  far  more 
absorbing  than  Stelia  Wildmere  had  ever  inspired. 

"  The  old  law  of  cause  and  effect,"  he  said,  smil- 
ing to  himself,  "  and  I  can  imagine  no  effect  in  me 
adequate  to  the  cause.  Even  when  she  scarcely 
cast  a  shadow  she  was  more  companionable  than 
Stella,  but  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  think  of  her 
in  any  other  light  than  that  of  little  sister  Madge. 
Almost  as  soon  as  the  thought  occurred  to  me,  and 
I  had  a  right  to  love  her,  love  became  as  natural  as 
it  was  inevitable.  Even  in  the  height  of  my  infatu- 
ation for  Stella,  Madge  was  winning  me  from  her 
unconsciously  to  myself." 

Such  thoughts  and  convictions  impartdW  a  gentle 
and  almost  caressing  tone  to  his  words  when  Madge 
welcomed  and  accompanied  him  to  his  late  supper 
on  his  return  to  the  mountains. 

This  significant  accent  was  more  marked  than 
ever  when  she  promenaded  with  him  for  a  brief  time 
on  the  piazza.  Nor  did  a  little  brusqueness  on  her 
part  banish  the  tone  and  manner  which  were  slight 
indeed,  but  unmistakable  to  her  quick  intuition. 

"  Could  Henry  have  given  him  a  hint?"  she  que- 
ried ;  and  her  brow  contracted  and  her  eyes  (lashed 
indignantly  at  the  thought. 

As  a  result  of  the  suspicion,  she  left  him  speedily, 
and  in  the  morning  was  glad  to  hope,  from  his  more 
natural  bearing,  that  she  had  been  over-sensitive. 

The  sagacious  Graydon,  however,  was  maturing  a 
plan  which  he  hoped  would  bring  her  the  happiness 
which  it  woiild  be  his  happiness  to  confer. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

"certainly   I   REFUSE  YOU." 

HAVING  heard  that  one  of  the  finest  views 
among  the  mountains  was  to  be  had  at 
Indian  Head,  a  vast  overhanging  precipice  facing 
toward  the  entrance  to  the  Kaaterskill  Clove,  Gray- 
don  easily  induced  Madge  to  explore  with  him  the 
tangjed  paths  which  led  thtther. 

How  his  eyes  exulted  over  her  as  she  tripped  on 
before  bin*  down  the  steep,  winding,  rocky  paths  ! 
As  he  followed  he  often  wondered  where  her  feet 
had  found  their  secure  support,  so  rugged  was  the 
way.  Yet  on  she  glanced  before  him,  swaying, 
bending  to  avoid  branches,  or  pushing  them  aside, 
her  motions  instinct  with  vitality  and  natural  grace. 

Once,  however,  he  had  a  fright.  She  was  taking 
a  deep  descent  swiftly,  when  her  skirt  caught  on  a 
stubborn  projecting  stump  of  a  sapling,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  she  would  fall  headlong  ;  but  by  some 
surprising,  self- recovering  power,  which  seemed  ex- 
erted even  in  the  act  of  falling,  she  lay  before 
him  in  the  path,  almost  as  if  reclining  easily  upon 
her  elbow,  aJid  was  nearly  on  her  feet  again  before 
he  could  reach  her  side. 
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the  time  passed  lie  grew  nervously  apprehensive 
over  his  project,  and  at  last  they  started  on  their 
return  with  his  plan  unfulfilled.  They  agreed  to 
try  a  path  to  their  left,  which  was  scarcely  distin- 
guishable, and  it  soon  appeared  to  end  at  a  point 
that  sloped  almost  perpendicularly  to  a  wild  gorge 
that  ran  up  between  the  hills. 

"  That  must  be  what  is  down  on  the  map  as 
Tamper  Clove,"  said  Madge  ;  "  and  do  you  know, 
some  think  that  it  was  up  that  valley  Irving  made- 
poor  Rip  carry  the  heavy  keg  ?  Oh,  I  wish  we 
could  get  down  into  it  and  go  back  that  way !" 

"  Let  me  explore  ;"  and   he  began  swinging  hin^- 
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self  down  by  the  aid  of  saplings  and  smaller  growth. 
"  Some  one  has  passed  here  recently,"  he  called 
back,  "  for  trees  are  freshly  blazed  and  branches 
broken.  Ves,"  he  cried,  a  moment  later  ;  "  here  is 
a  well-defined  path  leading  up  the  clove  toward  the 
hotel.     Do  you  think  you  dare  attempt  it  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  she  answered  ;  and  before  he  could 
reach  her  she  was  half  way  down  the  descent. 

"  Madge  !"  he  cried,  in  alarm. 

"  Oh,  don't  worry,"  she  said  ;  "  I  was  over  worse 
places  in  the  West." 

"  Well,  what  can't  she  do  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  she 
stood  beside  him  in  the  path. 

"  I  can't  give  up  my  own  way  very  easily,"  she 
replied.     "  You  have  found  that  out." 

"That  don't  trouble  me  in  the  least.  I  don't 
wish  you  to  give  up  your  own  way.  It's  wami 
down  here,  and  our  walk  won't  be  so  breezy  as  if 
we  had  followed  the  ridge." 

"  We  will  take  it  leisurely  and  have  a  rest  by  and 
by." 

The  gorge  grew  narrower  and  wilder.  They 
passed  an  immense  tree,  under  which  Indians  may 
have  bivouacked,  and  in  some  storm  long  past  the 
lightning  had  ploughed  its  way  from  the  topmost 
branch  to  its  gnarled  roots. 

At  last  the  path  crossed  a  little  rill  that  tinkled 
with  a  faint  murmur  among  the  stones,  making  a 
limpid  pool  here  and  there.  Immense  boulders, 
draped  with  varied-hued  mosses  and  lichens,  were 
scattered  about,  where  in  ages  past  the  melting 
glacier   had    left    them.       The   trees   that   densely 
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cried  Madge,  throwing  down  tier  alpensCock.  "  (iet 
me  some  oak  leaves,  Graydon,  »id  I  will  make  you 
a  cup  and  give  you  a  drink." 

In  a  mornent  she  made  a  ffury  chalice  with  the 
aid  of  little  twigs,  and  when  she  handed  it  to  him, 
dripping  with  water,  his  hand  trembled  as  he  took  it. 

"Why,  Graydon,"  she  exclaimed,  "what  on 
earth  makes  you  so  ne'rvous?" 

"  I  am  not  used  to  climbing,  and  I  suppose  my 
hand  has  a  little  tremor  from  fatigue." 

"You  poor  thing!  Here  is  a  mossy  rock  on 
which  you  can  imitate  Rip,  You  have  only  to  im- 
agine that  my  leaf  goblet  is  the  goblin  flagon  of 
"  Irving's  legend." 

"  Where  and  what  would  you  be  after  twenty 
years  ?' ' 

' '  Probably  a  wrinkled  spinster  at  Santa  Bai4>ara. ' ' 

"  You  wouldn't  go  away  and  leave  me  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  would,  if  I  couldn't  wake  you  up." 

He  looked  into  her  mirthful  eyes  and  lovely  face. 
Oh,  how  lovely  it  was,  flushed  from  heat  and  climb- 
ing !  "  Madge,"  he  said,  impetuously,  "you  have 
waked  me, — every  faculty  of  my  soul,  every  long- 
ing of  my  heart.     Wilt  you  be  my  wife  ?" 

Her  face  grew  scarlet.  She  sprung  to  her  feet, 
and  asked,  with  half  serious,  half  cocnic  di^nay, 
"  Will  I  be  your  what  ?" 

"  I  asked  you  to  be  my  wife,"  he  began,  con- 
fusedly. 
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"CERTAmLVI  REFUSE   YOU."  447 

"  O  Graydon,  this  is  worse  than  asking  me  to  be 
your  sister  !"  she  replied,  laughing.  "  Your  alterna- 
tions fairly  make  me  dizzy," 

"Truly,  Madge,"  he  stammered,  "a  man  can 
scarcely  pay  a  woman  a  greater  compliment — " 

"  Oh,  it's  a  compliment !"  she  interrupted. 

"  No,"  he  burst  out,  with  more  than  his  first  im- 
petuosity ;  "  I'm  in  earnest.  Vou,  who  almost  read 
my  thoughts,  know  that  I  am  in  earnest, — that — " 

By  a  strong  yet  simple  gesture  she  checked  him. 

"  You  scarcely  realize  what  you  are  asking,  Gray- 
don,"  she  said,  gravely.  "  I  have  no  doubt  your 
present  emotion  is  unforced  and  sincere,  but  it  re- 
quires time  to  prove  earnestness.  You  were  equally 
sure  you  were  in  earnest  a  short  time  since,  and  I 
had  little  place,  comparatively,  in  your  thoughts." 

"  But  I  did  not  know  you  then  as  I  do  now." 

"  You  thought  you  did. .  You  had  vivid"  impres- 
sions then  about  me,  and  more  vivid  about  another 
woman.  You  are  acting  now  under  another  im- 
pression, and  {rom  impulse.  If  I  ever  give  myself 
away  it  shall  not  be  in  response  to  aJi  impulse." 

"  Madge,  you  misjudge  me — "  he  began,  hotly. 

"  I  think  I  know  most  of  the  facts,  and  you  know 
how  matter-of-fact  I  am.  You  may  think  I  do  not 
know  what  love  is,  but  I  do.  It  is  a  priceless 
thing.  'It  is  a  woman's  life,  and  all  that  makes  a 
true  woman's  life.  It  is  something  that  one  cannot 
always  give  at  will,  or  wisely  ;  but  if  I  had  the  power 
to  give  it  at  all,  it  should  be  to  a  man  who  had 
earned  the  right  to  ask  it,  and  not  to  one  who, 
within  a  few  short  days,  had  formed  new  impres- 
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for  me  to  marry." 

"  Then  you  refuse  me  ?"  he  said,  a  little  stiffly. 

"  Certainly  I  refuse  you,  Graydon.  Has  my 
manner  led  you  to  think  that  I  was  eager  for  a 
chance  to  accept  you  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  indeed  !  You  have'checked  my  slight- 
est tendencies  toward  sentiment." 

"  Thank  you  for  the  assurance.  I  do  not  care  in 
the  least  for  sentiment." 

His  airy  fabric  of  hope,  of  almost  certainty,  had 
been  shattered  so  suddenly  that  he  was  over- 
whelmed.    There  seemed  but  one  conclusion. 

"  Madge,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  hoarse  voice,  "  an- 
swer me,  yes  or  no.  You  loved  some  one  at  Santa 
Barbara  who  did  not  return  your  love  ?  That  is 
your  troutle  of  which  Mrs;  Wendall  spoke — I  could 
not  help  hearing  her  words — that  is  the  mystery 
about  you  which  has  been  haunting  me  with  increas- 
ing perplexity  ;  that  was  the  sorrow  I  heard  in  your 
voice  the  evening  you  sung  in  the  chapel,  and 
which  has  vaguely,  yet  strongly,  moved  me  since  ? 
Tell  me,  is  it  not  so?  Tell  me,  as  a  friend,  that  I 
may  be  a  truer  friend," 

She  had  turned  away  in  a  manner  that  confirmed 
his  thought. 

"You  are  suggesting  a  humiliating  confession, 
Graydon." 

"  Yes,  humiliating  to  the  man  who  saw  you, 
knew  you,  yet  did  not  love  you.  Tell  me,  Madge, 
It  will  make  my  own  course  clearer." 
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"CERTAINLY  I  REFUSE   YOU."  449 

"  Yes,  then,"  she  replied. 

He  sighed  deeply,  and  was  silent  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

"  Madge,"  he  at  last  resumed,  "  look  at  me.  I 
wish  to  tell  you  something." 

She  turned  slowly  toward  him,  and  he  saw  that 
her  lip  was  trembling,  and  that  tears  were  gathering 
in  her  eyes. 

■ '  You  may  think  me  cruel  in  wringing  such  a 
confession  from  you,  but  perhaps  you  will  forgive 
me  when  you  hear  all  I  have  to  say.  You  may 
look  upon  me  now  as  a  creature  of  impulses  and  im- 
pressions. The  memory  of  my  recent  infatuation  is 
fresh  in  your  mind,  but  you  yourself  said  I  could  be 
straightforward  when  once  I  got  my  bearings,  I 
have  them  now,  and  I  take  my  course.  As  a  friend 
you  have  revealed  to  me  rtiuch  of  your  woman's 
nature,  and,  having  known  the  best,  I  shall  not  look 
for  anything  less  than  yours.  I  shall  be  devoted 
to  you  through  life.  I  will  be  to  you  all  that  I 
can  be,— all  that  you  will  permit.  It  is  said  that 
time  heals  all  wounds.  Perhaps  some  day, — well, 
if  it  ever  can  be,  I  should  be  content  to  take  what 
you  could  give.  You  said  I  was  kind  and  patient 
with  the  little  ghost.  I  should  be  far  kinder, 
gentler—" 

She  had  felt  herself  going  fast,  and  had  almost 
yielded  to  the  impulse  to  exclaim,  "  You,  Graydon, 
are  the  one  who  did  not  return  my  love ;  and 
although  your  love  has  been  so  brief  and  untested 
compared  with  mine,  I  will  trust  you  ;"  when  voices 
were  heard  on  the  same  path  by  which  they  had 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

"  MY    TRUE    FRIEND." 

THEY  found  that  Mr.  Muir  had  arrived,  and  no 
family  party  in  the  long  supper-room  appeared 
more  free  from  disturbing  thoughts  and  memories 
than  the  one  gathered  at  the  banker's  table.  In 
Madge  the  keen-eyed  man  could  detect  nothing 
that  was  unusual,  and  in  Graydon  only  a  trace  of 
the  dignity  and  seriousness  which  would  inevitably 
follow  some  deep  experience  or  earnest  purpose. 
They  all  i^nt  the  evening  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  following  day  together,  and  Madge  was  touched 
more  than  once  by  observing  that  Graydon  sought 
unobtrusively  to  comply  with  even  her  imagined 
wishes  and  to  enhance  the  point  and  interest  of  her 
spoken  thoughts. 

In  answer  to  his  direct  question  she  had  acknowl- 
edged the  absolute  truth,  and  yet  it  had  proved 
more  misleading  than  all  the  di^uises  which  her 
maidenly  reserve  had  compelled  her  to  adopt.  It 
seemed  now  that  she  would  have  no  further  trouble 
with  him, — that  he  had  defined  his  purpose,  and 
would  abide  by  it.  She  was  glad  that  she  had  not 
yielded  to  his  appeal  and  rewarded  him  in  the  first 
consciousness  of  his  new  regard  for  her.     This  feel- 
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ing  naa  seemea  too  recent,  tumuituotis,  ana  luii  ot 
impulse,  and  did  not  accord  with  her  earnest,  chas- 
tened spirit,  that  had  attained  the  goal  or  its  hope 
by  such  patient  endeavor.  She  preferred  that  the 
first  strong  outflow  from  his  heart  should  find  wide, 
deep  channels,  and  that  his  love  for  her  should  take 
the  same  recognized  place  in  his  life  that  her  love 
had  occupied  so  long  in  her  own.  She  also  had  a 
genuine  and  feminine  rehictance  that  the  suitor  of 
Stella  Wildmere  should  be  known  as  her  lover  so 
speedily,  and  something  more  and  deeper  than  good 
taste  was  the  cause  of  her  aversion. 

Yet  she  was  exceedingly  happy.  The  hope  that 
had  sustained  her  so  long,  that  had  been  so  nearly 
lost,  now  seemed  certain  of  fulfilment,  and  no  one 
but  she  and  God  knew  how  much  this  truth  meant. 
Only  He  had  been  her  confidant,  and  she  felt  that 
she  had  been  sustained  in  her  struggle  from  weak- 
ness to  strength  by  a  Power  that  was  not  human, 
and  guided  during  the  past  weeks  by  a  wisdom  be- 
yond her  own. 

"  He  has  proved  to  me  a  good  Father,"  was  her 
simple  belief.  "  He  led  me  to  do  the  best  I  could 
for  myself,  and  then  did  the  rest.  I  also  am  sure 
He  would  have  sustained  me  had  I  failed  utterly. 
That  my  life  would  not  have  been  vain  and  useless 
was  shown  when  I  saved  little  Nellie  Wilder." 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  she  was  quite  unlike 
many  good  people.  In  her  consciousness  God  was 
not  a  being  to  be  worshipped  decorously  and  then 
counted  out  from  that  which  made  her  real  life  and 
hope. 
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The  future  now  stretched  away  full  of  rest  and 
glad  assurance.  Graydon's  manner  already  began 
to  fulfil  his  promise.  He  would  quietly  accept  the 
situation  as  he  understood  it,  and  she  saw  already 
the  steadying  power  of  an  unselfish,  unfaltering 
purpose.  He  appeared  by  years  an  older  and  a 
graver  man,  and  when  he  sat  by  her  during  the  ser- 
vice in  the  wide  parlor,  there  was  not  a  trace  of  his 
old  flippant  irreverence.  Whatever  he  now  believed, 
he  had  attained  the  higher  breeding  which  respects 
what  is  sacred  to  others. 

She  had  but  little  compunction  over  his  self-sacri- 
ficing mood.  It  was  perfectly  clear  that  by  quiet, 
manly  devotion  he  proposed  to  help  "  time  heal  the 
wound  "  made  by  that  "  idiot"  at  Santa  Barbara, 
and  she  that  she  could  gradually  reveal  to  him  so 
much  improvement  that  equanimity  and  at  last 
hope  would  find  a  place  in  his  mind. 

They  parted  Monday  morning  with  a  brief, 
strong  pressure  of  hands,  which  Graydon  felt  con- 
veyed volumes  of  sympathy  and  mutual  under- 
standing. She  had  said  that  he  could  write  to  her, 
and  he  found  he  had  so  much  to  say  that  he  had  to 
put  a  strong  constraint  upon  himself. 

Mr.  Muir  had  watched  them  curiously  during  his 
stay  in  the  mountains,  and  felt  that  something  had 
occurred  which  he  could  not  fathom.  Graydon's 
manner  Jrt  parting  and  since,  during  business  hours, 
had  confirmed  this  impression.  He  was  almost  as 
grave  and  reticent  as  the  banker  himself,  and  the 
latter  began  to  chafe  and  grow  irritable  over  the 
problem  which  he  was  bent  on  seeing  solved  in  but 
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one  way.  He  looked  askance  and  discontentedly  at 
Graydon  during  dinner  in  the  evening.  When  they 
were  alone  he  was  fidgety  and  rather  curt  in  his  re- 
marks. At  last  he  burst  out,  ' "  Confound  it !  What 
has  happened  between  you  and  Madge  ?" 

"  She  has  refused  me,  that's  all,"  was  the  quiet 
reply. 

Mr.  Muir  gave  a  tow  whistle. 

"  Oh,  I  understood  you  the  other  evening,"  re- 
sumed Graydon.  "  The  phenomenal  penetratton 
on  which  you  so  pride  yourself  is  at  fault  for  once." 

The  banker  was  so  nonplussed  that  he  permitted 
his  cigar  to  go  out,  but  he  soon  reached  the  conclu- 
sion, "  He  has  bungled."  "  Well,"  he  asked  at 
last,  "  what  do  you  propose  to  do  ?" 

"  To  be  to  her  all  that  she  will  ever  permit,  and 
die  a  bachelor  for  her  sake  if  I  must." 

Mr.  Muir  lighted  his  Havana  again  and  puffed  in 
silence  for  a  while,  then  said,  "  I  like  that.  Your 
purpose  is  clearly  defined.  In  business  and  eveiy- 
thing  else  there  is  solid  comfort  in  knowing  what 
you  can  depend'upon." 

Madge's  replies  to  Graydon 's  letters  were  scancely 
more  than  notes,  but  they  were  breezy  little  affairs, 
fragrant  with  the  breath  of  the  mountains,  and  had 
an  excellent  tonic  effect  in  the  hot  city.  They 
usually  contained  a  description  of  what  sbe  had  seen 
or  of  some  locality  visited.  On  one  occasion  she 
wrote  : 

"  Late  in  the  afternoon  there  had  been  a  shower, 
not  gentle  and  pattering,  but  one  of  those  frightful, 
passionate  outbursts  which   are   not  infrequent  in 
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these  mountains.  The  wind  appeared  to  drive  black 
masses  of  clouds  from  all  directions  save  one,  which, 
meeting  over  the  height  occupied  by  the  hotel,  dis- 
charged torrents  of  rain.  At  last  the  wind  left  the 
writhing  trees  in  peace,  and  carried  the  deeply  shad- 
owing cloud  away  beyond  the  hills.  The  sun  broke 
forth,  and  nature  began  some  magic  work.  Calling 
the  mist  fairies  to  her  aid,  she  gathered  from  every 
ravine  and  clove  delicate  airy  clouds,  which  formed 
a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  mass  of  vapor.  Soon 
the  plain  below — the  wide  Hudson  valley — was  en- 
tirely shut  out,  as  though  a  great  white  curtain  had 
dropped  from  the  sky  to  the  mountain's  base.  Just 
then  the  setting  sun,  which  had  been  temporarily 
obscured,  shone  forth  in  glorious  brightness,  casting 
on  the  beautiful  cloud  curtain  the  dark,  clearly  de- 
fined shadow  of  the  mountain-top,  with  its  crown  of 
buildings,  even  the  towers  and  turrets  showing  with 
startling  distinctness.  It  was  like  a  mammoth,  well- 
cut  cameo,  or  a  gigantic  magic-lantern  effect,  with 
the  sun  as  a  calcium  light. 

"The  spectacle  tasted  only  a  few  moments. 
Then  the  cloudy  curtain  parted,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Hudson  was  seen  again,  spanned  by  a  rainbow." 

The  days  lengthened  into  weeks,  Graydon  coming 
every  Friday  afternoon,  and  wonderingly  slightly 
at  the  demurely  radiant  face  that  greeted  him. ' 
"  Truly,"  he  thought,  "  in  the  words  of  the  old 
hymn  she  *  puts  a  cheerful  courage  on.'  " 

At  times,  however,  she  would  be  a  little  pensive. 
Then  his  tones  would  have  a  greater  depth  and 
gentleness,    and    his    sympathy   was    very    sweet, 
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thinking  ; 

"  There  was  such  a  long,  weary  time  when  I  did 
need  it,  and  was  desolate  because  of  its  absence,  that 
I  must  have  a  little  now  to  oRset  those  gray,  lonely- 
days. 

She  had  thought  she  loved  him  before,  but  as 
she  saw  him  patiently  and  unselfishly  seeking  to 
brighten  her  life  in  every  possible  way,  with  no  bet- 
ter hope  than  that  at  some  time  in  the  indefinite 
future  she  might  give  him  what  was  left  of  her  heart 
after  the  old  fire  had  died  out,  her  former  affection 
seemed  as  pale  and  shadowy  as  she  was  herself  when 
first  she  learned  that  she  had  a  woman's  heart. 

Late  one  Friday  afternoon  he  startled  her  by  ask- 
ing abruptly,  * '  Madge,  what  has  become  of  that 
fellow  out  West  ?" 

"  Please  don't  speak  about  that  again,"  she  fal- 
tered. 

"  Oh  welt,  certainly  not,  if  you  don't  wish  me  to  ; 
but  I  thought  if  there  was  any  chance—" 

"  Chance  for  what,  Graydon  ?" 

"  Confound  him  !  I  don't  suppose  I  could  do 
anything.  I  want  to  make  you  happy,  Madge.  I 
feel  just  like  taking  the  idiot  by  the  ear,  bring- 
ing him  to  you.  .ind  saying,  '  There,  you  uncon- 
scionable fool,  look  at  that  girl — '  You  know 
what  I  mean.  I'm  suggesting  the  spirit,  not  the 
letter  of  my  action.  But,  Madge,  believe  me,  if  I 
could  help  you  at  any  cost  to  myself — " 

"  Is  your  regard  for  me,  of  which  you  spoke,  so 
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slight  that  you  could  go  to  work  deliberately  to 
bring  that  man  to  me  ?" 

"  There  is  no  regard  about  it.  My  love  for  you 
Is  so  great  that  I  would  do  anything  to  make  you 
happy." 

"  Madge,"  called  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Muir,  who  was 
following  them  with  her  husband,  "where  are  you 
and  Graydon  ?" 

"  Here  !"  cried  Madge,  springing  up.  Then  she 
gave  her  hand  to  him,  and  he  saw  that  there  were 
tears  in  her  eyes.  "Graydon,"  she  said,  "I 
couldn't  ask  a  stronger  test  than  that.  I  can't  tell 
you  how  1  appreciate  it.  I  shall  never  impose  any 
such  task  upon  you." 

■'  Don't  hesitate  on  my  account.  I  admit  that  it 
would  be  harder  than  one  of  the  labors  of  Hercules, 
but  you  command  me  now  and  always.  Nothing 
is  so  bad  as  to  know  that  you  are  unhappy." 

"  Do  I  seem  very  unhappy?" 

"No,  you  brave  little  woman!  but  who  could 
guess  the  truth  if  you  were  ?  My  knowledge  is  not 
derived  from  your  usual  manner." 

"  It  is  a  pity  if  I  cannot  be  patient  when  you  set 
me  so  good  an  example,"  she  said,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Muir  approached. 

When  they  were  alone  again  for  a  brief  time  dur- 
ing the  ramble,  Graydon  resumed  :  "  I  wish  to 
make  sure  of  your  confidence,  Madge  ;  I  wish  you 
to  take  me  at  my  word.  I  don't  think  you  have 
been  quite  just  to  me.  I  am  not  a  cold-blooded 
fellow,  and,  no  doubt,  am  given  to  impressions  and 
impulses;  but  I  think  constancy  is  one  of  my  traits. 
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understood  you  immediately  alter  my  return,  and 
then  that  very  misapprehension  kept  me  worried 
and  perplexed  much  of  the  time.  I  was  true  to 
Miss  Wildmere  as  long  as  there  was  anything  to  be 
constant  to,  and  yet  for  years  she  was  scarcely  any- 
thing more  than  a  fancy,  a  preference.  Since  my 
return  you  know  just  what  she  was  to  me.  Noth- 
ing is  more  certain  than  that  I  never  loved  her.  I 
did  not  know  what  the  word  meant  then.  There  is 
a  chapter  in  your  history  that  I  don't  know  much 
about,  but  I  am  sure  I  could  make  good  my  word 
to  do  anything  within  my  power  to  bring  you  happi- 
ness. I  have  imagined  that  a  little  management, 
guided  by  tact  and  absolute  fidelity—" 

"  Don't  say  anything  more  about  that.  Gray- 
don,"  she  said,  firmly.  "  Not  if  my  heart  broke  a 
thousand  times  would  I  seek  a  man  or  permit  him 
to  be  sought  for  me  in  any  such  way  as  you  sug- 
gest." 

"That's settled,  then." 

"  That's  settled  forever." 

"  Well,  in   that  case,"  he  said,  with  a  short,  ner-   - 
vous  laugh,  "  there  may  be  a  chance  for  me  within 
the  next  hundred  years," 

"  Are  you  so  willing  to  take  a  woman  who  had 
once  given  her  heart  to  another  ?" 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  'a  woman.'  I 
would  take  j/ou,  Madge,  under  any  circumstances 
that  I  can  imagine." 

"  Graydon,"  said  Mrs.  Muir,  suddenly  appearing 
around  a  turn  in  the  walk.  "  what  is  the  matter  with 
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you  ?  Why  can't  you  and  Madge  keep  with  us 
more  ?  For  some  reason  we  afe  getting  separated 
all  the  time.  This  is  a  lovely  spot.  Let  us  sit 
down  here  Hke  a  family  party  and  have  a  little 
music,  1  just  long  to  get  back  home,  so  that 
Madge  may  sing  for  us  as  much  as  we  wish.  Here 
she  would  attract  the  attention  of  strangers,  and 
that  ends  the  matter  ;  and  so  I  feel  as  if  1  had  a 
rare  singing  bird,  but  never  a  song.  In  this  secluded 
place  no  others  will  hear  you,  Madge," 

"Very  well.  What  do  you  wish?  I  feel  like 
singing." 

"  Make  your  own  choice," 

"  I'll  give  you  an  old  song,  then,  about  friend- 
ship ;"  and  with  notes  rivalling  those  of  a  hermit- 
thrush  that  had  been  chanting  vespers  in  the  dense 
woods  near  by,  she  sung  a  quaint  melody,  her  voice 
wakening  faint  echoes  from  the  adjacent  rocks. 
When  she  came  to  the  last  lines  she  gave  Graydon  a 
shy  glance,  which  seemed  to  signify,  "  These  words 
are  for  you." 

"  Kinder  than  Love  is  mj  tru«  friend. 
He'd  die  for  me  if  that  would  end 
My  sorrow.     Yes,  would  live  for  me — 
Suffer  and  live  ungelGshly  ; 
And  thai  for  him  would  harder  be 
Tban  at  my  feet  (o  die  for  me," 

As  she  ceased  she  again  encountered  his  steadfast 
gaze' with  a  glance  which  said,  "  Have  I  not  done 
you  justice  ?" 

He  was  satisfied,  and  felt  that  the  presence  of  his 
relatives  had  secured  a  sweeter  answer  than  might 
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tented  ly. 

"What  an  appreciative  remark,  Henry!"  said 
Madge,  laughing. 

"  It  was  ;  and  it  expressed  my  views,"  said  the 
banker,  dryly,  "Come,  Mary,  let  us  go  home  to 
supper." 

"  Now,  I  think  the  song  very  pretty,"  said  Mary, 
"  only  there  are  no  such  people  nowadays." 

As  Madge  followed  with  Graydon  she  continued 
laughing  softly  to  herself. 

"  You  are  not  hiding  vexation  at  Henry?"  Gray- 
don asked. 

"  Oh  no,  I  understand  Henry,  You  think  I  am 
always  hiding  something.  You  at  least  should  have 
understood  my  song." 

"  Yes,  Madge,"  he  said,  gravely,  "  and  you  also 
made  it  clear  that  you  understood  me.  I  am  con- 
tent." 

She  laughed,  imitating  the  ejaculation. 

"  Henry's  '  humph  !  '  was  too  rich  for  anything. 
it  meant  volumes.  What  sentimental  fools  he 
thinks  us  to  be  I" 

"  Henry  could  no  more  understand  such  a  song 
than  sing  it,"  was  Graydon's  somewhat  irritable  re- 
sponse. 

"  No  matter.  Such  men  are  invaluable  in  the 
world.  My  nature  h  very  much  in  accord  with 
Henry's,  and  so  far  as  he  has  had  experience,  he  is 
very  sound." 
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"  With  your  saving  clause  in  mind,  I  agree  with 
you  perfectly  about  Henry,  but  not  about  yourself. 
Your  nature,  Madge,  like  your  voice,  has  a  wide 
compass. ' ' 

With  this  one  exception  there  was  no  other 
spoken  reference  during  the  remainder  of  the  sum- 
mer to  the  attitude  toward  her  which  he  now  main- 
tained in  thought  and  action.  The  season  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  she  had  enjoyed  the  latter 
part  of  it  beyond  her  fondest  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions. She  made  a  few  congenial  acquaint  a  nce.'i  at 
the  hotel,  and  with  them  never  wearied  in  explorinjj 
the  paths  that  converged  at  the  great  caravansarj-, 
and  in  visiting  the  various  outlooks  from  which  the 
same  wide  landscapes  presented  ever-changing  as- 
pects. Chief  among  these  friends  was  a  middle- 
aged  artist,  who  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  genius 
of  the  mountains,  and  who  had  no  little  skill  in 
catching  and  idealizing  the  lovely  effects  he  saw. 
He  proved  her  best  guide,  for  he  had  long  haunted 
the  region,  and  the  majority  of  the  paths  were  due 
to  his  taste  and  explorations.  In  such  congenial 
tasks  he  acted  as  agent  for  the  sagacious  and  liberal 
owner  of  the  vast  property,  who  was  so  wise  that  in 
his  dealings  with  nature  he  employed  one  that  loved 
and  understood  her.  To  Madge  the  artist  showed 
his  favorite  nooks  and  haunts,  where  the  wild  beauty 
1  f  the  hills  dwelt  like  a  living  presence,  and  the 
si'-Mierynot  yet  painted  which,  from  certain  stand- 
points, almost  composed  itself  on  the  canvas.  Thus 
he  taught  her  to  see  the  region  somewhat  as  he  did, 
and  to  find  in  the  general  beauty  definite,  natural 
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She  greatly  en  joyed  watching  with  him  the  wonder- 
ful moonlight  effects  on  the  vast  shaggy  sides  and 
summit  of  High  Peak,  that  reared  its  almost  untrod- 
den solitudes  opposite  the  hotel.  This  mountain 
was  the  favorite  haunt  of  fantastic  clouds.  Some- 
times in  the  form  of  detached  mists  they  would  pass 
up  rapidly  like  white  spectres  from  the  vast  chasm 
of  the  Kaaterskill.  Again  a  heavy  mass  would  set- 
tle on  the  whole  length  of  the  mountain,  the  out- 
lines of  which  would  be  lost,  and  the  whole  take  the 
semblance  of  one  vast  height  crowned  with  the 
moon's  radiance.  Nothing  fascinated  Madge  more 
than  to  observe  how  the  artist  caught  the  essential 
elements  of  beauty  in  the  changing  cloud  scenery 
and  reproduced  the  effects  on  a  few  inches  of  canvas, 
and  in  her  better  appreciation  of  similar  scenery 
thereafter,  she  saw  how  true  it  is  that  art  may  be  the 
interpreter  of  nature. 

The  fine  music  and  varied  entertainments  at  the 
house  served  also  to  beguile  her  time.  On  one 
occasion  the  young  people  were  arranging  a  series 
of  tableaux,  and  she  was  asked  to  personate  Jeph- 
tha's  daughter.  When  the  curtain  rose  on  her 
lovely  face  and  large,  dark  eyes,  the  Hebrew  maiden 
and  her  pathetic  history  grew  into  vivid  reality 
against  the  dim  background  of  the  past. 

After  all,  the  time  that  intervened  between  Mon- 
day and  Friday  afternoon  was  spent  in  waiting,  and 
even  the  hours  toward  the  last  were  counted.  The 
expression  in  Graydon's  dark  blue  eyes  was  always 
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the  same  when  he  greeted  her,  and  recalled  the 
line : 

"  Kinder  Ihan  Love  is  my  true  friend." 

On  Saturdays  they  took  long  tramps,  seeking 
objective  points  far  beyond  the  range  of  ordinaiy 
ramblers. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

THE   END   OF  THE   WOOING. 

MADGE  had  often  turned  wistful  eyes  toward 
High  Peak,  and  on  the  last  Saturday  before 
their  final  return  to  the  city  she  said  to  Graydon, 

Dare  we  attempt  it  ?  Perhaps  if  we  gave  the  day 
to  the  climb,  and  took  it  leisurely — " 

"There's  no  'perhaps'  about  it.  We'll  go  if 
you  wish.  I  should  like  nothing  better  than  to  get 
lost  with  you." 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  getting  lost,"  she  replied, 
hastily.  "The  hotel  must  be  visible  from  the 
whole  line  of  its  summit,  and  I  am  told  that  there 
is  a  path  to  the  top  of  the  mountain." 

"  I  will  be  ready  in  half  an  hour,"  he  said. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  in  early  September.  The  air 
was  soft,  yet  cool  and  bracing  enough  to  make 
climbing  agreeable.  Graydon  had  a  lunch  basket, 
which  he  could  sling  over  his  shoulder,  well  filled, 
and  ordered  a  carriage.  "  There  is  no  need  of  our 
tramping  over  the  intervening  miles  of  dusty  roads 
which  must  be  passed  before  we  begin  our  climb," 
he  said,  "  and  the  distance  we  ride  will  make  a, 
pleasant  drive  for  Mary  and  the  children." 
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Madge  and  Graydon  reached  the  summit  without 
any  great  difficulty,  Mary  having  returned  with  the 
assurance  that  they  would  6nd  their  own  way  back 
to  the  hotel. 

As  the  hours  passed,  Graydon  began  to  gather 
more  hope  than  he  had  dared  to  entertain  since  his 
shattered  theory  had  so  disheartened  him.  In  spite 
of  his  fancied  knowledge  about  Madge,  it  was  hard 
to  believe  she  was  very  unhappy  that  morning. 
There  was  an  elasticity  to  her  step,  a  ring  of  genu- 
ine gladness  in  her  tones  and  laugh,  which  did  not 
suggest  that  she  was  consciously  carrying  a  heavy 
burden. 

"  She  certainly  is  the  bravest  and  most  unselfish 
girl  I  ever  imagined,"  he  thought,  as  they  left  the 
highest  point  after  enjoying  the  view.  "  With  an 
art  so  inimitable  as  to  be  artless,  she  has  tried  to 
give  me  enjoyment.  Instead  of  regarding  herself  as 
one  to  be  entertained,  she  has  been  pouring  forth 
words,  fancies,  snatches  of  song  like  sparkling  wine, 
and  I  am  exhilarated  instead  of  being  wearied." 

When  at  last  they  found  a  spring  at  which  to  eat 
their  lunch,  he  told  her  so,  concluding,  "This 
mountain  air  does  you  good,  Madge." 

"  So  do  you,"  she  replied,  with  a  piquant  nod. 
"  Don't  be  conceited  when  I  tell  you  that  you  are 
good  company." 

"  No  ;  but  I  can't  help  being  happy." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  It  doesn't  seem  to  take  much  to 
make  you  happy." 

"  Not  very  much  from  you." 

"  Pass  mc  a  biscuit,  Graydon  ;  I  want  something 
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more  substantial  than  fine  speeches  after  our  climb. 
Isn't  all  this  truly  Arcadian— this  mossy  rug  on 
which  we  have  placed  our  lunch,  the  trees  whisper- 
ing about  us  overhead,  and  the  spring  there  bub- 
bling over  with  something  concerning  which  it  mur- 
murs so  contentedly?" 

' '  I  wonder  what  they  think  of  us  !  I  can  imagine 
one  thing." 

■'  You  are  always  imagining.  The  idea  of  your 
being  a  banker  !  Well,  there  is  a  loud  whisper  from 
the  trees.     What  was  remarked  ?" 

"  That  yonder  Httle  girl  doesn't  look  so  very  un- 
happy." 

"  No,  Graydon,"  she  said,  earnestly,  "  you  make 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  very  bright  to  me.  No  girl 
ever  had  a  truer  friend  than  you  are  becoming." 

"  Have  become,  Madge." 

"Graydon,"  she  said,  eagerly,  as  if  hastening 
from  dangerous  ground,  "  the  hotel  is  there  just  op- 
posite to  us.  Don't  you  think  we  could  scramble 
down  the  mountain  here,  and  return  by  Kaaterskill 
Clove  and  the  Falls  ?  It  would  be  such  fun,  and 
save  such  a  very  long  distance  !" 

"  We'll  try  it,"  he  said. 

"  Come,"  she  resumed,  brusquely,  "  you  arc 
spoiling  me.  You  say  yes  to  everything.  IE  you 
don't  think  it  safe  or  best  you  must  not  humor 
me." 

"  We  can  soon  learn  whether  it's  safe  and  prac- 
ticable, and  there  is  no  danger  of  losing  our  way. 
We  have  only  to  return  over  the  mountain  in  order 
to  strike  the  path  somewhere  at  right  angles." 
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"  Let  US  hasten,  then.  I  am  in  the  mood  to  end 
our  sojourn  in  the  Catskills  by  an  hour  or  two  of 
contact  with  nature  absolutely  primitive.  The 
scenes  we  shall  pass  through  will  be  so  pleasant  to 
think  of  by  a  winter  fire." 

"  Winter  fire  ?  That's  capital !  You  are  not  go- 
ing back  to  Santa  Barbara,  Madge  ?" 

"I  haven't  promised  that, — I  haven't  promised 
anything." 

"  No  ;   I  have  done  all  the  promising." 

"  You  did  so  of  your  own  free  will." 

"  And  of  my  own  free  will  shall  keep  my  promises. 
No,  don't  let  us  leave  any  remnants  of  our  lunch. 
Should  we  get  lost  you  will  want  something  more 
substantial  than  fine  speeches." 

"  I  shall  indeed." 

Graydon  filled  from  the  spring  the  bottle  which 
had  contained  milk  ;  and  then  packing  his  little 
hamper  he  led  the  way  downward,  over  and  through 
obstacles  which  often  involved  no  little  difficulty, 
and  sometimes  almost  danger. 

"  May  I  help  you  all  I  please  ?"  he  asked, 

"  Yes,  when  I  can't  help  myself." 

Then  he  began  to  rejoice  over  the  ruggedness  of 
the  way,  which  made  it  proper  to  take  her  hand  so 
often,  and  at  times  even  to  lift  her  over  a  fallen  tree. 

"  What  fun  it  is  !"  cried  Madge. 

"  The  best  I  ever  had,"  he  replied,  promptly. 

But  they  had  not  realized  the  diflficultyof  their 
attempt ;  for  when  little  more  than  half  way  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  they  came  to  a  ledge  down 
which  there  appeared  no  place  for  safe  descent.     As 
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they  were  skirting  this  precipice  perilously  near  the 
edge,  he  holding  Madge's  hand,  some  loose  debris 
gave  way  beneath  his  feet. 

Instead  of  instinctively  clinging  to  Madge's  hand, 
even  in  the  act  of  falling  he  threw  it  up  and  around 
a  small  tree,  which  she  grasped,  and  regained  her 
footing,  while  he  went  down  and  disappeared. 

At  first  she  was  so  appalled  that  she  could  do  no 
more  than  clutch  the  tree  convulsively  and  look 
with  blank  horror  at  the  spot  where  she  had  seen 
him  last.  Then  came  the  thought,  "  His  life  may 
now  depend  upon  me." 

The  distance  he  had  fallen  would  not  be  necessa- 
rily fatal,  and  below  the  ledge  there  were  low 
scrubby  trees  that  might  have  broken  the  impetus 
of  his  descent.  She  called  in  tones  that  might 
have  evoked  an  answer  even  from  the  lips  of 
death  ;  then,  with  a  resolution  in  her  pallid  face 
which  nothing  should  daunt,  she  sought  to  reach 
his  side. 

At  first  Graydon  was  utterly  unconscious.  At 
last,  like  a  dim  light  entering  a  darkened  room, 
thought  and  memory  began  to  revive.  He  re- 
membered that  he  had  been  at  Madge's  side,  and 
had  fallen  ;  he  had  grasped  at  branches  of  trees  as 
he  passed  through  them,  and  then  all  had  become 
dark.  He  tried  to  speak,  to  call  his  companion,  but 
found  he  coutd  not.  He  almost  doubted  whether 
he  was  alive  in  the  flesh.  If  he  were  he  must  have 
received  some  terrible  injury  that  had  caused  a 
strange  paralysis. 

His  confused  thoughts  finallv  centred  wholly  on 
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Madge.  Had  she  fallen  ?  The  thought  of  her,  per- 
haps injured,  possibly  lying  unconscious  or  dead 
near  him,  and  he  helpless,  caused  a  dull,  vague 
dread,  like  a  cold  tide,  to  overwhehn  his  very  soul. 
He  tried  to  move,  to  spring  up,  but  only  his  mind 
appeared  free.  Then  he  thought  he  recognized  her 
voice  calling  in  the  distance.  Soon,  with  alterna- 
tions of  hope  and  fear,  he  heard  her  steps  and  voice 
draw  nearer.  She  had  evidently  found  a  way  down 
the  ledge,  and  was  coming  along  its  base  toward 
him — coming  swiftly,  almost  recklessly. 

She  was  at  his  side.  Her  low,  terror-stricken  cry- 
chilled  his  heart.  Was  he  dead  P  and  was  it  his 
soul  only,  lingering  in  the  body,  that  was  cognizant 
of  all  this  ? 

Her  hand  was  on  his  pulse,  then  inside  his  vest 
against  his  heart. 

"  Oh,"  she  moaned,  "  can  he  be  dying  or  dead  ?  I 
-can't  find  his  pulse,  nor  does  his  heart  seem  to  beat. 
He  is  so  pale,  so  deathly  pale,  even  to  his  lips. 

He  knew  that  she  was  lifting  him  into  a  different 
and  easier  position,  and  wondered  at  the  muscular 
power  she  exerted,  even  under  excitement. 

"  Why,  why,"  she  exclaimed  in  horror,  "  he  is 
cold,  strangely  cold !  His  hands  and  brow  are 
almost  like  ice,  and  wet  with  the  dew  of  death." 

She  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  extreme  cold- 
ness and  a  clammy  perspiration  would  be  among  the 
results  of  such  a  severe  shock. 

"  Graydon,"  she  gasped,  "  Graydon  !"  Then 
after  a  moment:  "O  God,  if  he  should  never 
know  !" 
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basket,  and  found  that  the  bottle  containing  water 
was  not  broken,  for  he  felt  drops  dashed  on  his  face, 
and  his  lips  moistened  ;  but  the  same  stony  paraly- 
sis enchained  him.  Then  she  sent  out  her  voice  for 
help,  and  there  was  agony,  terror,  and  heart-break 
in  her  cry. 

Realizing  the  futility  of  this  on  the  lonely  moun- 
tain-side, she  soon  ceased,  and  again  sought,  with 
almost  desperate  energy,  to  restore  him,  crying  and 
moaning  meanwhile  in  a  way  that  smote  his  heart. 
At  last  she  threw  herself  on  his  breast  with  the  bit- 
ter cry  : 

"O  Graydon,  Graydon,  arc  you  dying?  Will 
you  nevfr  know  ?  O  my  heart's  true  love,  shall  I 
never  have  a  chance  to  tell  you  that  it  was  you  1 
loved — you  only  !  It  was  for  you  I  went  away  alone 
to  die,  I  feared.  For  you  I  struggled  back  to  Ufe, 
and  toiled  and  prayed  that  I  might  be  your  fair 
ideal ;  and  now  you  may  never  know.  Graydon, 
Graydon,  I  would  give  you  the  very  blood  out  of  my 
heart —  O  God,  1  can't  restore  him  !"  she  moaned, 
in  a  choking  voice,  and  then  he  knew  from  her 
dead  weight  upon  his  breast  that  she  had  fainted. 

This  mental  anguish  and  the  effort  he  put  forth 
to  respond  to  these  words  caused  great  beads  of 
sweat  to  start  out  upon  his  face.  Suddenly,  as  if  a 
giant  hand  was  lifted,  the  effects  of  the  shock  result- 
ing from  his  fall  passed  away.  He  opened  his  eyes, 
and  there  was  Madge,  with  her  face  buried  upon  his 
breast,  in  brief  oblivion  from  fears  that  threatened 
to  crush  at  once  hope  and  life. 
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To  his  great  joy  he  found  that  he  could  move. 
Feebly,  and  with  great  difficulty,  he  lifted  her  head 
and  tried  to  regain  his  feet.  He  found  this  impos- 
sible, and  soon  realized  that  his  leg  was  broken. 
He  now  saw  that  he  must  act  wisely  and  carefully, 
or  their  plight  would  be  serious  indeed  ;  and  yet  his 
mind  was  in  such  a  tumult  of  immeasurable  joy  at 
his  discovery  that  he  would  not  in  the  least  regret 
the  accident,  if  assured  of  her  safety. 

At  last,  in  response  to  his  efforts,  she  began  to 
revive.  The  sense  of  responsibility,  the  necessity 
for  action  on  her  part,  had  been  so  great  immedi- 
ately before  she  had  fainted  under  the  stress  of  one 
overwhelming  fear,  that  her  mind,  even  during  un- 
consciousness, may  have  put  forth  effort  to  regain  its 
hold  upon  sense.  She  found  herself  leaning  against 
a  prostrate  tree,  and  Graydon  sitting  near,  speaking 
to  her  in  soothing  and  encouraging  tones. 

In  response  to  her  bewildered,  troubled  look  of 
inquiry,  he  said,  cheerfully,  and  in  natural  tones, 
"  Don't  worry,  Madge,  or  be  frightened." 

"  What  has  happened,  Graydon?" 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  know,  and  you  must  supply 
the  rest.  We  were  proceeding  along  that  ledge 
above  us,  and  trying  to  find  a  safe  place  to  climb 
down." 

A  slow  deep  color  began  to  take  the  place  of  her 
pallor,  showing  that  ber  own  memory  was  supplying 
all  that  had  occurred. 

"You  know  I  fell,  Madge.  Thank  God,  I  did 
not  carry  you  down  with  me  !" 

"  Any    other    man    would,"    .she    said,    almost 
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brusquely.  "  You  threw  my  hand  back  around  a. 
tree. ' ' 

"Did  I?"  exclaimed  Graydon,  very  innocently 
and  gladly.  "  Well,  everything  became  very  con- 
fused after  that.  1  must  have  been  unconscious.  I 
do  remember  grasping  at  the  branches  as  I  passed 
through  these  low  trees  above  us — " 

"  You  must  have  caught  one  of  them,  Graydon," 
she  said,  eagerly,  turning  toward  him  again,  "  for  a 
large  limb  had  broken  off  and  was  lying  upon 
you."" 

"  Was  it  so?  Perhaps  I  owe  it  a  good  turn,  for 
it  may  have  so  broken  my  fall  as  to  have  saved  my 
life.  Well,  in  some  way,  you,  true,  brave  little  girl, 
you  must  have  reached  me,  and,  finding  that  you 
could  not  restore  me,  and  imagining  1  was  dead  or 
dying,  you  fainted  yourself  from  the  nervous  shock  of 
it  all.  When  I  recovered  the  use  of  my  senses  I 
found  evidence  that  you  had  been  trying  to  revive 
me.  Now,  Madge,  we  must  both  be  brave  and 
sensible.  We  must  regain  the  full  possession  of 
our  wits  as  soon  as  possible.  Can  you  be  very 
brave  and  sensible  (to  use  your  favorite  word)  if  I 
tell  you  something?" 

"  Yes>  Graydon,"  she  said.  "  I  can  do  anything, 
now  that  I  know  you  are  going  to  live." 

"  I  am  very  much  alive,  and  shall  be  thoroughly 
conscious  of  the  fact  for  some  time  to  come.  You 
must  keep  perfectly  cool  and  rational,  for  what  has 
happened  is  a  very  serious  affair  under  the  circum- 
stances."     Her  scarlet   face  was  turned  from  him 
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^ain.  "Madge,"  he  concluded,  in  quiet  tones, 
"  I've  broken  my  leg." 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  she  said,  with  a  look  of  intense 
relief. 

"  Isn't  that  enough  ?     I'm  helpless." 

"  I'm  not,"  and  she  sprung  to  her  feet.  "  Why, 
Graydon,  it  might  have  been  a  hundredfold  worse. 
I  thought  it  was  immeasurably  worse,"  she  said, 
suppressing  a  sob,  "  You  might  have  been  killed. 
See  how  far  you  fell  !  I  feared  you  might  have  re- 
ceived some  terrible  internal  injury — " 

"  I  have ;  but  that's  a  chronic  affair,  as  you 
know,"  he  interrupted,  laughing. 

His  mirth  and  allusion  did  more  to  restore  her 
than  all  else,  for  he  appeared  the  same  friend  that 
she  thought  she  had  lost. 

"  Now  that  it  is  so  evident  that  you  will  survive 
all  your  injuries,"  she  resumed,  with  an  answering 
laugh,  "  I  am  myself  again.  You  direct  me  what 
to  do. ' ' 

"I  shall,  indeed,  have  to  depend  on  you  almost 
wholly  ;  and  the  fact  that  another  must  look  to  you 
in  such  a  strait  will  do  more  to  keep  you  up  than  all 
cordials  and  stimulants.  I  can  do  very  little  my- 
self—" 

"  Foi^ive  me,  Graydon,  You  know  I  am  not 
indifferent.  Are  you  in  much  pain  ?"  and  her  voice 
was  very  gentle, 

"Not  yet.  You  must  act  contTary  to  yc  ir  in- 
stincts for  once,  and  exert  all  your  ingenuity  to  at- 
tract attention.     First,  we  must  have  a  fire  ;  mean-i 
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while  I  shall  light  a  ciyar,  which  will  help  me  think 
and  banish  the  impression  that  we  are  lost  babes  in 
the  woods.  The  smoke,  you  see,  will  draw  eyes  to 
this  spot — the  smoke  of  the  fire,  I  mean." 

"  I'm  following  you  correctly." 

'■  You  must  have  followed  me  very  bravely, 
heroic  little  woman  that  you  are  !  You  are  indeed 
unlike  other  girls,  who  would  never  have  reached 
me  except  by  tumbling  after — " 

"  Come,  no  more  reminiscences  till  you  are  safi; 
at  the  hotel,  and  your  leg  mended," 

"  Very  well,  I  direct,  but  you  command.  As  soon 
as  we  have  a  column  of  smoke  ascending  from  this 
point,  you  must  try  to  find  an  open  space  near  here, 
and  wave  something  white  as  a  signal  of  distress," 

He  had  scarcely  concluded  before  she  was  at 
work.  The  prostrate  tree  against  which  he  had 
managed  to  place  her  at  such  pain  to  his  broken 
limb  served  as  a  back-log,  and  soon  a  column  of 
smoke  was  ascending.  At  times  she  would  turn  a 
shy,  half-doubting,  half-questioning  glance  at  him, 
but  he  would  smile  so  naturally  and  speak  so  frankly 
that  the  suspicion  that  he  had  heard  her  words 
almost  parsed  from  her  mind. 

"  Madge,"  he  said,  "  in  finding  an  outlook 
toward  the  hotel  or  valley,  don't  go  far  away,  if 
possible.  It  makes  me  awfully  nervous  to  think  of 
you  climbing  alone." 

Sh(  found  a  projecting  rock  beneath  them  within 
calling  distance,  and  on  an  extemporized  pole  she 
fastened  the  napkins.  At  his  suggestion  she  waved 
them  only  downward  and  upward,  at  the  same  time 
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sending  out  her  powerful  voice  from  time  to  time  in 
a  cry  for  help. 

He,  left  alone,  sometimes  groaned  from  an  un- 
usually severe  twinge  of  pain,  and  again  laughed 
softly  to  himself  over  the  situation.  He  knew  that 
the  question  of  their  being  sought  and  found  was 
only  one  of  time,  and  he  would  have  been  willing 
to  have  had  all  his  bones  broken  should  this  have 
been  needful  to  secure  the  knowledge  which  now 
thrilled  his  very  soul  with  gladness.  The  past  grew 
perfectly  clear,  and  the  pearl  of  a  woman  who  had 
given  herself  to  him  so  long  ago  gained  a  more 
priceless  value  with  every  moment's  thought,  "Ah, 
sweet  Madge  !  I'm  the  blessed  idiot  you  loved  and 
toiled  for  at  Santa  Barbara  !  I  shouldn't  have  be- 
lieved that  such  a  thing  could  happen  in  this  hum- 
drum world." 

Nor  would  it  seem  that  the  attention  of  even  a 
fraction  of  that  great  world  could  be  obtained. 
The  shadows  of  evening  began  to  gather,  and 
Madge,  at  Graydon's  call,  returned,  wearied  and 
somewhat  discouraged. 

"  Cheer  up,"  he  said,  "  It  is  only  a  question  of 
time.  We  shall  soon  be  missed,  and  our  signals 
will  be  more  effective  when  it  is  dark.  See,  we 
shall  not  starve.  I  have  been  getting  supper  for 
you.  Keeping  the  remnants  of  our  lunch  wasn't  a 
bad  idea,  was  it  ?" 

"  Keeping  up  your  courage  and  mine  is  a  better 
one.     Graydon,  I  fear  you  are  suffering  very  much." 

"  O  Madge,  armies  of  men  have  broken  their 
legs  !    That's  nothing  but  a  little  disagreeable  prose, 
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while  this  adventure  with  you  is  something  to  talk 
and  laugh  over  all  our  lives.  I've  cut  my  boot  off 
and  bandaged  my  leg  as  well  as  I  could,  and  am 
now  hungry.  That's  a  good  sign,  I  shall  be  posi- 
tively hilarious  if  you  make  as  good  supper  as  this 
meagre  spread  permits.  Take  a  little  water,  for 
your  throat  must  be  parched.  You  will  have  to 
drink  it  from  the  bottle,  Pat's  fashion,  for  my 
rubber  cup  is  broken." 

"  Indeed,  a  little  water  is  all  I  want  at  present, 
and  1  must  gather  wood  for  the  fire  before  it  is 
darker. 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  laughing;  "supper  shall 
wait  for  you." 

The  vicinity  appeared  as  if  never  before  visited, 
and  there  was  an  abundance  of  dead  and  decaying 
wood  lying  about.  When  she  had  secured  a  lai^e 
quantity  of  this  she  came  and  sat  down  by  the  fire, 
and  said,  "  I  will  take  a  little  supper  now,  and  then 
it  will  be  so  dark  that  we  can  signal  in  some  other 
way." 

"Madge,"  said  Graydon,  earnestly,  "it  has  cut 
me  to  the  heart  to  He  helplessly  here  and  see  you 
doing  work  so  unsuitable." 

"Nothing  could  be  more  suitable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. You  do  think  we  shall  be  found  soon  ? 
Oh,  I'm  so  worried  about  you  !" 

"  More,  then,  than  I  am  about  myself.  I  shall 
have  to  play  invalid  for  some  time.  Won't  you  be 
my  nurse  occasionally?" 

"  Yes,  Graydon,  all  I  can." 

"  Why,  then,  don't  worry  about  me  at  all.     The 
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prospeci  makes  me  fairly  happy.  Come,  now,  eat 
the  whole  of  that  sandwich,' 

She  complied,  looking  thoughtfully  into  the  fire 
meanwhile.  By  the  light  of  the  flickering  blaze  he 
saw  the  trouble  and  worry  pass  from  her  brow  and 
the  expression  of  her  face  grow  as  quiet  and  con- 
tented as  that  of  a  child's.  At  last  she  said, 
"  Well,  this  does  seem  cosey  and  companionable,  in 
spite  of  everything.  There,  forgive  me,  Graydon  ; 
I  forgot  for  the  moment  that  you  were  in  pain." 

"  Was  I  ?  I  forgot  it,  too.  Sitting  there  in  the 
fifelight,  you  suggested  the  sweetest  picture  I  ever 
hope  to  see. " 

"  You  can't  be  in  extremis  when  you  begin  to 
compliment." 

"  Don'tyouwish  to  know  what  the  picture  was  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  if  it  will  help  you  pass  the  time  !" 

"  I  saw  you  sitting  by  a  hearth,  and  I  thought, '  If 
that  hearth  were  mine  it  would  be  the  loveliest  pict- 
ure the  world  had  known.'  Now  you  see  what  an 
egotist  I  am.  You  look  so  enchanting  in  that  fire- 
light that  I  cannot  resist —  I  would  try  so  hard  to 
be  worthy  of  you,  Madge.  Make  your  own  terms 
again,  as  I  said  once  to  you  before." 

"  My  own  terms?"  she  repeated,  turning  a  sud- 
den and  searching  glance  upon  him,  "  Then  tell 
me,  did  you  hear  what  I  said  this  afternoon  when  I 
first  found  you  ?" 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said,  flrmly  ; 
■'  Yes,  every  word  ;  but,  Madge,  you  must  not 
punish  me  for  what  I  could  not  help.  It  would  not 
be  right." 
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"  Could  you  hear  me  and  yet —  ' 

■'  I  could  hear  you  and  yet  could  not  move  a 
muscle  until  you  fainted,  and  then  my  intense 
mental  excitement  and  solicitude  must  have  broken 
the  paralysis  caused  by  the  shock  of  my  fall.  O 
Madge,  look  at  me  !  Only  a  false  pride  can  come 
between  us  now.  My  love  is  not  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  yours,  but  it  is  genuine,  and  it  will 
— it  will  last  as  long  as  I  do.  I  shall  bless  this  acci- 
dent and  all  the  pain  I  must  suffer  if  they  bring  you 
to  me." 

She  sprung  to  his  side,  and  putting  her  arm 
around  his  neck  said,  "  Graydon,  on  the  evening 
after  your  return  I  told  you  I  couldn't  be  your  sis- 
ter. You  know  why  now,  and  you  uttered  these 
words,  '  I  shall  have  to  take  you  as  you  are  if  I  ever 
find  out.  I  meant  to  win  you  if  I  could,  but  only 
by  being  such  a  girl  as  I  thought  you  would  love. 
Now  you  know  the  mystery  of  the  little  ghost,  and 
you  can  bring  to  me  that  '  idiot '  who  didn't  return 
my  love,  as  often  as  you  choose." 

"  Thank  Heaven  for  what  I  escaped  !  Thank 
God  for  what  I  have  won  !"  he  exclaimed, 

"  Won  ?  Nonsense  I  You  have  been  won,  not  I. 
O  Graydon,  wouldn't  you  have  been  amazed  and 
horrified  if  you  had  been  told,  yeans  ago,  that  the 
little  ghost  would  go  deliberately  to  work  to  woo  a 
man  and  take  him  from  another  girl  ?  Think  how 
dreadful  it  sounds  !  but  you  shall  now  know  the 
worst. ' ' 

"  It's  music  that  wi",  fill  my  life  with  gladness. 
Hovv  exquisitely  fine  your  nature  is,  that  you  could 
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do  this  with  such  absolute  maidenly  reserve  !  Sup- 
pose I  had  become  Stella  Wildmere's  bondman  ?" 

"  I  should  have  gone  back  to  Santa  Barbara,  and 
kept  my  secret." 

"  Horrible  !" 

'■  I  said  you  knew  all,  but  I  am  mistaken.  Now, 
dun't  be  shocked  back  into  your  kind  of  uncon- 
sciousness again.  I  did  another  horrid  thing.  I 
listened  and  learned  about  the  plot  by  which 
Arnault  meant  to  bring  Miss  Wildmere  to  a  deci- 
sion against  you  ;"  and  she  told  him  the  circum- 
stances, an'',  what  had  passed  between  herself  and 
Henry. 

His  arm  tightened  around  her  almost  convul- 
sively. "Madge,"  he  cried,  "you  have  not  only 
brought  nie  happiness— you  have  saved  me  from  a 
bitter,  lifelong  self-reproach  far  worse  than  pov- 
erty. How  can  I  ever  show  sufficient  devotion  in 
return  for  all  this  ?" 

"  By  being  sensible,  and  telling  me  how  to  make 
signals,  now  that  it  is  as  dark  as  it  will  be  this 
moonlit  night." 

"  Let  me  lean  on  you,  as  I  ever  shall  figuratively 
hereafter.  We  will  go  down  to  the  outlook  you 
found,  build  another  fire,  and  wave  burning  brands." 

This  was  done.  Henry  Muir,  who  had  grown 
very  solicitous,  saw  their  signals,  and  promptly  or- 
ganized a  rescuing  party.  A  wood-road  led  well  up 
toward  their  position,  and  with  the  aid  of  some 
employes  of  the  house  he  at  last  rescued  them. 
Graydon  was  weak  and  exhausted  from  pain  by 
the  time  he    reached    the    hotel,  yet  felt   that   his 
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The  next  day  he  was  taken  to  his  city  home,  and 
Madge  filled  the  days  of  his  convalescence  with  such 
varied  entertainment  that  he  threatened  to  break  his 
leg  again.  She  had  so  trained  her  voice  that  she 
read  or  sung  with  almost  tireless  ease.  To  furnish 
home  music,  to  shine  in  the  light  of  her  own  hearth, 
had  been  the  dream  of  her  ambition  ;  and  to  the 
man  she  had  won  she  made  that  hearth  the  centre 
of  the  gentle  force  which  controlled  and  blessed  his 
life. 

But  little  further  remains  to  be  said  concerning  the' 
other  characters  of  this  story.  The  severe  lesson  re- 
ceived by  Stella  Wildmere  had  a  permanent  effect 
upon  her  character.  It  did  not  result  in  a  very  high 
type  of  womanhood,  for  the  limitations  of  her  na- 
ture scarcely  permitted  this ;  but  it  brought  about 
decided  changes  for  the  better.  She  was  endowed 
with  fair  abilities  and  a  certain  hard,  practical  sense, 
which  enabled  her  to  see  the  folly  of  her  former 
scheme  of  life.  Blind,  inconsiderate  selfishness, 
which  asked  only,  "  What  do  I  wish  the  present 
moment?"  had  brought  humiliation  and  disaster, 
and,  as  her  father  had  suggested,  she  possessed  too 
much  mind  to  repeat  that  blunder.  She  recognized 
that  she  could  not  ignore  natural  laws  and  duties 
and  go  very  far  in  safety.  Therefore,  instead  of 
querulousness  and  repining,  or  showing  useless  re- 
sentment toward  her  father  for  misfortunes  which 
she  had  done  nothing  to  avert,  she  stepped  bravely 
and  helpfully  to  his  side,  and  amid  all  the  chaos  of 
the  financial  storni  that  was  wrecking  him  he  was 
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happier  than  he  had  been  for  years.  Her  beloved 
jewelry,  and  everything  that  could  be  legally  saved 
from  their  dismantled  home,  was  disposed  of  to  the 
best  advantage.  Then  very  modest  apartments 
were  taken  in  a  suburb,  and  both  she  and  her  father 
began  again.  He  obtained  a  clerkship  at  a  small 
salary,  and  she  aided  her  mother  in  making  every 
dollar  go  as  far  as  possible. 

Arnault  had  thought,  under  the  impulse  of  his 
pride,  that  he  could  renounce  her  forever,  but  found 
himself  mistaken.  She  would  not  depart  from  such 
heart  as  he  possessed,  nor  could  he  break  the  spell 
of  her  fascination.  His  interest  grew  so  absorbing 
that  he  kept  himself  informed  about  the  changes 
she  was  passing  through,  and  her  manner  of  meeting 
them.  As  a  result,  his  practical  soul  was  filled  with 
admiration,  and  he  felt  that  she  of  all  others  would 
be  the  wife  for  a  man  embarked  on  the  uncertain 
tides  of  Wall  Street.  At  last  he  wrote  to  her  and 
renewed  his  offer.     The  reply  was  characteristic. 

"  Your  offer  comes  too  late.  If,  instead  of  being 
one  of  the  principal  actors  in  that  humiliating  little 
drama  of  my  life,  you  had  stood  by  me  patiently 
and  faithfully,  I  would  have  given  you  at  once  my 
deepest  gratitude  and,  eventually,  my  love.  I  did 
not  deserve  such  constancy,  but  I  would  have  re- 
warded it  to  the  extent  of  my  ability.  You  thought 
I  was  mercenary.  I  was,  and  have  been  punished  ; 
but  you  forget  that  you  made  my  mercenary  spirit 
your  ally,  and  kept  me  from  becoming  engaged  to 
the  man  whom  you  well  knew  that  I  preferred.  My 
regard  for  him  is  not  so  deep,  however,  but  that  I 
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shall  survive  and 

If  you  had  been  kind  to  mc  during  those  bitter 
days,— if  you  had  kept  my  father  from  failure,  in- 
stead of  deserting  him  after  he  had  done  his  best 
for  you, — he  did  do  his  best  (or  you, — I  should  have 
valued  you  more  than  your  wealth,  and  proved  it  by 
my  life.  I  have  since  learned  that  I  am  not  afraid 
of  poverty,  and  that  I  must  find  truer  friends." 

Arnault,  like  so  many  others,  turned  from  what 
"  might  have  been"  to  his  pursuit  of  gold,  but  it 
had  lost  its  brightness  forever. 

An  old  admirer  of  Stella's,  a  jjlain,  sturdy  busi- 
ness man,  to  whom  she  had  scarcely  given  a  thought 
in  her  palmy  days,  eventually  renewed  his  atten- 
tions, and  won  as  much  love  as  the  girl  probably 
could  have  given  to  any  one.  By  his  aid  she  re 
stored  her  father's  broken  fortunes  and  established 
them  on  a  modest  but  secure  basis,  and  she  proved 
to  her  husband  a  sensible  wife,  always  recognizing 
that  in  promoting  his  best  interests  and  happiness 
she  secured  her  own. 

Dr.  Sommers  is  still  the  genial  physician  and  the 
Izaak  Walton  of  the  Catskills.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wendall  are  "  plodding  toward  home"  with  a  resig- 
nation that  is  almost  cheerful. 

Henry  Muir  continues  devoted  to  business,  and 
his  wife  is  devoted  to  him.  He  rarely  permits  a 
suitable  opportunity  to  pass  without  remarking  that 
the  two  sisters  are  the  "  most  sensible  women  in 
the  world." 

THE   END. 
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E.  P.  HOE'S  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Thi  lali  Dr.  K1HI.EV,  the  veliraa  critic  ej  iht  Ntw  Yffrk  Trviuru.  was 
■He  nf  Iht  first  to  reiffgnhcMv..  RoF.'s  succrss  as  a  writer  ef  fctim.  The 
■'■'UowiHg  paragraph  fntm  art  extended  review  of  "  Barriert  Burned  Away," 
Mr,  Hte's  Jirst  work,  was  from  Ms  pen  and  appeared  jean  after  its  pubUca 

•'Vie  can  that  accord  a  hcartj  commendaiion  to  this  work,  rsgaidcd 
as  an  imaginative  composition.  The  narrative  is  vigorous,  often  ii> 
'pnse,  but  rarely  it  ever  melodramatic.  lis  language  is  ufiuatly  no  lew 
:i:iMe  than  forcible  and  impressive.  It  betrays  a  power  of  inventioa 
iiJ  of  description  which  is  not  met  with  every  day  in  the  best  of  wri 
trs  of  popular  fiction,"— Z>r.  Xipley  in  the  N.   V.  Triiutu. 


The  foUoviing  figures  ■aiill  best  indicate  the  verdict  of  the  puHic 

upon  Mr.  Roe's  stories. 
Barriers  Burned  A^way, 

above  referred  !□,  is  in  its  49th  thoUMuid. 
What  Can  She  Do  ? 


Opening  of  a  Chestnut  Burr, 

From  Jest  to  Earnest, 

Near  to  Nature's  Heart, 

A  Knight  of  the  XlXth  Century, 

A  Face  Illumined, 

A  Day  of  Fate, 

Without  a  Home, 

His  Sombre  Rivals, 
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33d  thansuid 
49tli  thousand. 
44th  thonaand. 
39tb  thonaand. 
39th  thonaand. 
38tb  thousand. 
39th  thousand. 
46tb  thonaand 
33d   thoniand 
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Without  n  Home. 


the  origia  Aj 
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.kill  which  m  do  not  often  find 
Llled  niiEioui  noveU,"— ffa'/ri-'j  Mnpttine. 

A  Day  of  Ittt^. 

Wh^r'eY™l!rhiu  bteo'lifl^nbove  'bele.el of  bruta."— J/rt^"^* 

A  KnigM  of  Uts  XlXth  Century. 

LUCti  the  aulSor's  alreld^  well-established  repulati™.  Mr.  Roe  ii 
,  but  to  ft  deerce  Ihal  ii  not  unhodttiy,  apd  bu  boolu  will  be  leu 
ihanl  he  general  run  of  rellgioui  novels.'' ~S/riK£:/!tiii  Xi^*i/icam. 


igorous,  ofteD  inteose,  but  rarvly  if  ever  melodrftmatic.  Iti  lanouage  11  uBually 
:>  Icis  cbaste  than  forciblo  uid  iiopreuiTe.  Tt  hetrmya  a  power  of  invention  and 
Bteriptioci  which  a  not  met  with  overy  day  in  the  b«t  of  wxiiers  of  popular 
aion.''—I}r.  Rifltf,  in  lit  Ifnu  Vert  TrOntnt. 

Opening  of  **■  Chestnut  JSurr, 

"  The  character  of  the  selfish^  morbid,  cynical  hcto,  and  his  gmdual  tnji»- 
vmaiion  under  the  influeoce  of  the  sweet  and  high -spLrited  heroine,  are  portray- 

Ersations  are  animated  and  admirable." — Attaniic  Momlkly. 

Do 

am^  w 

iippul  theniHlva.    Mr.  Roe  is  cspcciallT  k 
e  of  occupation,'  "—Nrm  I'lri  Sivki-v  fiat 

A  Face  Illumined. 


His  Sombre  Kivatg. 

"  la  really  entitled  to  be  considered  a  itaiional  novel.    It  i 
ig  events  of  the  Civil  War.    The  description  of  the  battle  i 
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Abbott  (John  S.C.).  American 
Pioneers  and  Patriots.     A 

series  illustrating  liie  early  his- 
tory and  settlemeat  of  oar  coun- 
try. Each  in  one  volume  limo, 
illustrated  and  handsomely 
bound  in  hlack  and  gold.  Per 
volume,  >;.zs. 
Oolumbua  and  the  Disoonry  of 

Da  Soto,  the  Siacaverer  of  the 

Uiraiaetpiit. 
X.a  Salle  ;  Hta  Dlsooverlea  and 

Adveutarea  with  the  TT>rtimi« 

of  the  Northwest. 
Kllea  Standlah,  the  Captain  of 

the  PllfTiina. 
Oaptain.  Kldd  and  the  Baily 

American  Suocaneera. 
Feter  Stuyvewuit  and  the  Barly 

Settlement  of  New  Tork. 

StnuTKlea     of     otir     Inflmt 

Nation. 
Oeoive   Washington    and  the 

SeTolntionary  MTan. 
Daniel   Boone   and  the  Early 

Settlement  of  Xentocky. 
Kit  Canon,  the  Pioneer  of  the 

7ar  Wan. 
Paul  Jones,  the  Naval  Hero  of 

the  BevolnUon. 
David     Croskatt     and     SUirly 

Texan  Hlfltory. 

[These  attractive  volume*.  lUustn- 
ting  the  early  aectleinent  of  America, 
■nd  BliouDdliig  Willi  tales  of  conraEe 


ihe  young,  is  retold  wiih   sinetilar 
vividness  and   freshness.      In  Mila 


and  the  ctiivalric  deeds  of  knight- 
Indian  races,  his  grand  discovery  of 
Ihe  Mississippi,  and  bis  burial  m  its 
waters,  have  never  t>efore  been  lold 
BO  clearly,  connectedly  and  circum- 

Christopher  CarBon  la  Ihe  story  of 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  West. 

mance  of  the  wilderness. 

picture  of  the  early  Tiistory  of  New 
York  before  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  English.  The  character  of  the 
eccentric  Did  gcvemor  is  vigorously 


orthy  of  record,  the  life.hi 

jr  country's  archives. 

The  life  of  Crockett  is  a  i 

\  unquestiooable  mth.    It  i 
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La  Salle  was  one  of  the  purest  and 
noblest  ai  the  pioneers  of  American 
civiliiatjon,  and  as  such  hia  bisloiy 
^ould  be  read  and  understood. 

In  Columbus  wc  have  again  the 
story  of  the  discoveij  of  America, 
while  Ihc  lives  of  Fruntlin  aJid  Wash- 


Birtory  of  Italy,  by  John  S.  C, 

to  the  present.    Complete  in  one 
octavo  volume,  cloth,  |:.<». 
History  of  Riusia,  by  Tohn  S.  C. 
to  the  present.      Complete  in  one 

History  of  Austria,  by  John  S. 
C.  Abbott.  Uroucht  down  to  the 
present  time.  Complete  in  one 
octavo  volume,  cloth,  (:.». 

History  of  Prussia  and  The 
Franco-Pruaaian  War,  bv  John 


See  also  for  above  fi 


Complet 
:lo.h,  *>.<. 


Abbott  (Lyman,    S.D.),      A 

T T-  "'.OIT.       Being  the 

I  John  L.aicui  and 

1    country   parish. 

i6mo,  cloth,  ti.oo. 

Por  Family  ■Worship,  by  Lvhan 

Abbott,   D,D.,  Pan    i.  Scripture 

Selections;  Part  ^,  Family  Prayers, 

ismo,  cloth,  red  ftdgea,  f  1.50. 

["Dr.  Lyman  Abbott's  book   for 

Family  Worship,  will,  I  think,  supply 

arealwant.    Thereare  manypcople 

who  desire  to  have  regular  family 


n  sought.  Such  of  it 
luoyna  lu  i  iiavB  read  strilte  me  a 
cxcelleat.     Mauy  a  yoiwg  miniate 


I'or  Family  Worship,  omlintHil— 
whose  extemporaneous  prayers  ue 
often  unsatisiactory  to  both  bimsdl 
and  his  consrwation  m»  Blody  tlieiB 
with  profit/'— Phof.  E.  G.  Robinsom. 
D.D.,  Drown  University,  Providetice. 
''  Among  books  of  its  class  it  will 


s  performed  his   task  ' 


New  York.] 


Abbot(WimBJ.).  Bluejack- 
ets of  '61.  A  history  of  the 
Navy  in  the  Rebellion,  for  young 
jMiople,  Quarto,  cloth,  with 
many  full-page  pictures  of  great 
interest,  I3.00. 


Atwater  (Rev,  E.  £.,  S.D.). 
The  Sacred  Tabernacle  of 
theHebrewB.  With  fifty  full- 
page  illustrations,  octavo,  doth. 


careful  thourfit  and  of  a 


Tabernacle  was  in    itself,,  or  in  its 

obtained  than  by  the  stu^'  of  this 
work."— 7»(/V<j*f«'-ia».f 

BairdlChas.W..3)D.).  AHia- 
tory  of  the  Huf  uenot  Emi- 
^ation  to  America.    2  vols., 

octavo,  with  maps  and  illustra- 
tions, fS.oo. 
['■Dr.  Baird's  work  is  indeed  one 


e  been  fully 
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HiSTosT  or  Hkguenots,  ctmtix 
measured  by  historians.  £ 
maps,  views  of  places,  copies 


ably  fitted  for  hi 
style    befittia; 


ciaJly  by  the  t 


made  in  the  srcbivi 


A  Daoshtxr  of  Plfe.  A  Move 
Tha  Bow  of  Orange  Bibbon.  • 
Tbe  S^ulra  of  Saudal-Side.    . 


der's  Wife.'    It  is  the  most  natural 
story  I  b»ve  read  in  years,  and  is  de- 
lightf  ally  fresh  and  True  fromb<:Ei°- 
ning  to  end."— I.  Habsbton, 
"The  story  Is  unpretentious,  but 


purpose  "—BaitoK  Gtnie. 

"We  have  a  fine  sketch  of  life  in 
the  Sheilaads  as  the  background  o( 

Bcetwsare  striking,  the  characters  are 

o(  the  tale  shows  right  feeling  and 
insiehl.  Il  is  almtial  superfluous  to 
add  that  'Jan  Veddet;s  Wife'  ■■  in- 


fiell  <Bobert>.  Sours  from 
the  Dramatists.  Edited  with 
notes  and  biographical  sketches. 
One  vol.,  ismo,  printed  from 
new  plates  by  De  Vinne,  I1.50. 
["Lovers  o(  quaint  and  delicioiu 
things  in  poetry  will  lake  delieht  in 
this  collection.     The  author  has  in 


■"-1 


Bible  Steps  for  Little  PiU 
erims.  Stories  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  I'rofusely 
illtislrated.      i2mo. 

Bigot  (Charles),  Raphael 
and  the  Villa   Pamesina, 

Tratislated  from  the  French  bjr 
Marv   Healey.     With   fifteen 
engravings  of  Raphael's  master- 
pieces, by  TiBURCE  DE  Mare. 
The   edition   is   limited   to  150 

copies,  all  numbered  and  signed. 

Quarto,  uncut,  fiS.or 


Bowles  (Emily).     In  the  Ca- 

margue.      A   Novel,      lamo. 
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Brend&  Hothing  to  Hobody. 

A  Tale,      itimo,  cloth,  fo.75. 


Hn.  Browning.    A 

tion  printed  from  new  plates  by 

De  Vinne,      5  vols.   Svo,  with 

portrait  of  ibe  author,     l^rge 

paper    edition    printed    by   De 

Vinne,    limited   to   17s   copies, 

each  copy  numbered  and  signed, 

as  f ollowii ; 

On  vdlum,  2  copies. 

On  Japan  paper,  20  copies. 

On  Hoitand  paper,  i  jo  copies. 

A  few  copies  of   the   Holland 

edition  only  can  still  be  supplied 

at    fZ5.oo,       Library    edition,    5 

vols.    l6mo,  handsomely    printed, 

on  tine  paper,  and  bound  in  ctoth, 

with  gilt  aide  and  back,  gilt  tops, 

(■■Lovers  o[  Mn.  Browning  have 
long  wiali«t  for  a  complete  and  ^tis- 
lactoiy  American  edition  of  her 
woifa.      There   has    indeed  been  a 

T^  need  is  now  filled  by  the'  five 
beautiful  volumes  publlahciTby  Di>dd. 
Mead  &  Company.  It  is  not  often 
even  in  this  ageof  gtx>d  book-makinB 


"AlCogetbet  this  edituin  will  t 
and   permanendy  valuable   publi 


■".] 


publLca- 


Browninf  (Kobert).  Selec 
tions  from  the  Poetry  of 
Bobert  Browning,    with  an 

introductory  note   by  Richard 

Grant  White.  Printed  on 
linen  paper  by  De  Vinne.  With 
an  etched  portrait  by  Ritchie, 
i6mo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  $1.25. 
Large  paper  edition,  70  copies, 
printed  on  Japan  paper,  bound 
in  vellum,  at  ^15.00. 

["  The  work  of  collectfnE  and  ar- 
lanyius  the  tctms,  was  done  by  half 


nough 


n"early  all  the  best  of  Brow 
tffalo  Conmircial  AdvH 


t1^ 


Bryan  (MichaeD.   Dictionary 
of  Painters  and  Engravera 

A  new  edition  from  entirely 
newplates.  Revised  and  brought 
down  to  date.  To  be  issued  in 
about  12  parts.  Price,  per  part, 
in  paper  coveiB,  fl.ys.  Volume 
one  (containing  parts  I  to  6  in- 
clusive) now  ready.  Imperial 
octavo,  clotb,  |i2.oa 

["  Since  the  appearance  of  the  last 
edition    of   Bryants    '  Dictionary    of 

ts.  some  of  them 
7  records,  ^ilil^ 


^ai' ; 


Morelll  on  the  Itafian  pamters.  of 
Messrs.  Crowe  &  Cavalcaselk,  Weale 
a  Kramm  on  Flemish  and  Dutch  art, 
and  of  the  late  Sir  William  Slirlii^ 


itiala.    It  i,  aHticipattd  Ikat  tk 
maHtr  iHtrsduiik  will  tHlar, 
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Bimyan   (Jolm).     The    Fil- 
{^Tun's    Frogrees.     A    new 

edition,  with  numerous  illustra- 
lions  by  Sir  John  Gilbert, 
piinled  on  tinted  paper,  taste- 
luJIy   bound,    8vo,    cloth,    gill 

Do.,  do.,  plain  edges,  {l-jo. 


Bnickhardt  (Jacob).  The  Civ- 
ilization of  the  Period  of 
the  SenaiBsance  in  Italy.    3 

vols.  8vo,  illiistraled,  $7.50. 


CharleB  (Iffrs.  Andrew).     Sto- 
ries,   as   follows,   each   in   one 
vol.,  i2mo,  cloth,  fi.oo. 
SohonbeTK-CottB,  Family.  Chron- 


Early  Time.    iima.  clotb,  $1.00. 
Diary  of  Kitty  Treyolyan.    A 

story  ot  the  times  of  Wliiiefield 

Winifred  Bertram,  and  the 
■World  she  Uved  in.  lamo, 
cloih,  fi.oD. 

The  DrBytOnS  and  Davenanta. 

A  Siory  oi  the  Civil  Wars,    ijmo, 
cloUi,  (1.00, 
On  Both  Sides  of  the  Saa.     A 
Stoiy  of   the  Commonweahh  and 

The  Victory  of  the  Vanquished. 

A  Storyof  theFirstCentury.  lamo. 

Joan  the  Haid,  Deliverer  of  France 

and  England,    iimo.  clotb,  ii.oo. 
I<(>PBed.  but  not  Loat.    A  Tale  of 

CanbagF  and    the  Early  Church. 

.amo7aoth,ti.». 
Note-Book    of     the    B«rtrain 

Family.     A  sequel   to  Winifred 


Watchwords  for  the  Warfare 
OfiAbi.  Selected  from  the  Wriu 
loes  of  Luther,    iimo.  cloth,  %\j». 


Chablss's  Works,  amiinnid- 
Oonqnerine'   and    to    Oonaner. 

uiro,  cJoth,  I..00, 
Against  the  Stream.    TheStorv 
of    an    Heroic   Age    in   Kngland, 

Three'  Hartyrs '  of   the  XIX. 
Centory.    iimo,  clotli,  Ii.dd. 


Idrd. 
SoDKB  Withcnit  Words. 


~'^ie"  Ch;oiiicles"of  chVschaiibeia- 
Cotla  Family  "  iUu^trale  most  cbarm- 
ingly  a  page  of  history;  to  young 
people  tbedullestand  driest,  perhaps, 
>f  II  is  to  be  learned  by  D'Aubign^'s 
"  History  of  the  Rcforiation." 

thinlting  EnglLh  maiden  Who  lived 
In  the  days  of  the  Wealeys,  and  has 
her    onhodoi    Church  -  of  -  England 

In  the  ■' Early  Dawn  ■' the  Christiao 
'■'-  -''■-■      '1  the  olden  time  is 


ough   B 


trasted  tights  a. 
Uie  mornrng  sta.  „.  „c  »c.u..u, 
"Winitred  Bertram"  is  a  at 
modem  life  with  iis  (oene  laid 
heart  of  London.  "  Delightfi 
cbarm  Lng  are  not  properly  descr 
-'  ■■   ■         -iUe  it  is  both  it  ' 


starts  with  the  first  aeitation  of 
Proiesianiisniasapoliticareleineni  ia 
Great  Britain  and  proceeds  through 

Iq  "On  Both  Sides  ot  the  Seas." 
opening  with  the  tragic  scenes  of  the 

sented  in  the  highly  drama^c  style  of 

Commonwealth  under  Cromwf 


5f  the 
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Cluld  (Lydia  Uaria).    Life  of 
Isaac  T,  Hopper.     A  new 

edilion  of  this  stirring  book,  for 
many  years  out  of  print.    i2mo, 


eir  own  actouDt.    EKepting 
»  good.    These  stories  haTC. 


in  a  large,  noble  and  imposing  ligl 
not  shining  in  lioliness,  perhaps,  c 


Secession 
m^^™t<.ai>. 


liia   me    has   lost 


-Ckic. 


Chnrch  (Alfred  J.>,  Professor  of 
Latin  in  University  College, 
London. 

Stories  ttoia.  Homer. 

Stoilea  from.  VItkII. 

Stoiiea  from  the  Greek  Tnuie- 

BtoriM  from  Uvjr. 

BomaD  Xdfe  In    the   daya   of 

BtoiisB   of  the   Fersian   War 

from  Herodotus, 
Storlea  from  Herodotus. 
Two  IhooBand  Tt 


Each  I  vol.  lamo.  Illustrated 
with  about  30  plates  In  color  from 
designs  by  Flaiman  and  others. 
Cloth  extra,  per  vol.,  $1.50. 

[■■  Rev.  Alfred  I.  Church's  classical 
stories  arc  the  best  of  their  kind. 
They  are  nearly  all  diatinjpiiahed  for 
their  excellent  judgment  in  selection, 

^^licity  of  style."— CifiWiai'  Rig- 

•'  Alfred  J.  Church  has  done  lor  the 
classics  what  Chas.  and  Mary  Lamb 
did  lor  Shakespeare,  and  what  the 

(«^"aum'3!Ifa4id''Flt"ch^r""-^-Vn// 


Clark  iBev.  Edson  t.\  Mem- 
ber  of   the  American   Oriental 

The  Races  of  European  Tur- 
key— Their  Hisloiy,  Condition, 
and   Future   Prospects.       With 


Coan  (KeT.  Titus).  Advent- 
ures in  Patagonia.  A  Mis- 
sionary's Explonng  Trip,  izmo, 
$1.25. 


deii\il."—//iraid 


Cook  <I)utton).  Bonbleday's 
Children,  a  Novel.  latfio. 
cloth,  $i.oa 

Cotson  (Juliet),  Superintendent 
of    the     New     York     Cooking 
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,N  tJuLiHT),  antinutd- 
ke  Oookliw  Uannalof  Practi- 
cal Dixectlans  far  Economical 


£T«Ty-DBy  Cookery. 
wuer-proof  covers,  (0-50. 
PrACtioa,!    American    Cookery 
and  Honaehold  Bbmagement, 

by  JuLiBT  Corson,     ijmo,  cloih, 


Cos  (Eenyon).  TKe  Blessed 
Samozel,  by  Dante  Gabriel 
ROSETTI,  with  illustrations  by 
Kenvdn  Cox.  Large  quailo, 
cloth,  115.00. 


Crowe  and  Cavaloaselle.  The 

Life  of  Titian,  with  illustra- 
tions.    2  vols.,  8vo,  $7.50. 

["No  such  gap  hu  existed  in  tbe 
by  the  present  volumes.    Evefythiog 

Here  will  be  found  in  a  digested  and 
orderly  form  all  the  materials  galh- 
ered  by  Jacobi,  Cadorin,  Bermudei, 
Sandmrt,  Hume,  Gachard,  Puneil- 
eoni.  Morelli,  Lorenii.  Camporl,  and 

Sreat  value  derived  from  Ih*:  lellers 
nind  at  Simancaa,  ietleta  from 
Titian,  Charlea  the  Fifth.  Philip  Ihc 

_Ma7V  ,87".]   °    '"•  ~       """""■ 

Craden  (Alexander).  Cmden's 
Complete  Concordance,     a 

Dictionary  and  Alphabetical  In- 
dex  10  the   Bible.      (The  Un- 
abridged Edition.) 
4to,  856  pages,  sheep $3.50 

Stadenc's  Edition  (complete), 

cloth 1,50 

(By  which,  I.— Any  verse  in  the 
Blbk  may  be  readily  found  by  took- 
Ing  for  any  malerial  word  in  the 
verse.    To  which  is  added— 

II.  The  significations  of  the  priDci- 
pul  words,  t^  which  their  tnie  meao- 
iDgs  In  Scripture  are  ehown, 

toms  and  ceremonies  illustrative  of 
nany  portiona  of  the  Sacred  Record. 
IV.  A  Concordance  to  (he  Proper 
Naraea  of  the  Dible,  and  their  mean- 
ing in  the  eriflnal. 


life  of  the  Author 


Comberstone  Contest  (The), 


Cnrzon  (Robert).  Honasteriea 
of  the  Levant.    A  new  Edi. 

tion.      i2ino,  cloth,  $1.50. 


Dana  (Frot  Jaa.  S.).  Processor 
of  Geology  in  Yale  College, 
author  of  "A  System  of  Miner- 
alogy, etc." 

Corals    and    Coral    Itlanda 

Large  8vo,  with  colored  frontis- 
piece, three  maps,  and  nearly 
100  illustrations.  Cloth,  extra. 
$3  so. 

["  It  forms  a  thoraughly  enhaustive 
treatise    on   the   natural  history  of 

knowledge  Is  exhibited  in  a  method 
adapted  to  popular  reading,  but  with- 

The  theme  comes  home  to  the 
'  bosoms  and  business '  of  so  many  of 


;eo!ojical 


«.) 


De  Forest  (Jnlia  A),   A  Short 

History  of  Art  Octavo,  with 
253  illustrations,  numerous 
charts,  a  full  index  giving  the 
pronunciation  of  the  proper 
names  by  phonetic  spelling,  and 
a  glossary,     li.oo, 

["It  Is  a  library  of  art  bl*16tiM 
csTtlalliied  into  a  most  UMful  hjnd- 
book.     The  auihar  has  isalc  ky  fat 
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KiSToitv  <a  Art,  anltmud— 
the  b«at  text-book  Cor  beginnen 
art  biBlor;  tbu   bas  yet  appeared. 
The  boolc  is  clear  asd  vigorous  in 
stTle,  aod   written  with  a  firmness 
tbal   comes  of  sure   knowledge."— 


Se  Liefde  (J.  S.;.    The  Kaid 

(H  StralBUnd.     An   Historical 
Novel  of  (he  Thirty  Years'  V 
izmo,  doth,  $1.00. 

["This  historical  lale  opeos 
the  Biegc  of  Stralsund  in  1638) 
finishes  very  properly  with  the  d 
of  the  Kieal  Gustaviis,  taking  in 

Hsgdeborg.  the  battle  of  Lotzea. 


the  plots  of  Wa1]< 


fiodd.  Head  ft  Company's 
Series  of  Novels.  Uniformly 
bound  in  clothand  gold.  i2mo. 
Each  li.oo. 

ThmnKli  a  Needle's  Eye,  by 
Bede's  Ckuitjr,  by  Hesba  Stret- 
Beater  Xorley'a    Fromtsa,   by 

In  Prison   and   Out,  by  He.sba 

Stbbtton. 
Cobweba  and  Cables,  by  Hssba 

Stkktion. 


Linnefa    Jrlal,     by 

'•  Twice  Lost." 
In    the    Camarsme, 


MajiiBtoiie's  Hauaekeeper. 
Vinata,  by  Eenbst  Wehkbr. 
Elena,  by  L.  N.  Cokvn. 
OnaBiane   of  Xlawah,   by   Wh. 

GlLUOIE  SiHHS. 

For^ng  their  Chains,  bjc  Makt 


'X«! 


The    StarUnK,  by    Nobmak  Ma 

Sir  Tom,  by  Mhs,  Olvphakt. 
Oautran;  or.  The  House  of  Whi 

Shadows,  by  B.  L.  Fahjeoiv. 
A      Oolden     Shan,     by      Ch* 


How  It  All  Ciune  Boond,  by  L. 


jllUneatonea   1 
B,  by  E.  J.  WoKB 


AoBtin  Elliott,  by  t 

lAlKbton  Conit,  by  Hbnov  Kings- 

HlUyara  and  Burtona,  by  Hunt 

The  »ald  of  Stralaund,  by  J.  \ 

Da  LiEPDE. 
Bonbleday's  Child; 

laaao  ,T.  Hopper. 

■  Bniken  to  Hameai 
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Dollinger  (Dr.  J.  J.  Von).  Fa- 
bles Respecting  the  Popes 
of  the  lliddle  J^es.  Trans- 
lated by  Alfred  Plummer. 
Togetlier  with  Dr.  DOllINGER's 
Essay  on  the  Prophetic  Spirit 
and  the  Prophecies  of  the  Chris- 
tian Era.  Translated  for  the 
American  Edition,  wit]i.  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  to  the  whole 
work,  by  pROF.  H.  B.  SMITH, 
CD.  Large  lamo,  cloth,  $2.25. 


Douglas  (Uorian).  Peter  and 

Polly;  or,  Home  Life  in  New 
England  a  Hundred  Years  Ago. 
l6mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 


D.  T.  S.    Hostard  Leaves.    A 

Glimpse  of  London  Society.      A 
novel,  by  D.  T.  S.    i2mo,  cloth, 


Eaton  (Prof;  D,  C),    Perns  of 
Nortn  America,    illustrated 

by  J.  H.  Emmerton,  with  many 
superb  plates  in  color.  Text 
by  Prof.  Eaton.    2  vols. 

Royal  4I0,  cloth, . .  .$30,00 

Half 


Economical  Libraries  for  Sun- 
day-Schools. Economical  A. 
SO  vols.  l5mo.  In  attractive 
binding.        !jotd    in    sets    only, 

ABKinM  ths  Strsom.  by  author  of 
S:honben?-Cotla  Family.  Amy 
Carr.  Ancient  EsTTt.  forty  if- 
lustrstions.  Snlldeia  of  the 
Bea,  iurtyillustrationa.  Brewer's 
Family.  Cherry  and  Violet, 
byauUior  MaryPQWril.  Chroni- 
oles  of  the  Sehonberif-Ootta 
Family  Caasy,  hy  Stretton. 
Captain  Christie's  Oraud- 
daa^hter.  Clifford  Houa 
bold.  ConQDOring-aiidto  Coi 

Sner,  by  amhor  nrcolta  Fauiil- 
oimt  Raymond,  by  Chakloti 
"S-uiKsy-vK.  Dead  Sin,  by  Gai 
BETT,  DoisR  and  DTeamlnar,  by 


aod  Truth,  by  Cha 


Jrom,    by 

OeneTa's    Shield. 
Half  Hours  is  the  Fai  Bast, 

loQ  illustrations.  India,  forty  iC 
lustrations.  Jacques  BonneTal. 
Judea  Capta.  Judah'a  Iiloii- 
Xitty  Bourne,  sinty  illastrations. 
LitUe  Fox.  Lost  Qlp,  by 
SiKETTON.  Imcy  I«e.  max 
Kromer,  by  Strf-tton.  Miradea 
of  Faith.  HomlDK-  Clouds. 
MiBt«  of  the  Valley,  by  Agnes 
GioHHUE.  MaJcellaof  Rome,  by 
Frances  Eas.tw.,otj.  Nothing 
to  Nobody,  by  Bremda.  Note 
Book  of  the  Bertram  Family. 
byauthorCotiaFamily.  Oriental 
and  Sacred  Scenea.  Orphan's 
TriumphB-  Occupations  of  a 
Eetired  Life,  by  Garb  air. 
Ocean,  forty  illustrations.  Philip 
Brantley.  Pastor  of  the 
Desert.  Robert  the  Cabin 
Boy.  SoTereignsof  the  Bible. 
Sonp  Without  Worda,  author 
of  Cotta  Family.  SuoUeht 
Tbroush  the  Hist  Spanish 
Barl>er.  Uncle  John's  Flower 
Gatberen.    "Winter  in  Spittt- 


Eoonomical  Library,  fi,     60 

vols.  i6mo.  In  attractive  bind- 
ing. Sold  in  sets  only,  $2g.oo. 
Alice  and  Her  Friends.  Asnen 
WarrinKton's  UlBtake.  &bla 
tore.  Brought  Honie,  by 
STRE-rroi-.  Crooked  PlacHB,  by 
Gabrett.  Cruet  and  tbe  Ctike, 
by  CjABREi-r.  Cumberstono 
Contest.  Cousin  Beseie. 
Character  Sketches,  by  Nor- 
man M.^cI.EOD.  Crew  of  th» 
Dolphin,  by  STRETroN.  Chil- 
dren or  the  East,  by  H.  H. 
jEE^uh,  D.D.  Olaira'a  LltHe 
Charge  Christian  "Way,  by 
Glacuen.  Draytons  and  the 
Davenanta,  by  author  Catia 
Family.  Deaf  Sboemalcer,  by 
Philip  Farbett.  Double  Story, 
by  George  Macdonald.  David 
Loyd'H  Last  "Will,  by  Strettok. 
Early  Dawn,  by  author  of  Cotta 
Family.  FamiUar  Talks  to 
Boys,  by  Rev,  John  Hall,  D.D 
Falia      Oosp^er,      Finland 
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EcoNOinCAL  LiBKAur,  B,  conlinatd— 
Pmnlly.      Henry      Willftrd. 
Eoaaeliold    of    SLr    Thomaa 


Kors.     Hapl 


„ Land.     Hair 

Eouia  in  the  Qreat  Seep,  im 
illustntioos.  Fred  Lawrence. 
Prank  Forrsat.  QlenajvoD. 
Qyp»y  Breynton,  byEi.iiABEiM 
Stuart  PHKLP5.  Gypay'B  Cooalii 
Joy,  by  EuiABETH  fftuABT  Phelps. 
Qjipsy 'a  3o  wing  and  Koapin*, 
by  E  Lin  BETH  StUAnT  Phslps. 
Oypav'B  Yeai  at  tlie  tjolden 
Creicent,  by  ELiZ:iBErii  Stuakt 
pMSLPa.  Oeottray.  tiie  Lollard, 
by  FiiAi,cK5  Eastwood.  Hubert, 
Jjr  Jacob  Adhqtt.  Juno  and 
Oaoraie,  by  Jacob  Abbott.  Juno 


LiUinCTtone,  by  WoHaoi 
Little  fioota,  b]i  Wkie  K.111... 
SON.  Lucy'a  Life  Story. 
Xoaely  ijiliy.  Little  Nau. 
Layman's  Story,  l^  Lvma-s 
' »"-inle       Carlato- 


Sldes  o^ 
Cotla  Family.  Old  ^ack  Boom, 
by  ;is>NiB  llAHEisoN.  Polly  and 
WlnDie.  Russell  Family. 
Syrian  Home  Life,  bj  Rkv.  H. 
H.  jEssiiP  fl.D.  StarlinB,  by 
NoriMAK  MacLhod.  Tom  Burton. 
Toll  and  TruBt.  TwioeFound, 
Victory  of  tlie  VanQuiHlied. 
■WoDderful  Life,  by  Stretton. 
Waaderina;  SLay, 

Ecoaomical  Library,  C.     4° 

vols.  l6mo.     Sold  in  sets  only. 

#18,50. 

AdveotorsB  ia  Patagonia,  by 
TiTus  CoAM,  AugTiaU  and 
Ei-rte,  by  j.vcoB  Abboit,  Aunt 
Uarffery^B  Maxima,  Alice 
Thorne,  Bede'a  Charity,  by 
Stretton,  By  Still  Waters. 
bjr  GASHETr,  Cobweba  and 
Oabl^s,  by  Sthktton,  DaSgy 
Ward's  Work.  Diary  of 
Xltty  Trevylyaa,  by  author  Cot- 
ta  Family.  Elleralie  House,  by 
Emma  Leslib,  Fern  Qlen,  by  ]rf. 
H,  Hdlt,  Piahers  of  Derby 
Haven.  Ploatiag  LiHUt  of 
Blagflnnan,    by    L.   T.^i-, 


Throuah    1 


Hours  In  the  Far  North,  with 

Tom,  by  Jacob  'Abbott.  How 
Charley  Helped.  Home  B.t 
fiesole.  Helen  May.  In 
Prlflon  and  Out,  by  STUBrroH. 
Ice  Kan,  by  Clara  F.  Gufrnsev. 
Joan  the  IKaid,  by  author  of 
Cotta  Family.  JeBUe  and  her 
Fiienda.  KSite  and  her  Coua- 
ina.  Little  Brown  Qirl.  Leb. 
ters  from  Epypt,  by  Miss 
Whately,  Labora  of  Love. 
Ualden  and  Uarried  Life  of 
Mary  PowbU.  Marian  Tem- 
ple'a  Work.    Fremiuma  Paid 

Peter  and  PolW,  by  Mab.on 
DoLGLAs,  Peonie  of  Poplar 
Dell,  by  Una  Gjckb.  ShOHble 
the  Hindoo  Zenana  Teacher, 
by  Harriet  G.  Bhitivj^.  The  Old 

Keedla'a  Eye,  .  . 
Winifred  Bertram,  by  author 
of  Cotla  Family,  Wreck  of  the 
Osprey,    WonderiniTS  of  Uaa- 

Xconomic^  Primary,  No.  1. 

40  vols.  1 8mo.  For  the  infant 
class.  Every  volume  filled  with 
picturesi      Sold  in    sets  only, 

Thornton's  Courage.  The  Grey 
Wolf.  Tom's  LitUe  Mai£ 
Lost  in  the  Snow,  HalFoote'a 
Walnuts.  Dorothy'a  Advent- 
ure, Guy's  Self-WiU.  Bose 
and  Charii!!,  Kate  Thornton'! 
Motto,  Summer  In  the  Coun- 
try, Amy  Slliot.  Clara's 
Trial,  Week  in  a  Tent,  Pair 
ofShoes.  Madelme'aVoyaee. 
Blm^r'a  Momlnff  Olo^.  The 

ole  Jer^, 

Wayside  Flowi 
.k/ivK  euid  Grace.  Bobuy- 
BbafCo.  Fisher  Boy.  Jack 
Greene.  A  LonK  Day.  Uocla 
Dick's  FortfoUo.  Winter 
Story.  Book  About  Indians. 
Day  in  the  Woods.  Chriit- 
mns  at  School.  Bit  of  Sun- 
"  le  Small  Boy.    Hoi 

intry.    Sn ■" — 

Sorap-Book.  ,  _ 

Helpers.  Hartley  School. 
The  Poacher's  Sofa.    P' ' 
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Economical  Primary,  Ko.  % 

for  the  Infant  Class.  40  vols. 
i8mo.  Each  volume  filled  with 
pictures.  Sold  in  sets  only, 
*7-50- 

Jim'B   BUahap,      Btaggr   Dob, 
Winter  by  fha  Sea.    Besele's 
■Wi..t      Ben  Derrick      Heed- 
Carry.     All  the  QreyB. 


a  Little  Brook.    The  Lot. 

Bird.    WhoBB  I'aiUt  Was  It  P 
"■■         "    irMrs.  Bly.    Unole 


Nettles.       Rnt 


QuUt.    MagKle'B  Dieai 


EyKo^r. 


Edwards  (Tryon,  D.D.I    The 
World's  Laconics;  or,   the 

Best  Thoughts  of  the  Best 
Authors,  in  Prose  and  Poetry. 
l!mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 


E^leston,  Edward  and 
George  Gary,  aad  Lillie 
E^gleston  Seelyc.  Famons 
American  Indians.  A  series 
illustrative  of  Early  American 
History.  Each  in  one  handsome 
volume,  illustrated  with  maps 
and  engiavines.  Uniformly 
bound.  l2mo,  cloth,  pervolume, 
»i,oo. 

Tepamseli   and    tile    Shawnee 
Prophet,  bjF  Enw^BD  Ecolebton 

Bed  BaeIe,byGEOBCEC»BvEGGi.E. 


Vocahontaa. 


ihontaa.  by  E 
<»  and  Mrs.  Seei 


Biandt  and  Bed  Jauket,  by  the 
Montezuma,  by  the  same. 


I  light  on  Ihe  Creek  War  wtucf 


In  "  Montezuma  "  the  autbon  have 
told  the  ever  Lnterestiil^  atory  of  the 
Aztecs  and  their  last  emperor  id  Ian- 
^age  at  once  simple  ana  attractive. 
In  "  Brandt  and  Red  Jacket"  we  have 

slrugeles  of  our  forefathers  id  the 
Middle  Suies,  while  Pocahoptas  takes 
us  10  the  first  settlement  of  the  Old 


Ellwanger  (H.  E).    The  Eote 

—Its  Cultivation,  Varieties,  etc., 
etc.     l6mo,  doth,  $1.25. 

[■'  Mr.  Ellwanger's  connection  wilh 
ica,  whicli  has  yearly  imported  the 

cultivation,  has  placed  unusual  ad. 

has  successfully  improved.  In  nd^ 
diiion  10  the  valued  directions  for 
cultivation— for  planting-,   pnining. 


labor." -f*A. 


Emmerton  (J.  H.),    Bpiders. 

— the  Structure  and  Habits  of. 

Nnmeroua   woodcuts.       izmo, 

cloth,  |i.So. 
Ferns  of  Iforth  Amflrica.    H- 
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Faun  OF  North  Aheiica,  CBniinuid— 
Instralcd  by  many  superb  plates 
in  color.  Text  by  Prof.  D.  C. 
Eaton,  of  Yale  College.   i  vols. 

Royal  4to,  cloth 930.CO 

Half  morocco 39.00 


Fujeon  (B,  L.).  Oautr&n ;  or, 
the  Honse  of  White  Shad- 
ows, A  Novel.  Iimo,  clolh, 
ti.oo. 


Fenelon  (Archbishop).  Chhs- 
tian  CoaiLsel  and  Spiritnal 
Letters,    i8mo,  cloth,  $1,00. 


Fet^osBOQ  (James).     A  His- 
tory of  Architecture  in  all 

Countries,  from  the  earliest 
limes  to  the  present  day.  Illus- 
trated. Uniform  with  Lubke's 
History  of  Art.  2  vols.  8vo, 
nith  loi;  illustrations,  half 
roan,     $7-50;     half     morocco, 

%ii.Sa- 

Finley  iMarthai.     The  Elsie 

Booka  Per  vol.  Ji.25.  Twelve 
vols,  in  a  nea.t  box,  i2mo.  cloth, 
fiS.OO. 

Elsle'a  Oirlbood, 

MMa'B  HoIidayB  at  Koselaiida. 

Blsie's  "WomttDhood. 

Elsie's  Kotberhood. 

ZUalfl'B  Children. 

x:isie>a  ■Widowhtwd. 

OraDdmotlier  Elsie. 

I!lsle's  Hew  Belatloua. 

Elsie  at  Nantnicfeet 

The  Two  BLUbb. 

BIste's  Kith  and  Kin. 

popularity  among  thoughtful  people 
is  that  ^e  never  neglects  10  inculcate 


It  a  stranger  to  youtliful  readers, 
pecially  to  the  ^tjb,  with  whom  sbe 


.  does  not  undolr  exate.  Such 
s  thig  ve  healthful  in  their 
:,iudiih< 

read'somethini. 

The  Hildred  Books,    a  Com- 

Kaion  Series  to  the  Elsie  Books. 
rvol.,  ti.25.    6  vols,  in  box, 
»7.So. 

BUIdred  Keith. 
Ulldred  at  BoBfllanda. 
BUldred  and  Slale. 
Itildred'a  Uarrled  lAte. 
Btildred  at  Home. 
Uildred's  Boys  and  airls. 

rowg.    Mi.s  Finliy  i»rlra;s  Ml  beaiili- 

hou«hold""nd  'mAmia^X^  rej^ 
resenU  that  reliEJan  thcougli  them 
.«in<vcrrutnctrve."-<r,ir'i»\HO^ 

CaMlla.--A   Tale  of  the    Wal- 

denses.     lamo,  cloth,  $1.25. 
Our  Fred  I  or,  Seminary  Life  at 

Thurston,     lamo,  cloth,  I1.35. 
Old-Foshioned    Boy.       lamo. 

ti.25. 
Wanted,  a  Pedigree.  A  Novel. 

Large   lamo,  clolh,  nearly  600 

pages,  ir,25. 
Signing   the   Contract,   and 

What    it    Cost.        A    Novel. 
I2mO,  cloth,  $1.35. 
C'ThiB  story  is  original  in  plan. 


Bely  I 


all  tl 


The  Thorn  in  the  Nest    A 

Novel.     l2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 
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liih  (Heniy  C,  S,S.).  Eii- 
tory  and  IlepoBitory  of  Fol- 
pit  XloquencQ.  —  (Deceased 
Divines.)  Two  vols,  in  one. 
Bvo.  Over  t3oa  pa^s.  Cloth, 
t3-oo. 

Pulpit  Eloqueooe  of  the  Nine- 
tt^nth  Century,  8vo,  cloth, 
with  supplemcDl:  conlaining  ad- 
ditional discourses,  I3.0O. 


Freeman  (Edward  A.).  A 
History  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  of  England.— its 

Causes  and  its  Results.  6  vols. 
Svo,  cloth,  gilt  tops,  ^30,00. 

Fuller  (Jane  G,).  TJnole 
John's  Flower  Gatherers. 

A  companion  for  the  woods  and 
fields,     i6mo,  cloth,  $0  90, 

Garrett's  (Edward)  Works.  A 

new  editioD,  bound  in  uniform 
style.  lamo,  cloth,  per  vol., 
ti.oa  The  set  in  a  boi,  13 
vols.     1 1 2.0a 

Soln^  and  DieamlnK. 

By  Still  Wat«n. 

Oold  Knd  Dtom;  or,  Beotar 
Capel'B  Inhsritanoe. 

Crooked  f  loceH.     A   Btory   of 


Tile  Onut  and  tlia  Oake. 
Tlie  Bouse  by  tlie  Worka. 
Family  Fortunes. 
Har  Object  In  LIA. 
A.t  Any  Coat. 

["  There  ia  a  quiet  eh»r™  •t>™' 
writings  of  Edward  Gan 


lAUdJii^ra 


liouffht,  a  ht^h,  b 


,. — . Ji  Phariaedsm,  an  eipr 

■ioD  and  fullillmeat.  in  Sue,  of  ct 
and  BDd  modest  Christiani^.  wh 
it  pecoliailr  uuiaffiDe  to  the  soiU 


Cauiktt's  (EDWjkSD)  Works,  au'd— 
theae  times  of  worldly  worry  utd 
worldly  intenaity."— M  V-  Eveniitg 

—  Crooked  Places'  tells  a  liealth- 
f  ul  story  of  an  English  family  reduced 
from  wealth  to  poverty  WDO  ovcr.- 
came  trials,  and  emerged  from  Ibelr 
struggles  purified  aud  deTeloped/'<— 
CkrUlian  Era. 

■■  The  great  value  ol  Doing  over 


-SI.  Lim 

"  The  major  pan  of 
the  '  Dead  Sln.'^etc..  1 

like  actual  facts  we  [ 
serve  the  palm."—/':*.-, 

meat  in  the  largest  oi 


ne-^erving  policy." 


whicb  is  brougiit  vividly  before  the 

breezes  erf  the  North  Sea  come  invig- 
oralingly  on  the  senses.  The  char, 
acters  of  the  [wo  youths,  Tom  Ollison 


mod™  otacti™  in'lact°AI 


S,fiE- 


irringly  lo 

am''bul"olde"r        T^ 
ly  Suable  lessens  f  roa 


Gibbs  (Alfred  S.)      Goethe's 

Kother.        Corresp  nd  of 

Catharine  Eliiabeth  Goe  h  w  h 
Goethe.  Lavater  V(  land 
Duchess  of  Saxe-We  ma  and 
others.  Translated  f  tn  the 
German,  with  (he  add  cioq  ot 
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GiBBS  (AuBBD  S.)  Works,  continiud— 
BiographicaJ  Sketches  and 
Notes  by  Alfhki)  y.  Gibbs,  and 
BD  Inlroductory  Note  by  ClAR- 
ENCK  Cook.  Svo,  cloth,  $2.oa 
["The    nust    coTUpicuous    name 


that  ot  Cathai] 


?  ELizab*ih  Goethe. 
Beats  ol  bis  greatncBS. 


Qaernsey  (Lucy  Ellen).  AfneB 
Wamngtou's  Kistase. 

ibmo,  dolh,  I0.75. 


more  nearly  a  biography  tt 
pie  compitailon  tii  letters 


H'R'J 


Ccuriir.] 


Gilman  (Artlmr,  M.  A.). 
Sliakespeaie's  HorftlB.  lamo, 
ti.50. 

["This  volume  displays  an  intelli- 

Sent  mind  at  work  amid  Che  riches  c 
hakeapei 


Gladden  (Bev.  Washinfrton). 
The   ChriBtiaa  Way  — 

Whither  it  Leads  and  How  to 
Go  On.     i6mo,  cloth,  I0.7S. 


GoDse     (Edmund),       From 
Shakespeare  to  Pope.    An 

inquiry  into  the  Causes  and 
Phenomena  of  the  ri5e  of  Classi- 
cal Poetry  in  England.     l2ino, 

cloth,  $2.00. 


Gould  (Baring).     History  of 
Gennany.      Octavo,    cloth, 

Is.oo.     See  "  Kingdoms  of  the 
World." 


Half  Hour  Series  (The).    A 

MewEditiofl.    4toIs.,  larao, 
profusely   illustrated,   per  vol., 

$1.25- 
Half  HotUTH  In  the  Chvat  Dosp. 
Half  BotiTS  in  tlie  Far  North. 
Half  Houra  in  the  fax  XIast. 
Half  Hotirs  in  the  Tiny  'World. 


Hall    (John,    D.S.).      God's 
Word  through  Preaching. 

Being    the  Yale    Lectures    for 
1875-     I2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Papers  for  Home  Reading. 

lamo,    cloth.      With   Portrait, 

$I.S5. 
Questions  of  the  Bay.    tzmo, 

cloth,  $1.25. 
Familiar    Talks    to     Boy& 

i6mo,  cloth,  $o.5<i. 
["The  discussions  in  God's  Word 


strikes  each  subjecl 


farce.    The  effect 


Harrison    (Jennie).       Little 
Boots,     lamo.  cloth,  $1.25- 

The  Old  Back-Boom,     ismo, 

cloth,  $1.35. 


Heroes  of  Chivalry,  being  the 
Life  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard 
and  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid. 
Bound  in  one  volume  of  nearly 
700  pages,  with  many  illustra- 
tions. Quarto,  striklngl]r  bound 
inclotb,  gilt,  $Z.SO' 
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Hesse  •  Wartegg  (Chevalier 
del.  luiliB.  Tbe  Land  and 
Ihe  People.  With  22  illustra- 
tioQs,  i2mo,  doth,  $1.75- 


•■The  Dairalive  opens  wiUi  a  cur- 
eoiy  glance  ac  the  political  history  of 
the  Regency  from  Ihe  seventli  cent- 
ury down  to  [he  present  time.  It  ia 
diowQ  that  though  th«  native  govern- 
ing powers  have  chanEed  many  times 
and  the  country  finally  fallen  under 
foreign  dominion,  its  old-time  grand- 
eur and  wtalth  replaced  by  squalor 
and  poverty,  the  people  throuihout 
have  rcmajned  the  same,  ana  pi%- 
servEd  the  primitive  originality  of 


Hood     (Rev.     £.     Paztoii\ 


lustrated  by  Anecdotes,  Bio- 
graphical, Historical,  and  Lu- 
cidalory  of  every  ordet  of  Pulpit 
Eloquence,  from  the  great 
Preachers  of  ali  ages.  Two 
vols.,  lamo,  cloth,  fs.oo. 


Howson  (J.   S.,   D.D.). 
Cbaraoter  of  St  FanL 

cloth. 

t"  A  more  eloqu, 


The 


which  a  careful  Btudy  of  this  t 
rare  for  theolopy,  or  perhaps  fo 


International       Crolopedia. 

(See   last   page   of   this   Cata- 
logue.) 


Jftckson  (Sbeldon, 
Alaska,  and  HiBfd 
the    North    Pacific 

lllustrned, 


.iBfOons  on 


Jonrn^t^/Educatin:^ 


s   book."- 


James  (F.  L,  F.E.G.8.).    The 
Wild  Tribes  of  the  Soudan. 

An  account  of  travel  and  sport 
chiefiy  in  the  Bas^  Country; 
being  personal  experiences  and 
adventures  during  three  winters 
spent  in  the  Soudan.  8vo,  With 
3  maps  and  40  full-page  illustra- 
tions, engraved  foi  the  book 
from  photographs  taken  on  the 
$pot.  Handsomely  printed  and 
Iraund,  cloth,  $5.00. 

["Tbe  country  traversed  nas  (hat 
DOW  occupied  by  El  Mshdi,  the  FalK 
Prophet,  the  real  sianlng-point  beinE 
thai  Suflkin  of  which  we  now  dally 
read  so  much.  Mr.  James  writes  in 
a  maaly,  straightforward  style.    He 


—CstdL 


James  (Rev.  William).  Grace 
fbr  Grace.  The  Letteirs  of  the 
Rev.  William  James  on  the 
Higher  Christian  Life.  12mo, 
cloth,  ¥i,:5. 

["  This  book  is  composed  of  letters 
the  theme  of  which  is  the  life  of  God 
in  the  soul,  as  it  is  Imparled,  nour- 
ished, slrcnBthcned  and_perfected  by 
his  abounding  grace.  They  treat  of 
the  moat  intncale  and  vitaT  relations 
of  the  believer  with  Christ;  of  the 


if  condemnation  and  from  the  ialol- 
rable  and  hopeless  slruggle  for  self- 
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Jaj  (William,  D.I).).  P»yen 
lOTtheUseofFamilieL   £y 

the  author  of  "Morning  aad 
Evening  Exercises,"  etc.  lamo, 
cloth,  $1.00, 


JeBsnp  (Henry  H.,  I).D.).  Mis- 

sionaiy  in  Syria. 
Women  of  the  Arabs.    15  full- 
page  illustrations.     i2mo,  cloth. 


The 

f  1812  Between  the 

United  States   and  Great 
Britain. 
The  Old  French  War. 

Each   one   vol,    lamo,    $1.2;. 
See  "  Minor  Wars." 


Keats  (John).     The  Letters 
and  Poems  of  John  Keata, 

reprinled  from  the  edition 
edited  hy  LoRD  HouGHTON, 
with  memoir  by  John  Gii-mer 
SpeeC  ;  and  Letters,  many  of 
which  have  never  before  been 
published.  With  iillnst rations. 
3  vols.,  post  8vo.  Printed  from 
type,  by  De  Vinne.  Only  350 
copies  printed,  each  copy  num- 
bered and  signed,  as  follows : 
.  4  cmiies  on  vellum  ;  n  copies 
on  China  paper  ;  55  copies  on 
Whatman  paper  ;  275  copies  on 
Holland  paper. 

A  few   of  the   Holland   copies 
may  be  had  at  ^ij.oo. 

of  which  one  is  devoted  to  tlie  letters 
and  two  to  the  poems.  The  volume 
of  lelteta  bas  been  prepared  by  the 
stand .  nephew  of  the  poet,  John 
Gilmer  Speed,  Esq., and  will  contain. 
in  addiiioa  (o  those  hitherto  pub- 
iMbed,  a  number  written  by  Keats  to 


.    None  of  th 


many  of  them  oowappear  in  print  fo 

poems  has  also  been  witltun  by  Mi 
Speed.  The  ten  of  the  poenis  IS  iba 
prepared  by  Lord  Houghton,  whos 
notes  have  ticen  ntained.  Tbe  vol 
umes  contain  portraits  of  the  Ihre 


1,  J(*n,  George  ai 

m™il  by  Semrn.'  In  addj'tionto'*Se 
three  pcntT^tB  mentioned,  there  19  an 
etcbincr  of  the  poet*3  (frave,  by  Sabin; 
a  fac^jnile  of^thc  Original  draft  o( 
one  of  the  author's   smaller  poems, 

tioDB ;     the    silhouette    of     Fanny  ■ 

from  iif e  by  Severn,  and  a  reproduo 

tion  of  the  life-mask  by  Hayden."— 

..  CriWc) 

Kingdoms  of  the  World.     A 

Series  of  Popular  Histories,  all 
brought  down  to  the  prssenl 
time.  Each  in  1  vol.  8vo. 
With  frontispiece.  Cloth,  extra, 
Per  vol., 

Italy. 

Bnaala-   ( 

Auatria-  X 


VsyJ. 


Turkey.    By  Edsoh  L.  Clark. 
B^yDt.    By  J.  C.  McCoan. 
Oermany.    By  Baiuhg  Gquui, 

Eindersley  (Edward  Cock- 
burn),  The  very  Jorons, 
Pleasant  and  Eefresluntr 
History  of  the  Feats,  Ex- 
ploits, Triumphs  and 
Aehievements  oi  the  Qood 
Knight,  withont  Fear  and 
without     Seproaoh,     the 
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KninniiSLBT  {Ed.  Cockbubh),  ami'd— 

Gentle    Lord    de    Bayard. 

Set  forth   in   English,    by  Ed- 
ward COCKBUKN   KINDERSLEY. 
With  many  iiluscralions. 
See      "  Heroes     of     Chivalry." 
Quarto,  $2. 50. 


[■■No] 


<k  tliat  has  been  pt 


the  historical  t3 


very  grrat.  .  .  .  Thoroughly 
readable  for  tnys,  and  at  the  same 
time  possesaine  a  racy  flavor  oi 
aniiouT.v."_rft  N^ihn. 

k  for  boys  has 


been  brou|fht  out 
epint,  "and  they  n 
character.    There 


ri  very  good."- 


EingsleT  (Henry).  Atutin 
Elliott.       A    Novel.       l2nio, 

LeiBhton   Court      A    Novel. 

lamo,  cloth,  $1.00. 
HaTenshoe.      A  Novel.     lamo. 

cloth,  ti.oo. 

The  Recolleotions  of  Geoffiry 
Hamlyn.  a  Novel.  lamo, 
cloth,    $1.00. 

Tbe  HUlyarB  andtlie  Burtons, 
A  Novel.     l2mo,  doth,  |l.oo. 

Ladd  (Horatio  0,).  History 
of  the  War  with  Mexico. 

TZmo,  cloth,  $1.25.  See  "Minor 
Wars." 

Land  and  Sea  Library.  Origi- 
nal vols.,  piofusely  illustrated. 
i6mo,  cloih,  $2.50. 


rFfae  Ooean. 


J1.25. 


Loring  (W.  W.).     A  Confed- 
erate Soldier  in  ^[ypt    By 

W.  W.  Loring,  late  Colonel  in 
U.  S.  Army,  Major-Qencral  in 
the  Confederate  Service,  and 
Fereek  Pasha  and  Geneial  in 
the  Army  of  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt.  I  vol.,  8vo,  cloth,  with 
47  illustrations,  ^3.50. 

awake  man's  impres 
and  pteiudicea.  and  t 
ble.'*— A'a/iV™. 


tKins  ol  the  people,  and  he  hai  studied 

feelings  ol  a  humane  man  and  the 
thoroughness  of  a  soldier."— (rAic.vB 
Tribun..\ 

Ltibke  (Wilhelm).     Outlines 
of  the  History  of  Art.    A 

new  translation  from  the  Seventh 
German  Edition.  Edited  with 
Notes,  by  Cj-arencb  Cook,  ia 
two  volumes,  royal  Bvo,  with 
neariy  600  iQustrations. 

Cloth,  gilt  top tt4.oo 

Half  morocco 19.00 

Half  Levant. 22.50 

Student's  Edition,  com- 
plete. Two  vols.,  Bvo, 
halftoan 7-50 

Half  morocco. 12.50 


l"l 


I  the  I 


unlry,  tt 
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LMn  {WlLMKLM)  Woi 

woT^  of  equal  vafof . 

tktna  nuikc  it  eaar  u> 

copies.  Aod  follow  the _._, „_  , ,,.„ 

the  bruicbcs  of  Art —  Atr^bitecture,  — make  a  spleodLd  & 

Sculpture  and  P»inting."—A'™i  i'wi         pure  »nd  noble  lo«  I  

'■u/cfieitdtn/.  through  all."— fTiriVfian  l/Mion.] 

•'  The  grcai  success  of  hb  book  in      — ■ — ■ 

^i^'!''^'^?>' v'S%i"^'il!hiVh     Maberiyd.).    The  Print  Col- 

.t,'^°'i'???i!°!'?.*:!L^'i°,°!l''i^  lector.      An  intioducdoo  lo  the 

knowledge  of  Ancient  Prinis, 
with  suggestions  as  to  the  irodc 
of  collecting.  Edited  with  an  in- 
troduction and  notes  by  Robert 
HoK,  Jr.  One  vol.,  lai^  8vo, 
with  illustrations,  $2.50. 
^"  The  iKiok  commcuda  Itself  alone 


eessaiy  part  of 


half-diEfested 


neglected  or  careLesaly  scanned, 
surrey  hu  been  compTehcnsive 


competent.  The  i 
f  UK  and  elegant, 


Uain  (D&vidl     Three  Hun- 
dred   English    Sonnets. 

Chosen  and  Edited  with  a  few 


glish  Sonnets."  Lira itcd  edit io 
on  large  paper,  only  100  copies 
primed,  fii.oo. 


Ludlow  (James    H,).      The 
Captain  of  the  Janizaries, 

A  Novel.     Ilmo,  cloth.  J1.50. 

[This  is  a  historical  novel  in  the 
bttl  sense,  peculiarly  happy  in  lu 

central  hi sloiieal  character,  abmind- 

The  independent  mountaineers  of 
Albania,  the  siece  and  (all  of  Con- 
slaniinople,  the  intrigue  ol  Ortental 
dfliseslic  life,  the  discipline  led  tra- 


Hanning  (Anne).  Xaiden 
and  Harried  Life  of  Mary 
PoWeU,     i6mo.  cloth,  tl.oo. 

Cherry   and  Violet.      i6mo, 

cloth,  ll.oo. 

The  Honsehold  of  Sir  Thomas 

Xore,     i5mo,  cloth,  f  i,oa 
The   Riire    Ooroeller,   Anne 

Askew.     i6mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 
Jacques  Bonneval :  A  Tale  of 
the  Huguenots.      i6mo,  cloth, 
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The  Spanish  Barber :  A  Tale 
oE  tbe  Bible  in  Spain.  i6mo, 
ctoth,  $1.00. 

Utorkham  (Richard).  Colonial 

Days.  Being  Stories  and  Bal- 
lads for  young  Americans  as  re- 
counted by  fire  boys  and  five 
girls  in  "Around  the  Ynle 
Lc^,"  "Aboard  the  Mavis,"  and 
"On  the  Edge  of  Winter," 
Quarto,  with  nearly  250  illos- 
Irations,  handsomely  bound, 
cloth,  f2.50'. 
["  The  design  and  eiecutloQ  of  this 


clever  idea. "-£i'(i..V  <tfai7,  ,V.  Y. 
"  A  merry  s«o<  boys  and  girls  incur 


Historr  of  TTJTig  Fhilip  b  War. 

l2mo,     cloth,      $1.25.        See 
"Minor  Ware." 

Chronicle  of  the  Cid.  Edited  by 

Richard  Markham.  Quarto, 
cloth,  illustrated,  ti.oa  See 
"  Heroes  of  Chivalry." 
["This  fascinatinB'  romance,  (or 
^jes  the  delight  of  both  old  and 
young,  is  given  here  in  Simthev's  fine 
'■"'-"",  inlerspersed  with  sciectionr 


from  other 


Lnglirt 


of  e 


type  wilh  many  handsome  illustra- 
tioni,  and  is  in  every  way  a  tempting 
form  in  which  lo  enjoy  this  stirriiw 
and  thrilling  story  of  the  days  of 
chivalry."— Sfii'i'ri  Evening  Caiclte. 

"  Mr.  Markham  has  availed  himself 
with  admirable  judgment  of  Ihevari- 
ous  chronicles  01  the  Cid,  and  >">«""-.. 
ducedabookofrarev' 


Batten  Htm,  J,M> 


.A] 


Harriage     Certificates, 

Printed  from  a  beautiful  and 
chaste  steel  engraving.  On 
plate  paper,  per  dozen.  $1.00. 
On  bank-note  paper,  per  dozen, 
$'-00. 

UcCoan  (J.  C).    ^ypt  as  It 

is,  A  new  edition.  8vo.  cloth, 
$2.00.  See  ■'  Kingdoms  of  the 
World." 

[The  History  of  Egypt,  by  J.  C, 
McCoan.  should  properly  be  called 
"A  Hbiory  of  Egypt  io  Recent 
Times,"  especially  from  1640  to  iS3o, 
as  it  deals  largely  in  all  the  important 


a  very  ab 
Ihc  fiian. 


give  one  a  much  belter  idea  of  the 
Egypt  and  the  Soudan,] 


UcBonald  (George).  A  Double 
Story,     l6mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 
\"  Tells  of  two  little  girls,  one  the 
child  of  a  king,  the  other  oi  a  shep- 
herd, both  spoued  by  iheir  indulgent 

C^sV'I'he  Wise  WomnnTo'be led' 
abandon   their    selfishness    and    ill- 


Molain  (Mary  W.).  Daisy 
Ward's  Work,  i6mo,  illus- 
trated, 75  cents. 


Holeod  (Norman,  D.D.).  The 
Starliiur.  A  Scotch  Story, 
ismo,  cloth,  %\.oo. 

Character  Sketches.  Includ- 
ing "  Wee  Davie,"  "  Billy  But- 
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AiS9Tt  Wars  of  thh  U.  S.,  axOiitatd— 
izmo,  fully  illustrated  and  at- 
tractively bound  in  cloth.     Per 
vol.,  $1.25. 
1.  TheWarof  1S19-  By  Rosstter 


Heade  (L.  T.).  How  It  aU 
Came  Around,  lamo,  cloth, 
li.oo- 

ICeje  (Henry).  Stone  Scnlp- 
tnreB  of  Qop&n  and  Auiri- 
gufi.  With  descriptive  te«t  by 
Dr.  JtiLius  Schmidt.  With 
20  plates.     Folio,  haU 


[Theaculpturtd  monoIiUisofC 
plaleS,    rari    indispulably   with 


f  the«  manoliih  slalues  ^  by  no 
n  assrtnSIage  of  manysucb  stamcs 


Bculptured  fgures  are  1 
clusTvcly  by  reliefs.] 


tfimpiiss  (Bobert).  The  Oob- 
pels  in  Hannony.  Having 
the  texts  of  the  Four  Evange- 
lists in  parallel  columns,  with 
noles,  references  and  charts. 
Focket    edition.       Small    type. 

Paper $0.60 

i6mo  edition.   Lai^  'yps, 

doth 1. 25 


Jffinor  Wars  of  the  United 

States.  A  series  of  Popular 
Histories,  imifonn  with  the  Pio- 
neer and  Patriot  and  American 
Indian   Series.       Each   I   vol., 


JOH 

2.  The  Old  Frencb  War.      B; 

ROMITBR  JoKKSON. 

3.  Ihe  War  With  Hezico.    Br 
a.  o.  ladd. 

4.  King:  PhUip'*  War.    By  Rich- 

["  Johnson's  ■  War  of  .8.a  ■  gives  a 
_i —   ,„_.  .„j  —utwonfiy  ae- 

id     geoerally 


widely 


of  the  war  ai 


■■  Markhair 
is  a  plain  unvarnished  tale,  a  coUatii 


War,' 


eamtst,  atraiKhlforwar^  manner.  The 
early  Amblers  have  b™o  freely 
drawn  upon  by  the  author,  and  the 
t»ook  is  a  very  compact,  comprehen- 
sive and  (eliabJe  history  of  some  of 
the  most  siirruig  times  in  our  New 
Enrtand  life."— S«(™  Psal. 
'Johnson's    'Old    TrBiich    War,' 

□erasure  to^lmld  the  interesl  of  the 
leader  and  to  leave  a  vivid  impres- 


"Mr.  Jjdds  'War  with  Meiico' 
deals  with  the  subject  in  the  clearest 
and  most  satisfactory  way  we  have 


Hitchell  (Lacy  K.).     A  His- 
tory of  Ancient  Scnlptore. 

Imperial  8vo.  With  295  wood 
engravings  in  Ihe  text  by  some 
of  the  most  skilled  artists  of  Ihis 
country  and  Europe,  and  6  fuil- 

? age  photogravures  prepared  bjr 
tisch,  of  Berlin.  Elegantly 
printed,  bound  in  cloth. 

Gill  tops I12.50 

Halt  morocco 18.00 

Full  morocco 20.00 

Selections    from    Ancient 

Scnlptnre.     Twenty  heliotype 

Elates,  printed  in  Berlin  in  the 
ighest    style   at  the   art   from 
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MiTCHBLL  (LaCV  M,).  WOSKS,  fB,W- 

original  negatives  taken  ex' 
pressly  for  Mrs.  Mitchell,  and 
intended  to  accomj^ny  her 
book.  With  descriptive  teil. 
In  portfolio.  Folio,  l^.oo. 
■  ["Our  author  has  brought  to  her 
BtuelytaslEatliorouRlllindeiBtandins 
of  her  subject,  an  eiquisiie  modesty 
and  long  ycat^  of  thi>ughtfuL  travel 
n..land,w^^«v.^,„dled^d 


Koffat  (Jas.  C,  D.D.),  Professor 
of  Church  History  in  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary. 
A  Comparative  History  of 
Beligiona.  Two  vois.  ismo, 
cloth.  Vol.  I. — Ancient  Script- 
ures. Vol.  II.— Later  Script- 
ures.    2  vols,  in  one,  ^2,50. 


Hew  Testament.      1st.    The 
Bevised  Version,  in  one  large 

l3mo  vol.,  well  printed  on  good 
paper,  and  substantially  bound, 

2d,  The  Revised  Version. 
Bed  Line  Edition,  handsome- 
ly printed  on  fine  paper,  wilh 
red  line  border,  and  suitably 
bound,  $i.;o. 
Tie  Old  and  tht  New  Vmions 

Compared. 

3d.    The    New  Testament, 

havin£  the  Old   and  the   New 


Versions  on  opposite  and  cor- 
responding pages.  Large  izmo, 
1004  pages,  well  prinled  and 
substantially  bound,  $1.50. 
4th.  The  Hew  Testament 
Bed  Line  Edition.  The  Old 
and  Che  New  Versions,  as  above, 
handsomely  piinted,  with  red 
line  border,  and  suitably  bound, 
«2.5o. 


Niebnhr  (Barthold  OeorgeX 
Greek  Hero  Stories.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Prof. 
Niebnlir,  author  of  "  History  of 
Rome,"  by  Benjamin  Hoppin. 
With    12    full-page  illustrations 

by  Augustus  Hoppin.     i6mo, 
cloth,  fi.oo. 


Hordhoff  (Charles),     Man-of- 

War    Life,       i6mo,     doth, 

li.oo. 
The  Merchant  Vessel    i6mo, 

cloth,  li.oo. 
Whaling  and  Fishing.    i6mo, 

cloth,  ii.oo. 

Sailor  Life  on  Han-of-War 
and  Merchant  Vessel   This 

volume  consists  of  Man-ofWar 
Life  and  Merchant  Vessel.  They 
are  prinled  from  new  plates. 
Several  hundred  illustrations, 
cloth,  $2.50. 


l-.T"- 


wtietherhel. 

.rwh?j?T.'; 

^aHandE^ 

iES,  to  China 

S^!..f.^.'5i 

es,  10  Califo 

■nia.  and 

finally  to  Nortoll^  Vi 


ortolk,  Virginia,  where 
iR  and  tooG  leave  of  1 
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Korthvest  Coast  t&  Amerioa. 
Being  Besnlts  of  Beceat 
Ethnologioal      Besearcliei 

from  the  collectiona  of  the  Royal 
Museum  at  BerHc.  Published 
by  the  Directors  of  the  Ethno- 
logical Department.  Translated 
from  the  German.  With  13 
plates,  five  of  which  are  in 
colors.  Folio,  half  morocco, 
fzo.oo. 

Olyphant  (ISrs.).     Sir  Tom. 

A  NoveL     i2mo,  cloth,  *i.oo, 

Parker  (Jane  Harsh).  The 
Kidnight  Cry,  a  novel,  by 
JaneMarsh  Parker,    izmo, 

FattiBon  (Urs.  Hark).  The 
Renaissance  of  Art  in 
France.  With  tq  illustrations 
on  Sleel.      Svo,  2  vols.,  $7.50. 

["Tliis  istlie  first  complete  account 
that  has  appeared  of  one  of  the  most 

cuul^periolls  in  the  history  ot  French 


\txc  is  probably  no  man  in  this  spe 

ECD  glad   to   tiavc  wrilten  sudi  I 
■orlt."— inA"  Aihinaum.} 


Pepys  (Samnel).  Fepys' 
Diary.  The  Diary  and  Cor- 
respondence of  Samuel  Pcpys, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  from  the  cypher 
in  the  Pepysean  Library,  wilh  a 
life  and  notes  by  Rickard  Lord 
Braybrooke,  deciphered  with 
additional  notes  by  Rev. 
MvNORs  Bright,  M.A.,  Presi- 
dent and  Senior  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  c  '  ■  ■ 
vols.,  8vo.  Lar?! 
printed  by  De  V 


Parvs'  DiABV,  eentiniad— 

to  169  copes.     Each  c<n>ynam' 

hered  and  signed,  as  follaws  ; 
On  Veilum,  4  copies. 
On  Japan  paper,  15  copies. 
On  Holland  paper,  150  copies. 

A  few  copies,  on  Holknd  paper 
only,  may  still  be  had  at  I50.00. 

Library  Edition.  10  vols., 
i6mo.  Well  printed  and  substan- 
tially hound  in  doth,  #15,00. 

["  It  w,  the  Ixiolc  of  books  to  dip  ioto 
tx  random,  to  nuoinag*  for  Uiiogs 

for  the  light  it  throws  on  contempo- 
rarv  men.  manneiBj  m^  ^  .  an      so- 

discltse 

and  occuire'nces  it  describes.  A  w< 
derful  mosaic  of  things  (treat  and 
atnall,  in  church  and  state,  in  poUtiCB 
and  affairs,  in  business  and  society, 
in  the  world  of  scandal  and  intrigue, 

the  dajly  and  household  life  and  cu^ 
toms  of  aitisans,  merctiants,  gentry, 
nobility,  and  even  of  royally  itself  ; 

pleteabird's-eyeviewoltlie  England, 
or  rather  the  London,  of  the  last  days 

diurnal  jottings  of  this  prince  of  gos- 
(ips  and  most   indefatigable  of   re- 


Feters  (W.  T.,  and  Clinton). 
The  Children  of  the  Week. 
By  Wm.  Theodore  Peters, 
with  upwards  of  four-score  illus- 
tiations  by   Clinton  Peters. 

Quarto,  cloth.      ^3.00. 


Fhelps  (Elizabeth  Stnut). 

Qrpsy  BrcTntoD. 

QTPsy'B  Cou»in  Joy. 

Oypav's  Bowing-  and  RaaploK.    ; 

OyDsy'B  ireBjr  at  the  Ooldea 

Comprising  the  Gypsy  Stories,  4 
vols.,  i6mo,  cloth.     Each,  Si.ix>. 

Rawlinson    (Fro£     Oeorse). 
Five  Great  HonarohiMoi 
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Rawlissoii  (Pnof .  G.).  Works,  i^h-U.- 

the  Aaoieot  Eastern  World. 

Three  vols.,  8vo.  cloih,  gilt 
tops,  maps,  and  nearly  600  il- 
lustrations, lo.oo.  Half  mo- 
rocco, I16.OO. 

The  Sixth  Great  Uonarchy 

(Parthia).  I  vol.,  8vo,  with 
maps  and  illustrationi.  cloth, 
gilt  tops,  $3.00.  Half  morocco, 
Is  00. 
The  Seventh  Great  Monarchy 
(The  Sassaneaa  or  New  Persiaa 
Empire).  3  vols.,  with  maps 
and  illusttaliona,  cloth,  gilt  tops, 
I6.OO.      Half  morocco,  tn.OO. 

The  History  of  Ancient 
Elfypt,  2  voh.,  Svo,  with  nu- 
nieious  illustrations,  clolh,  gilt 
lops,    $6,00.       Half    morocco, 

Student's  Edition  of  Rawlin- 

BOn's  Works.  Primed  from 
the  same  plates  as  the  fine  edi- 
tion, but  on  thinner  paper  and 
with  less  margin.     As  fellevis : 

The  Ancient  Monabchies, 
6  vols,  in  5 $6.a? 

Ancient  Egvpt,  3  vols . . .  .113.00 

this  great  work  of  Rawlmaon's  nitb- 

of  the«  laTBc  and  will-Elltd  toIudi™, 
replete  with  ioformatioa  respecting 
the  famous  monarchies  of  ancient 
Aaia,  represent  a  positive  additloa  to 


BeiBsfW.andStttbelA.).  The 
Necropolis   of    Anoon   in 

Peril.  A  series  of  illustrations 
of  the  civilization  and  the  indus- 
tries of  the  empire  of  the  Incas, 
being  the  results  of  excavations 
made  on  the  spot ;  published, 
with  the  aid  of  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  Royal  Mu- 
seums of  Berlin.  Complete  in 
fourteen  parts,  fol.,  with  ten 
plates  in  each  part,  printed  in 
colors.  Each  part,  87. 50. 
[■'This   work    is  monumental   in 


™ply  names. 


".r,s 


.y  one  after  another,  before  the 
cr  of  history  began  his  KossipinR 
atii'e,  rescued  from  the  oblivion  nt 


ologist  will  be  of  ^e  bigbest 


We 


faithful  reproductions 


13  yet  appeared.    !i  i: 


typographical  splendor  Lord  King^ 
bc^uglTs   great  work   ou   Mexican 

■■flie  UbDiB  of  M^srs.  Reiss  and 
StUtKl  will  be  very  highly  apprcciaced 

beautiful  instalment  ol  a  really  lalu- 

"Tbe  plates  thus  (ar  issued  form 
part  of  a  most  eilcnsive  monograph. 


ieonography  of 
types'-'  ---^— 


oi  the  principal 
by  the  contents  of  one  of  their 
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Kiordan  (Boger).  Half  a. 
Score  of  Ett^inga,  with  criti- 
cal text  by  Roger  Kioildan. 
Ten  etchings  by  the  great 
French  artists — Appian,  Dau- 
bigny,  Le  Page,  Lanjon,  Mar 
tial.  Buhot,  Chauvel,  Nehlig, 
Bumand,     Beauverie.        Folio, 


fiitchie  (6.  W.  H.).  Engllsli 
EtolieiS.  Fifteen  etchings  by 
Murray,  Strang,  Chattock, 
Dobie,  Cooper  and  others  of 
the  present  school  of  English 
etchers,  with  descriptive  text  by 
G.  W.  H.  Ritchie.  Folio, 
tia.50. 

Ten  Etchings.  Examples  of 
the  etched  work  of  Maase, 
Rhead,  Jacomb,  Hood,  L'herm- 
iltle,  Cazcnova,  Graveseiide, 
Ballin,  Steile,  Jacqnemart,  Vey- 
rassat,  with  descriptive  text  by 
G.  W.  H.  Ritchie.  Folio, 
*7-5o. 


Bobinson  (J.I.  Fenu  in  Their 
Homes  and  Ours.  With  eight 

cromo-lilhographs  of  rare  ferns, 
and  many  other  plates  and  illus- 
trations,     izmo,  cloth,  $1.50. 


SoedKaryA.).  Foi^ingtheir 
Chains.  A  Novel.  l2mo, 
cloth,  $1.00. 

A  Long  Search.     A  Novel. 

l2mo,  cloth,  fi.oo. 


Eoe  (Rev.  Edward  P.).  Bar- 
riers SomedAvay.  i»no, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

What  Can  She  So  7  i^mo, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

Opening  a  Chestnut  Burr. 
l2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Vear    to    Nature's    Heart 

ismo,  cloth,  $i.5a 


From  Jest  to  Earnest     lamo, 

doth,  $1.50. 
A  Enight  of  the  TfTTT.  Cen- 

tnry,      lamo,  cloth,  il.50. 

A  Face  Illumined.  lamo,  doth, 

ti.50; 
A  Day  of  Fate.     lamo,  doth. 

Without  a  Home.  i2mo,  clocb, 

|i,5o. 
His  Sombre   BivaU      lamo, 

doth,  $1.50. 
A    Yonnir    Girl's    Wooing. 

lamo.cloWi,  $1.50. 
An  Original  Belle,       i^mo, 

cloth,  ti.50. 
Driven  Back  to  Eden. 

cloth,  illustrated,  ^1.50. 

Nature's  Serial  Story, 

illustrated,  cloth,  Ji-ja 

He   Fell  in  Lore  with  His 
Wife.    lamo,  doth,  li.go. 
»•»  Sets  0/ these  Papular  Novels 

supplied   in    ioxes   tiiil&nut    extra 

Birthday  Hottoes,  from  th« 
writings  of  E.  R  Roe.  With 
portrait  and  illustrations,  doth, 
l6mo,  J  1. 00. 

Success  with  Small  Fruits. 

Square    8vo,    beautifully    iUus- 
traled.     (2, 50. 
[WiTHouTAHowit.-7"Tlieul(toite 

origin  and  growth,  and  eihibil  the 

KrnicEous  resulls  of  The  morphia 
bit.  Mr,  Roe  hm  graphjcaHy,  and 
at  times  powerfully  and  dramatically, 
portrayal  its  inRuence  to  wither  and 
destroy  manhood  and  to  wieck  (he 
happioeas  of  the  family.      The  har- 
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Rossetti  (Dante  Gabriel).  The 
Blessed  Damozel,  with  illus* 
trationsbyKENYON  Cox.  Lai|[e 
Quarto. 


IE  (Rav.  E.  P.I,  Works,  ct,»ti»u, 
irtoiae  is  apure  child  oi  nature. 


amonc'  the  fruits  of  the  choicest  cul- 
ture.'*--A'TO  ¥«■*  Tribum. 

From  Jest  to  Eaknest.-"  His 
ptotB  are  nerer  commonplace.  Tbe 
change  in  Lottie's  character  is  well 


atory.  pure  and  simple,  of  the  tfpe 
that  beloni^  to  no  ace  or  clime  or 


anguape  is  u: 


character  of  the  seiiish,  morl>id,  cyni 
caL  hero,  and  his  gradual  transfonn^ 

and  high -spirited    heroine,  are  per 


Msnlhly. 

A  Pack  Ili.uhtned,-"  The  aulho[ 
does  not,  as  is  often  the  case,  make 
the  moral  design  an  excuse  for  liter- 
ary shortcoming-      His    characters 


in?  Ihe 


Rehellion,  and  of 

waited  so  aiuiousLy  on  it.  Ii  is  a 
■tudy,  too,  of  love  -and  Buftering^, 
and  an  argnmenl  acainst  atheism, 
but  not  a  controversial  one— the  story 
hwU  ii  the  argument  ."—Pk iladilpi la 
luftiirtr.] 


Satteilee  (Walter).      Cradle 
SongB  of  Uony  Nations,  by 

R.  L,  Herman  antl  Waltee. 
Satteklee. 

A  collection  of  Cradle  Songs,  in 
nearly  every  instance  never  before 
published.  Over  twenty-five  na- 
(ionalites  are  represented.  .Among 
them,  Russian,  Swedish,  Danish, 
French.  Spanish,  Zulu,  Malabar, 
Japanese,  Chinese,  Italian,  Lan- 
guedoc,  Greek.  Latin,  English, 
North  American  Indian,  etc.,  etc. 
The  whole  mating  an  entirely 
unique  collection.  Illustraled  in 
ten  colors,  by  Walter  Satter- 
LEE.     Cloth,  $2.50. 

f  It  is  in  every  respect  a  diarmiDir, 
beautiful,  delightful  worl(,  and  tor 
any  and  every  house  that  has  a  baby, 
or  in  which  l^bies  and  baby  ways  are 
loved  and  sung,  this  is  the  book  of 

its  Une'^-zZ.  sL^EgZ^T"  '" 

Schaff  (Philip,  D.D.].     Har- 
mony  of  tbe  Eefonned  Con- 

fessions,  as  related  to  the  pres. 
ent  state  of  Evangelical  Theol-   ' 
ogy-     l2mo,  cloth,  60  cents. 


Seely  (Howard).  A  Banoh- 
man's  Storiea  i6mo,  cloth) 
$1-00. 

["  These  phases  of  life  in  Texas,  at 

all  the  vigor  of  truth,  the  sparkle  of 
youth,  and  Ihe  charm  of  novelty  to 

fl™rii^  ()y^aWesl^era"fla™r'^and 

takabl  "g™uine."-A'(w  ffa^"  Pat. 


Seelye  (JuliUB  H.,  D.D.),  Presi- 
dent o(  Amherst  College. 

Christian  Hisaiona.     Lecturci 
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6dd  M 


I,  the  adequacy  of  the  Gnspel, 
nor  of  ihc  miileasrisn  thcwyl 


Herald.] 


Sheridan  (Aichard  Brinsley). 
The  Dramatic  Works  a£ 

A  new  edition  printed  from  type, 
and  limited  to  350  copies,  on 
Japan  and  Holland  paper.  .  3 
vols.  Sets  on  Holland  paper, 
J15.00.  A  few  sets  only,  on 
Holland  paper,  can  be  furnished. 
0  typ*  by  the 


>wn  for  I 


le  &  Co., 


bMlowed  by  ..   .,  ._ 

impreBsion  a  limited  is  tliirtr  copies 
on  Japan  paper  and  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  on  Holland  paper.  It 
may.  therefore,  be  called  an  edition 
of  luxury,  and  indeed  by  the  beauty 
of  the  pis',  the  perfection  of  (he 
press  work,  the  excellence  of  tbe 
paper,  and  the  severe  style  of  the 
plain  binding,  it  is  entitled  to  tbe  re. 


T  of  the 


1   what' 


Simmons  (CharleB).  The 
Scripture  Hanual.  Alpha- 
betically and  systematically  ar- 
ranged. Designed  to  facilitate 
the  tinding  of  proof  texts.  ISmo, 
cloth.  $1.75. 


Simms  (William  Gilmore). 
Caaaiqne  of  Eiawah.  A  Co- 
lonial Romance.     f'^'O- 

Bpragoe  (Isaac).  Wild  Flow- 


iPBAGUH  (Isaac),  Works,  contitrnd- 

era  of  America,    with  many 

colored  plates.  Now  completed 
in  25  pans  at  (11.50  per  part. 
Bound  in  one  volume,  cloth, 
J40.00.  Half  morocco,  gilt 
edges.  $45.00. 


6toiTB(&ichardS.,I).D,).  Con- 
ditionB  of  fiaccesfl  in  PreBOli- 
inff  Without  Hotea,  Three 
lectures  delivered  before  the 
Students  of  the  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  New  York.  iSmo, 
cloth,  fi.oo. 

("This  is  the  most  valuable  book 
that  can  be  placed  in  tbe  hands  of  a 
younff  man  entering  the  ministry.  In 
ihe  &st  lecture  the  author  ^ves  a 

eiperience  iu  tfie  delivery  of  written 
and  unwritten  sermons.  Inlhesecood 

of  success,  especially  those  that  are 


&taaghton(John,D,S.).  Daily 
Prayer  Book.    For  the  use  of 

families,  with  additional  prayers 
for  special  occasions.  Edited 
by  John  Stoughton,  D.D. 
12  mo,  beveled  boards,  red 
edges.  $1.50.  ^^^__^__^^ 
Stretton  (Heaba). 

Bede'a  ChailCy.   iiima.  cloth.  $1.00. 
David  Iilor(l'Bl.aBt  Will   tado, 

Hester  Sorley^  Promlve.  lamo, 


HazKromsc.  A  Sloryaf  theSiese 

of  Straaburg.    :6mo,  cloth,  {0.7]. 
NellT'H  Dark  Sayn.    i6mo,  cloth. 

The  Wonderful  Ufa.  A  Life  ol 
Christ  for  Vouue  and  Unlearned 
Readers,    i6mo,  cloth,  t>-t»- 
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Brong'ht  Home.   A  powerful  Tem- 
perance story.    i6mo,  clolh^  f  i-oo. 

The  Craw  of  the  Dolphin.  i6mo, 


In  PtUqh  and  Oat.    muo,  cloth, 

ColiwebB  and  Cables,    lamo,  Ji. 
Carola,    i«ma,  cloth,  ti.<n- 

finiBhed    of    con  tern poraiy    EngLJ^ 

s  liliTiiy  ability  wh^ch  wouU  win's 

fields. 

"  A  book  realJF  Ereat,  and  to  those 
who  mtve  a  relM  for  truth,  in  Afe 
•nd  art,  'Bede's  Charity"  will  be 
««j-        I7  welcome.    -  £vr^,ng 

" '  Hester  Motley's  Promise '  is  the 
history  of  a  youne  giti's  life,  and  a 
promise  she  fuiniled  alter  her  mother's 
death.  It  is  one  of  the  (resbest  and 
healthiest  stories  of  domestic  life  we 


'    This  story  is,  per- 


"  All  honor  to  any  writer  wh 
to  raise  men  nearer  to  God,  w 
deavors  to  help  men  Co  resist  ti 

wTth'ihe  beaiity  of  purity  of  l5e,  and 
■  ithedutyof  practicrfbeoevoleQce 
incumbent    upon   Christians."— 


Hesba  Strettc 
tendeQcY.  W 
her    BEDfiH. 


Strong  (Hon.   Wm.,   IL.I).). 
Justice  Supreme  Court,  U.  S. 


The  BelatioiLB  of  Civil  Lav 
to  EcclesiaBticai  Folit7, 
Property,   and   Disoipliae. 

I2ni5,  cloth,   ?I.2S. 


Sunlight  through  the  Iffist. 

Lessons  from  the  Lives  of  Great 
and  Good  Men.  l6mo,  cloth, 
$o-7S- 

Tales  team   Uany  Sources. 

A  series  each  volume  of  which 
consists  0/  seven  or  eight  stories 
by  the  best  modem  foreign  au- 
thors. In  I sino  volumes,  doih, 
75  cents.     Paper,  25  cents. 

Vol.  I. 
The  Three  StraiiKen,  by  Thduas 


The  Hermit  of  St.  EuKene.  by  W. 

E.  NoRsia. 
Uattis :  The  Story  of  an  EveDmE. 

Fiom  Black'wrxd's  Mugaiint. 

Vol.  IL 
KyParia  Majrter*,  by  the  author 

Houflou,  byOuiOA. 
Beauchamp  &  Co.,  by  Mrs,  Hei- 

Ths   KnightabridKB    Uystery, 

Archdeacon  Holden'a  Trlbala^ 
tiona.    From  the  Camhill  Map>- 

Hlobael  I«Ho^  Cro«s.  by  H«sb» 
In  Dncanoe  Tile,  by  Ibe  Duchm. 

Vol.  in, 
The  Protessor  and  the  Saipy. 

Frtnn  the  Cenltia. 
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The  MarqulB  Jeauue  Hyaclntli 
de  St.  Pelaye,  by  author  of 
^^John  Infclesant.'' 
Th«  Socle  Soorplons-  From  ihe 
aoeen.  Tita'a  Wagor,  by  William 
Xiiur  Fapln  and  Bwe«t  Cllve. 
A  PUm  of  OoBsamer,  by  £.  M. 
The  l^as  Tig^ure.    From  the  Csra- 

Vol.  IV. 
The  Ten  Tear*'  TenEoit,  by  Wai^ 
TrQlhTrfumphant.by  Margabkt 

Bonea,  by  A.  Cokam  Dovlh. 

Tito  PloU,  by  Findlhy  Muihhhad. 

She  LoTSB  «iid  Iilea,  by  Wilkie 

Collins. 
Tbe  Sia^e  of  Berlin.     From  tbe 

French  of  Daudet. 
Patient  Kitty,  by  James  Pays. 

Vol.  V. 
Lob-Lis-by-tho-Fiio,    by    Mrs. 

Wild  Jack.  From  Trmfi,  Bar. 
TllKinla,  by  Mrs.  Forresieb. 
Hr.     Job1b,1i    Sn^ith'e    Balloon 


Vol.  VI. 
ITncle    OaoT^'e    Will.       From 
Pleur  de  Lya,  by  E,  C.  Gbshville 
^oilla-      An   Eptaode,   by   E.   C. 


GtBcIS,   by  LaDV    LlNDSAV   of    Bol- 

Towner    (AnaburnJ.       After 
Lone'  Tears,    a  Story  of  the 

Early    Days   of    the    Republic. 
12mo,  cloth,  $I.0O, 


Tytler  (C.  C.  Fraser).     Kar- 
garet,     ^amo,  doth,  ii.oo. 

i_**  Marfforet  is  the  story  of   *  cne 
who  Htooa  and  wailed."    With  no  in. 


the  beauty  ot 


Van  OoBterzee  (J.  J.,  D.B.). 
The  Theology  of  the  Hew 
Testament.     A  Hatid-book 

for  Bible  Siadetit!.     Translated 


able  manual  for  students 
»  Tealament.  It  deals 
ins  which  naturally  re- 


le  truths  of  the 
a  beautiful  t 
heology  of  Jesi 


very  other  fonn  of  reliRionT^ 


i'rSili 


Vincent  <Xanrin  E.,  D.D.). 
0od  and  Bread,  with  other 
SennOPfl.    tamo,  cloth,  $2.50. 

Weitbrecht  (liary).  HiracleB 
of  Faith,      A  Sketch   of  the 

.  Ufe  of  Beate  Paulus.  With  an 
Introducliou  by  CHAiaBS  S. 
Robinson,  D.D,  iSmo,  cloth, 
75  cents. 

["  This  story,"  Bays  Dr.  Robinson, 
"liringB  belore  us  one  of  those  at- 
tractive and  beautiful  characters  we 


and  wisdom  of  God."l 
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Werner  (B.).  Vineta,  a  Novel 
from  the  German  oE,  1 1  mo, 
cloth,  %\.oa. 


Egypt  K 


Whately  diary  L.).    Letters 
from  £?ypt.     i6ino,  doth,  il- 
lustrated, 75  cents. 
["  'Letters  from  Egypl,'  by  Mias 

L  Mary  L.  Whatcly.  ol  Egypt. 

raiaeg  letters  writtsn  irooi  Eg 

EDsLaDd  and    -- 

thlsmanner.  TU —,- ^.-...^ 

the  people  of  Egypt  and  their  habits 
and  lieUefs  than  can  be  found  in  any 
other  book  of  the  sue.  MissWhate- 
ly'»  woilc  io  Egypt  has  been  of  great 
vajkie  to  that  country,  and  fibe  still 
contii^ues  in  ctrarge  of  her  school  in 
Cairo."] 


What  We  Believe.  A  Cate- 
chism in  the  words  of  Scripture- 
Paper.  3  cents. 


Williams  (Monier),  Professor 
of  Sanscrit  in  the  East  India 
College. 
Sakoontala;  or,  the  Lost 
Tt.ing.  From  the  Sanscrit  of 
Kalidasa.  Limited  large  paper 
edition  of  about  100  copies  on 
Japan  paper,  with  head-pieces 
and  bowers  in  color. 
Library  edition,  lamo,  cloth. 

[Several  editions  of  this  great 
Tndiaa  drama  have  appeared  abroad, 
but  this  iK,  we  think,  the  first  attempt 
to  bring  It  to  the  notice  of  American 
readers.  The  best  evidence  of  its 
appreciation  by  scholan  is  perhaps 
shown  in  Goethe's  lines : 
"  Would'st  thon  the  yotiof  year's  b!o»- 


j  the  earth  and  heaven 


Woltman  (Pro£  Alfred),  and 

Dr.  Karl  Woerman. 
History  of  PaintiiiK.  Ancient, 

Early  Christian  and  Mediseval. 


HlSTOHVOP  PAINTIBO,  fllB*iniMrf. 

From  the  German  of  Prof.  Al- 
fred Woltman  and  Dr.  Karl 
Woerman.  Translated  and  ed- 
ited by  Prof.  Sidney  Colvin, 
of  Cambridge  University.  One 
large  8vo.     Nuineroas  iliustra- 

Cloth %  7.50 

Half  morocco 10.50 

Half  levant IZ.JO 

A  History  of  Hodem  Paiat- 
ing,  by  the  same  authors,  cov- 
ering the  period  of  The  Renais- 
sance. Svo,  unilorm  with  vo). 
rsi,  Piofuselj  illustrated. 
Price : 

Cloth *I3.50 

Halfmorocco 15.50 

Hilflevaot „ 17.50 

["The  vrork  is  a  great  treatise, 
broad  as  art  itself  in  scope,  scrupu- 
lously faithful  in  treatment,  and 
founded  upon  scholarship  the  pnv 
fouDdest  and  most  admirably  tal- 
ancHi."— v.  K.  Earning  PoU. 

ing  industiy  and  leaminK 


of  Prol 


Woltma 


8,  fideHty 


s  welt 


4 


The  Lillingstones  C- 

linE'Stone,  A  new  edition, 
^^o,  cloth,  li.oo. 

["  This  is  the  story  of  the  life  and 
.  Tals  of  an  English  family,  which, 
losing  its  head  and  its  heritage,  for  a 
time,  worked  Its  way  hack  loXilling- 
stone.  Il  is  the  story  of  a  brave 
struggle  and  a  final  victory.  The 
characters  are  well  drawn  and  well 
8uslained."-/«rf,aMjMfc  Nt'm.:\ 

Tates  (Edmund).    Broken  to 

Hamesa       a    Novel.       Ilmo, 
doth.  $1.00. 
Bnimiiiff  the   Gamitlet.     A 

Novel,     iimo,  cloth,  %i,i». 
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Tlie  International  Cyclopedia. 

FIFTEEN    ROYAL    OCTAVO    VOLUMES. 

Noted  tor  Comprehensiveness,  Lateness,  Cheapness. 


SOLD  ONLY  BY  SUBSCRIPTION. 


King  among  books  is  a 
Cyclopedia.  What  is  the 
argument  in  favor  of  buy- 
ing ?  '  It  is  the  high  argu- 
ment of  reason  and  common 
sense,  and  is  three-cornered. 
First,  and  least,  is  its  con- 
venience. You  can't  take 
time  to  run  to  a  library 
whenever  you  want  a  little 
out-of-the-way  information. 
Keep  a  well-filled  store  of 
it  in  your  own  house.  It 
would  take  all  the  text- 
books in  a  school  to  answer 
the  questions  that  a  single 
good  Cyclopedia  will  an- 
swer. Second.  It  is  a  great 
commercial  arbitrator.  A 
lawyer  recently  won  an  im- 
portant  case  by  bringing 
his  Cyclopedia  into  court. 


It  was  a  good  witness.  It 
spoke  with  authority.  The 
men  that  write  a  Cyclopedia 
are  the  same  that  write  the 
lawyers'  books,  and  the  phy. 
sicians'  books,  and  all  the 
great  works  that  have  a 
voice.  Its  great  realms  of 
knowledge  can  be  ploughed 
and  cropped.  Buy  it,  then: 
it's  business.  Third.  It  is 
agreateducator.  Buyitfor 
the  children,  and  let  them 
grow  up  on  it.  Buy  it,  and 
then  let  them  ask  all  the 
questions  they  want  to.  It 
will  answer  them  all.  Chil- 
dren grow  tall  that  are  fed 
on  knowledge,  and  the  hor- 
izon widens  as  we  uplift. 
King  among  books  is  a 
Cyclopedia. 


Thi,  noblt  ive'i  is 

aid  on  tie  plan  a/  tnsy  monthly  paymtnli,  at  Ikt 
foltotoing  prices: 

Half  morocco,  dark 

irred..   '■      "         5.00;     "      '         75-O0 
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